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CHAPTER XII. 


Count Ramassy, alias Tom 
Brockley, nowise disconcerted by 
his interview with his family ; not 
in the least inclined to give up his 
lark; beginning, in fact, to really 
enjoy it as the enterprise became 
more complicated and difficult,— 
presented himself next morning 
soon after breakfast at Hugh 
Millerby’s rooms. He had not 
given the comet papers to Profes- 
sor Quickset after all. The happy 
thought had occurred to him of 
using them so as to give an air of 
reality to his assumed rank and 
interest in science. 

Hugh hailed’ him as soon as he 
entered with a question about the 
symposium between bishops and 
men of science. He had thought 
about the scheme a good deal in 
the interval. How had it gone 
off? 

So frank and ingratiating was 
the foreigner, that Hugh already 
treated him as an old and intimate 
acquaintance. Young men make 
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friendships quickly; and_ besides, 
there were the confidences that had 
passed between them to produce a 
rapid development of friendly feel- 
ing. The Count had told Hugh 
about his wife and his mission, and 
had asked his advice in important 
personal affairs. Hugh had in 
turn intrusted him with the papers 
about the comet. It was thus with 
something of the lively interest of 
a fellow-conspirator that Hugh 
awaited his report concerning a 
dinner intended to be the first move 
towards a great intellectual and 
moral reconstruction. 

‘It was very pleasant,’’ was the 
report. ‘‘There was a great deal 
of talk, some of it very brilliant. 
They all seemed on their mettle. 
More than one of the company 
assured me privately, on saying 
good night, that they had never 
enjoyed a dinner-party more.” 

‘*But the cause?’’ interrogated 
Hugh, with a tendency to frivolous 
ridicule, that was considerably re- 
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pressed by the grave, almost de- 
jected air with which the Count 
communicated his report. ‘‘ Not 
much visible progress, I daresay.’’ 

‘‘One could hardly expect it,”’ 
sighed the Count. ‘‘ The rapproche- 
ment rust be gradual,’”’ he added, 
after a pause. ‘‘I am afraid you 
think it rather a desperate cause ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,”’ said Hugh, eva- 
sively. ‘‘Everything must have a 
beginning.”’ 

‘Confess, now,’’ persisted the 
Count, ‘‘you think it absurd of a 
young man like me to try to make 
a revolution? Absurd and ridicu- 
lous—a very poor joke, in fact? 
What am I? A young man with 
a certain fortune, with no greater 
abilities than hundreds of other 
young men, with no standing in 
jparticular. Why should people 
isten to me, when I have nothing 
© propose but what has occurred 
o everybody as a highly desirable 
hing? If I were a member of a 
‘oyal family, I might get a certain 
ollowing as a well-disposed enthu- 
siastic youth, ignorant of the world ; 
but suppose I had told my guests 
last night my designs upon them, 
would they not have laughed in 
my face?”’ 

Hugh felt rather ashamed of 
himself for having shown a dis- 
position to treat the subject light- 
ly, and did not very well know 
what to say in answer to these 
awkward questions. He could 
only stammer out the common- 
place saying that every reformer 
must appear ridiculous at first, and 
that if people thought too much 
about their own insignificance, 
there never would be any progress. 
‘*As we agreed’ yesterday about 
swindlers, a reformer must look 
liké anybody else when he begins. 
There is no obvious bump on his 

head, no flame flickering before his 
face, to proclaim him. At least it 
is not visible till he succeeds.” 
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“It does seem the right thing 
to begin by making leading men 
on opposite sides personally known 
as men—as members of soci 
—as social units,—does it not?” 
asked the Count, as if eager to 
have his companion’s valued opin- 
ion. ‘Don’t you think so? Iam 
right so far?”’ 

Thus appealed to, and taking 
the question in all seriousness, the 
good-natured Millerby searched for 
language in which, without hurt- 
ing the enthusiast’s feelings, he 
might convey an objection that 
had occurred to him. ‘I don’t see, 
unless you had something to ‘put 
before them as a basis of reconcili- 
ation, how——’’ 

‘Ah, I see,’’ interrupted the 
Count; ‘‘I must have a pro- 
gramme.’’ And he relapsed into 
gloom. 

‘«The conversation, I suppose,” 
hazarded Millerby, after a little, 
‘¢did not run much on controverted 
topics last night?”’ 

‘“No,”’ replied the Count, rous- 
ing himself. ‘‘There was a good 
deal to say about your. comet, 
however.”’ 

‘Respectful or derisive?” 

‘‘Partly both. When I sug- 
gested that a century ago the <an- 
nouncement of such a comet would 
have caused immense excitement 
all through the country, Quickset 
laughed and said we were beyond 
that stage now. But Glenville, 
the editor of the ‘Sphinx’ q 

‘‘So you had Glenville there 
too. I thought you were to have 
only bishops and scientists.” 

«¢One of the bishops disappointed 
me, so I asked Glenville, who was 
in the club, to join us. It was 
better, after all, to have one journal- 
ist, was it not? You know Glen- 
ville, I suppose. He seems a little 
errratic, but he holds his own bril- 
liantly in conversation: extraor- 
dinary spirits he seems to have, and 
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yet he must work hard too. What 
a fortune for a man!”’ 

“Yes, I know Glenville slight- 
ly. He is a member of the Junior 
Pantheon also.”’ 

‘He told me he was to lunch 
there to-day.”’ 

‘Well, but what did he say 
about the comet? He surely didn’t 
yenture to contradict Quickset on 
his own ground ?”’ 

«Oh yes, he did. Want of cour- 
age, I should say, is not his weak 
point. He did not exactly contra- 
dict Quickset, but he chaffed him 
rather effectively about the dog- 
matism of men of science, and 
nearly succeeded in making Quick- 
set angry, which seemed to afford 
him great delight.’’ 

‘‘And the bishops? This must 
have been nuts for them. But I 
beg your pardon, you don’t under- 
stand our slang.” | 

“TJ think I know what you 
mean. A donne bouche, is it not? 
Yes. They seemed to take an un- 
holy pleasure in the troubles of 
their enemy. I though it prudent 
to change the conversation after a 
little.” 

We, who know more about 
Count Ramassy’ than Hugh Mil- 


lerby did at the time, may wonder 


at the latter’s stupidity, because it 
never occurred to him to doubt 
whether the dinner, of which the 
pretended Count gave him further 
circumstantial particulars, ever 
really took place. The thought 
never crossed his mind. Should 
we have been more suspicious in the 
circumstances? Possibly; but the 
fact is,. that when Hugh’s suspi- 
cions afterwards were aroused, and 
he tried to make out how much 
truth there was in the story, he 
could not quite satisfy himself. 
There could be no doubt that the 
Count had been a temporary mem- 
ber of the Pantheon. Incidentally, 
Hugh found out that both Glenville 
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and Quickset had dined there that 
evening in his company. How 
many bishops and other scientific 
men sat at the same table he never 
inquired; but finding that at least 
one bishop and an aspirant to that 
dignity had heard the conversation 
about the comet, he was inclined 
to believe that the adventurer had 
actually succeeded in his daring 
hospitality, 

When the Count had answered 
all Hugh’s questions as to what 
passed at the dinner, he began to 
say that he had a confession to 
make, if Hugh would promise not 
to be angry. ‘‘I wonder if you 
can forgive me? I have taken 
a great liberty and made a very 
stupid and annoying blunder. I 
can’t think how I did it. You 
will not forgive me, I fear.”’ 

‘‘Let us hear it. It can’t be 
anything so very-unpardonable.”’ 

‘After the dinner, Quickset and 
Glenville both came up and asked 
me for your brother’s papers—both 
with an eye to business. But 
really,’’ he broke off, with a depre- 
cating smile, ‘‘I am afraid to tell 
you.” ' 

‘*What can it have been?”’ sai 
Hugh, not a'little puzzled. ‘‘ Did 
you make a mortal enemy of 
Quickset by giving the papers to 
the editor for publication, when he 
wanted to have them: all to him- 
self?”’ 

“TI had better make a clean 
breast of it. I couldn’t give either 
of them the papers, because I hadn’t 
got them. And that is not the 
worst of it. I hadn’t even the 
positions of the comet.”’ 

‘*Forgot to put them into your 
dress clothes?’”’ 

‘That could easily have been 
remedied. But the truth is, after 
I left you last evening, it occurred 
to me that I should still be in time 
for the foreign mail with an extra 
stamp, and I posted .all the papers 
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at once to my assistant. It was a 
great liberty, but he is a very cle- 
ver mathematician, and I thought 
his verification might be useful.” 

‘© You hadn’t time, I suppose, to 
make a note of the positions ?”’ 

‘*T telegraphed them to my place, 
and thought I could carry them in 
my memory, which I can generally 
trust for figures. But I found 
when I tried, that I could only 
remember that the comet was 
somewhere in the region of the 
Great Bear. The hurry and the 
bustle of the dinner, I suppose, 
drove it out of my head. Now I 
throw myself on your mercy.” 

‘«There’s no great harm done. 
You have only prevented Quickset 
from doing anything last night, 
and I daresay he is too busy with 
his address for the British Associ- 
ation to take much trouble with 
anything else just at present. I 
can telegraph at once to my brother 
for the positions.’’ 

‘* How very good of you!” cried 
the Count. ‘‘The very thing I 
came to ask. I am to meet Quick- 
set at Miss Douglas’s this afternoon, 
and Glenville at lunch at the Junior 
Pantheon, and I promised to get 
the positions for them. I have 
wired also to my assistant to wire 
them back, but of course the double 
transmission would increase the 
risk of error, and it would be safer 
if we could get them from your 
brother.”’ 

The mention of meeting Quickset 
at Miss Douglas’s struck rather a 
sensitive place in Hugh’s memory, 
and he covered the pain by starting 
up quickly with a ‘‘ Let us go and 
telegraph at once.”’ 

As they sallied down to the 
telegraph office at the foot of St 
James’s Street, Hugh said to his 
‘companion, ‘‘ Afropos of religion 
and science, I believe you would 
have no difficulty in getting bishops 
and scientific agnostics to meet and 
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-said, after a pause. 






chat about indifferent topics in the 
most friendly way—to put them 
on the best of social terms, as, 
in fact, many of them already 
are; but all the time the bishops 
would keep themselves perfectly 
uncommitted as officials of the 
Church, and the agnostics would 
not bate one atom of their intel- 
lectual scorn for the believers in 
theological dogma.”’ 

‘«« But why have any dogma?” 

‘¢Why have any dogma? It de. 
pends on what you mean by dogma. 
You can’t have an organised Church 
without a certain definite body of 
common opinion. And this is my 
difficulty to your scheme of recon- 
ciliation. There would have to be 
many additions to the present for- 
mulas, as well as many subtractions 
from them, before your bishops and 
your agnostics could join hands in 
public worship.”’ 

‘<I have sometimes thought,” 
said the Count, thoughtfully, 
‘*that a basis might be found in 
music.”’ 

The speaker’s manner was im- 
pressive, and Millerby restrained 
an impulse to treat the subject 
jocularly. 

‘« We do seem to be feeling fora 
common basis in that direction,’ he 
‘*But don’t 
you think that after a time dispute 
might be as hot over hymns and 
tunes, and the moral effects of vari- 
ous styles of music, as it has ever 
been over transubstantiation and 


eternal punishment? What a 
change it would make in the 
training of the clergy! The con- 
ditions of promotion, too—Sir 


Arthur Sullivan, for example, a 
bishop ! 


They had reached the telegraph 
office. As Hugh was writing out 
his telegram, an idea suddenly 
struck him, and he turned round 
and asked—<‘ By the way, couldn't 
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we get the form that you gave in 
last night? That would give us 
the positions at once, wouldn’t it? 
I wonder it didn’t occur to us 
before.”’ ’ 

«It did occur to me,”’ said the 
Count promptly; ‘‘but it is no 
good. Once a telegram is hand- 
ed in, it is like a letter dropped 
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into the box. You can’t get it 
back.”’ 

‘«Suppose we try. Shall I ask 
the girl?” 

‘‘It was not here that I gave in 
the telegram, but at Charing Cross, 
and I went there first thing this 
morning. I thought as you do, till 
I tried.” 


CHAPTER XIII, 


It was arranged that the reply 
should be sent to the Junior Pan- 
theon, and that Hugh and the 
Count should go and lunch there, 
and wait till the reply came. 

As they walked up, the Count 
suddenly paused, and after a mo- 
ment’s thought, said, ‘‘I don’t 
like practical jokes, especially on 
serious subjects, but it strikes 
me that the world would be 
none the worse for a little scare 
about this comet. It would set 
people seriously thinking about 
the foundations of their principles 
of action to give them a good 
fright.’’ 

The excitable and mercurial 
Millerby caught rather eagerly at 
this. suggestion. 
said, ‘‘it would set them thinking 
seriously if they believed that they 
were all doomed to perish by fire 
in three weeks! The effect would 
be really worth observing.”’ 

‘Yes; you would have an oppor- 
tunity of making many notes for 
your novels,’’ remarked the Count. 

‘“‘How do you know about my 
novels?’’ asked Millerby, laughing, 
and to full of the new idea to 
care for the involuntary touch of 
satire in his friend’s tone. 

‘‘Miss Douglas told me some- 
thing about your plans,” answered 
the Count. ‘‘But what would in- 
terest me in the experiment,’’ he 
gravely continued, ‘‘would be to 
see the mutual attitude of science 


‘* By Jove!” he = 


and religion in such an emer- 
ency.”’ ° 

‘No doubt that would be most 
interesting,’’ assented Millerby. 
‘*Science would be at a tremen- 
dous disadvantage in the circum- 
stances, however. The orthodox 
who have had to endure the taunts 
of science for years, and even to - 
make concessions, would be sorely 
tempted to take revenge.”’ 

‘*There would be a great com- 
motion, I have no doubt,”’ said the 
Count. 

‘*Would you expect a wholesale 
conversion of agnostics, or a whole- 
sale massacre perhaps? We should 
certainly see what agnosticism was 
made of as well as orthodox piety.” 

‘*T should not expect the panic 
to take any definite shape, but 
good might come of it when it was 
all over. It would test the eth- 
ical value of all creeds. And it 
would drive agnostics to search for 
ethical foundations. At present 
they can content themselves with 
simple negation, because society is 
held together by religious organi- 
sation.”’ 

‘« But,’’ said Hugh, after a pause, 
‘would exceptional circumstances 
like that really be a fair test of 
a creed?” — 

«¢Unquestionably,’’* replied the 
Count, ‘‘just as a panic is a test 
of the soundness of the commercial 
sysfem. A system that can’t bear 
the strain of a panic is unsound. 
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There is always a tendency to 
drift into unsound trading, and. it 
needs the consideration of what 
might happen in a panic to keep 
men straight. Now in moral mat- 
ters this consideration would be 
forced upon the thoughtful, if 
there was an immediate prospect 
of a sudden termination of the 
whole human race as far as this 
world is concerned.” 

**But would you get people to 
believe it?” cried Hugh. ‘That 
is what I doubt. The great mass 
of the people would never believe 
that the world was really coming 
to an end till everything round 
them was in a blaze. Even if they 
heard the archangel’s trump, they 
would think it was merely a peal 
of thunder, and hardly raise their 
‘ heads from their everyday busi- 
ness.”’ 

‘*You are judging, I imagine, 
from your own state of mind.”’ 

‘« True, it may be.”’ 

To 


‘*How far is that general? 
what extent has scientific explana- 
tion of natural phenomena taken 
hold of the mass of the people? 


That is what I should like to 
know.”’ 

‘*The comet would undoubted- 
ly test that,” said Hugh, rumi- 
nating. 

They had now reached the door 
of the club. The Count stopped 
Hugh for a minute to say, ‘I 
don’t like practical jokes, as I 
said; but what would be the harm 
in our getting up a little excite- 
ment about this comet? We might 
make it a bit of a mystery, you 
know, by keeping back the ascer- 
tained positions and letting the 
astronomers search for it for a 
night or two.’ 

‘¢Well, we shall see what can 
be done,”’ said Hugh with a laugh, 
and they went into the club. 


‘* As luck will have it,’’ whis- 
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pered Millerby as they éntered’ the - 
hall, ‘‘Glenville is in the club. J 
hear his voice in the dining-room. 
Let us begin with him.” 

Glenville saluted the Count 
cheerfully with ‘‘ Any more-news 
of our destroyer? ”’ 

‘‘Mr Millerby has just tele- 
graphed, and we have come here 
to wait for the reply.”’ 

‘‘What is this riddle, Miller- 
by?’’ asked a pleasant-faced man 
who sat at the same table, and 
had been’ chatting with Glenville 
before they.camein. Mr O’Connor 
was a popular haditué of the club, 
a willing and fluent converser ca- 
pable of adding his mite upon any 
subject that might be started. 
Some of his literary friends knew 
that he acted as London corre- 
spondent for a group of provincial 
newspapers. 

Millerby explained that a comet 
had been sighted, which, if it con- 
tinued to move in the same direc- 
tion as at present, would infallibly 
hit the earth. 

O’Connor was, of course, amused 
at the contingency. A cool club 
dining-room in July, and the 
presence of easy foco curante com- 
panions, are not favourable con- 
ditions for the disclosure of a 
remote menace of tragic catas- 
trophe. The cheerful Irishman 
did not take the comet seriously. 
He was the possessor of . many 
scraps of out-of-the-way antiqua- 
rian lore, and he at once proceed- 
ed to give curious facts about the 
comets of the past. 

‘«T suppose the last great comet- 
scare was that about the time of 
the South Sea Bubble. Did you 
ever read Arbuthnot’s skit on it— 
how the stockbrokers bought Bibles 
and gave away huge sums in char- 
ity, and how crowds assembled in 
Cheapside to pray till the hour 
was past at which the catastrophe 
was expected, and then went and 
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got. drunk, and otherwise made up 
for lost time ?’”’ 

««They would do just the same 
now, if they were thoroughly 
frightened,” said Hugh, with gra- 

’ yity. , 
Ves, if they were frightened. 
That's just the difference. Would 
they be frightened? Not a bit of 
it. There’s not a collier, or a cos- 
termonger, or a workhouse pauper 
between Land’s End and John-o’- 
Groat’s that would not laugh at 
the idea of being afraid of a comet.”’ 

‘¢What does the collier or the 
costermonger know about it?’ 
asked Glenville. ‘*‘ What does the 
fairly instructed schoolboy know 
about it?”’ 

_ Not much, I daresay ; but they 

know that it is a ridiculous super- 
stition to expect any harm from 
comets. That is enough for 
them.”’ 

‘‘They would be afraid, if they 
were told to be afraid,’’ retorted 
Glenville. ‘‘Where there is no 
personal knowledge, there can be 
no stability of conviction.”’ 

‘‘An argument in favour of ex- 
tended elementary education,’’ in- 
terposed the Count. 

‘‘But who would tell them to 
be afraid?’’ asked O’Connor, tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘They have _ not 
much respect for the parson as it 

ls, unfortunately; but if he were 
to tell them, they would put their 
tongues in their cheeks at once, 
and grin over it as the stalest of 
tricks to get money for the poor’s- 
box, or frighten them out of their 
beer, or their sports, or their bad 
habits of swearing.” 

‘*Why not one.of themselves? ’’ 
suggested Glenville. ‘*A_ con- 
verted prize-fighter or wife-beater, 
or some such leader of popular 
opinion.’’ 

‘They would nickname him 
Comet for the rest of his life. 
That would be all. Nothing more 
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would come of it, unless the old 
Adam were to break out in the 
convert, and he were to maim or 


murder some boy for shouting, 
after 


‘What about the Comet?’ 
him in the street.”’ 

There was a laugh at this, and 
then Millerby inquired, ‘‘ How do 
you suppose that people have got to 
be so firmly convinced? It is not 
so long ago since every conspicuous 
comet made a panic.” 

‘¢ Well,’’ answered O’Connor, 
after a moment’s reflection, ‘I 
suppose it’s the Newtonian astro- 
nomy.’’ 

‘« But the mass of people know 
very little about that.”’ 

‘‘They believe what they are 
told. I grant you that if the astro- 
nomers had not been agreed among 
themselves—if they had been split 
into sects and schools—the case 
would have been different. When 
one comes to think of it, it isa 
remarkable instance of the readi- 
ness of the lower classes to accept 
the opinions of their betters. But 
about the fact there can be no 
doubt. Comets are played out.’’ 

All Glenville’s love of paradox 
was up in arms at O’Connor’s dog- 
matism. He determined at once 
to press the dogmatist a little 
closer. 

‘‘But have we, after all, good 
reason to be so cocksure that com- 
ets are harmless? ”’ 

‘¢T don’t know that we have,” 
chimed in Millerby, with a comic 
look of intelligence at the Count. 
‘‘We don’t know much about 
them.” 

‘¢We know this much at least,’’ 
returned O’Connor, ‘‘that stars 
have been seen through them, and - 
that we have actually passed 
through one without being a. penny 
the worse. What more would you 
have? They are merely congre- 
gations of vapours, with nothing 
pestilent about them. They can 
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no more destroy the earth than 
they can produce famines or plagues 
or historical monsters.”’ 

‘* You put your case too strong- 
ly,” said Millerby. ‘It is only 
through the /ai/s of them that 
stars have been seen, and only 
through the /ai/ of one that the 
earth is supposed to have passed in 
1861. For all that we know, 
a collision with the nucleus might 
put an end to us.”’ 

‘*The difference between a butt 
and a slap, you see, O’Connor, is 
considerable,’’ said the alert Glen- 
ville, much pleased to find Gallio 
brought to book. ‘‘ They are like 
niggers, their fighting strength is 
in their head.” 

‘*Well, Glenville,’ retorted 
O’Connor, ‘‘ you just try to get a 
rise out of the British public with 
a comet, and you'll find out the 
worth of your theories. The astro- 
nomers will be down on you to a 
man.” 

‘‘My dear fellow, I have no 
theories. I only think that your 
astronomers are a little too cock- 
sure about theirs.’’ 

** Try a fall with them,”’ said the 
scoffer. 

‘*You know something about 
astronomy, don’t you ?’’ said Glen- 
ville to Millerby. 

‘*Yes; I used to potter at it a 
good deal.”’ 

‘“‘Well, if Millerby will write 
the article, and you will back us 
up with your London correspond- 
ence, O’Connor, I don’t mind if I 
do try a fall with them.” 

**T can’t engage,” said O’Con- 
nor, ‘‘to back you up beyond draw- 
ing attention to your article as the 
‘ latest example of Cockney excita- 
bility. It will be a splendid text 
for the provincial editor to con- 
trast the solid judgment of the 
country with the craziness of the 
metropolitan journalist.”’ 

‘‘All right. As long as you 
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draw attention to the article, I 
don’t care what you say.” 

‘<I might get one of the even- 
ing papers to quote it,’ O’Connor 
suggested. ‘‘l am willing to give 
you every advantage, you see.” 

-“¢Can you let me have the article 
in time for Saturday, Millerby?” 
said the editor. ‘‘ You needn't 
trouble much about the form. | 
will lick it into shape, if it wants 
anything. The idea is to insist — 
upon the practical test to which 
Nature is about to subject the 
theories of astronomers. I would 
do it myself, only my hands are 
full for this week.’ 

Millerby undertook to have the 
article at the ‘Sphinx’ office next 
morning. 

They rose now for an adjourne 
ment to the smoking-room. The 
only auditor of their chat and chaff 
was a tall handsome young man 
with an eyeglass, who was lunch- 
ing alone at an adjoining table. 
Him O’Connor addressed with 
scoffing words, as they rose. 

‘‘I say, Graham, Glenville in- 
tends to wake us up in the dull 
season with a comet. You might 
help him by putting a question to 
the Government whether they are 
aware that a comet has been dis- 
covered—er—in a position threat- 
ening to the safety of this planet, 
you know,—and what steps, if any, . 
they propose to take in conse- 
quence. It might damage them 
with the country, you know, and 
identify them still more with Brad- 
laugh and the agnostics, if they 
were sceptical.”’ 

‘‘T’ll think over it,’’ drawled 
Graham, with vynmoved gravity, 
at which answer they laughed and 
retired. 

The answer to Hugh’s telegram 
was that his brother Stephen had 
left home for London on the busi- 
ness of the forthcoming 
Association meeting at Norport. 
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«This is unfortunate,’ said 
Hugh to the editor. ‘‘ My brother 
is not at home, and we can’t get 
the exact position of the comet.’’ 

‘‘That doesn’t matter in the 
least for the article. I leave such 
minutia to the ‘Serapeum.’’. I 
daresay Raspian would not touch 
it till he had the exact right ascen- 
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sion and declination, or whatever 
you call it. That is all very well 
for the ‘ Transactions of the Royal 
Society,’ but it is not journalism.”’ 

So it was that the article 
should be written all the same ; and 
Hugh went to his rooms for the pur- 
pose, while Count Ramassy made his 
way to the studio of Miss Douglas. ~ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


While our friends were lunch- 
ing at the Junior Pantheon, Miss 
Douglas had lunched with her 
companion Mrs Smith, and was 
now in her studio, chatting over 
her after-luncheon tobacco, which 
she took in the form of cigarettes. 
Miss Douglas did not mind in the 
least that there should be an odour 
of tobacco-smoke in her studio when 
her visitors arrived. She made no 
sectet of the fact that she liked a 
cigarette, and she smoked a good 
many. 

This emancipated young lady’s 
respectability- wrapper, as she 
called Mrs Smith in her merry 
fits,—a harmless neccessary addi- 
tion to the establishment,—was a 
timid, frightened, sympathetic soul, 
the widow of a doctor, who had 
left her very ill provided for. If 
Mrs Brockley complained of the 
neglected state of mother to a 
woman of genius, Mrs Smith had 
much more reason to complain of 
her position as humble chaperon. 
Hugh Millerby was the only per- 
son with whom she felt at ease in 
this higher society into which she 
had been lifted in her middle age, 
the only person who recognised her 
existence without effort visible to 
her suspicious eyes. For though 
Mrs Smith never complained at 

_ having to sit silent, neglected, and 
. Vacantly smiling, she was a close 
observer, and when she had known 
' Miss Douglas for some months, 


fairly surprised her with humorous 
mimicry of her distinguished ac- 
quaintances,— mimicry ~— without 
the slightest bitterness, mimicry 
in the gentlest vein of humour; 
for poor Mrs Smith was too 
broken-spirited to be capable even 
of feeling resentment. . Besides 
Miss “Douglas, Millerby and her 
friend Miss Quickset were the only 
persons aware of her peculiar gift. 

Mrs Smith was uneasy at the 
prospect of visitors, and was ner- 
vously trying to read one of Jane 
Marjoram’s novels. She meant to 
display it ostentatiously when Mrs 
Rorke came, to conciliate the novel- 
ist, and perhaps lead up to a little 
conversation with her. 

There was -no appearance of 


“nervous apprehension about Miss 


Douglas. She was lounging in a 
very easy gentlemanlike attitude, 
with one leg over the arm of a 
chair, talking over the characters 
of her acquaintances between the 
puffs of her cigarette. This kind 
of talk—generally humorous with 
a sub-acid flavour, for the lady 
had a real interest in the comedy 
of life—was one of her favourite 
occupations. Mrs Smith was a 
most appreciative listener, and 
sometimes ventured on a timid 
echo or illustration. 
The strange Count had been the 
last subject. <‘‘I wonder if he 
really knows twenty-seven lan- 
guages,’’ Miss Douglas was saying, 
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as she swung her leg meditatively. 
‘¢What can they be? Why should 
anybody learn twenty-seven lan- 
guages ?”” 

‘*He is very complimentary to 
everybody in his conversation,’’ 
said Mrs Smith, softly. She had 
seen him at Quickset’s when she 
had been there with her charge. 
He had not spoken to her unob- 
trusive self; but lookers-on see 
most of the game, and she had 
been struck by a certain appear- 
ance of system in the Count’s quiet 
efforts to please. 

‘*] wish I had got a little more 
out of him about Mr Darby 
Rorke,’’ said Miss Douglas, re- 
membering how abruptly the 
Count had put aside that topic 
of conversation at Raspian’s: ‘‘He 
quite snubbed me. There was 
something in his manner that in- 
timated in an offensive way that 
he knew I was curious on the 
” subject, and that he declined to 
gratify me. Not that it matters 


a pennypiece to me who her hus- 
band is, but I don’t like to be 


put off. I must draw M. le 
Comte another time. I wonder 
what newspaper Mr Rorke writes 
for, or if he writes for a news- 
paper at all.”’ 

‘* Doesn’t it strike you as strange 
that he should have known Mr 
Darby Rorke, without knowing 
that his wife writes novels?” 

**T don’t think there is much 
in that,’’ said Miss Douglas, after 
thinking for the space of a long 
pull at her cigarette, and slowly 
emitting the smoke thus accumu- 
lated. ‘But there is something 
mysterious about this Count. Did 
I tell you what Bob told me this 
morning, that he has been in the 
City about a company for develop- 
ing the mineral wealth of Bosnia, 
or something of that sort? The 
curious thing is, that a Mr Rorke 

has something to do with it. He 
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has a concession from the Avetian 
Government.” 

The experience of the late Dr 
Smith in companies had not been 
fortunate, and Mrs Smith’ habitu- 
ally regarded all persons connected 
with such things as rogues and 
swindlers. ‘* Very suspicious in- 
deed, my dear,’’ was her comment 
on this news. ‘I thought——” 

‘‘Oh, the concession is all 
square,’’ Bob says. Bob was Miss 
Douglas’s City brother. ‘They 
want Douglas & Son to be the 
auditors. But I think this ac- 
counts for his not wishing to say 
much about Mr Rorke. Perhaps 
he knows more about Mrs Rorke, 
too, than he pretends to. She 
turned pale when she saw him 
yesterday. I felt sure it was at 
him, though he turned it off by. 
pretending that it was at me. You 
just keep your eye on them this 


. afternoon.”’ 


‘He has a very cruel mouth,” 
remarked Mrs Smith. 

‘*Determined enough for any- 
thing. That’s the sort of man 
I admire,—not a soft and pur- 
ring tame cat like Millerby, who 
scratches like a cat, too, if you 
hurt him.” 

Before Mrs Smith could inter- 
pose a word in defence of her 
favourite, Miss Douglas continued, 
‘‘It was better than any play to 
see Millerby and old Quickset yes- 
terday. Poor Grace looked so sat 
upon.” 

She laughed merrily at the re- 
miniscence, and almost let her 
cigarette out. ‘‘I say, it would 
be a good joke! Serve him right for 
being such a weak-headed spoon.” 

Mrs Smith looked inquiringlys 
‘¢ What is it now, my dear?”’ 

Miss Douglas made -no imme- 
diate answer, but seized a bit of . 
paper and a pen, and began making 
a rapid sketch. ‘‘What do you 
think of that?’’ she asked, when it 
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was finished, handing it to Mrs 
Smith. 

It was a sketch of a dove carry- 
ing in its bill a curiously folded 
letter, bearing the simple super- 
scription—** Hope !’ 

«“] don’t understand,”’ said Mrs 
Smith, as Miss Douglas resumed 
her easy attitude in the chair, and 
continued to snigger mischievous- 
ly. ‘‘What are you going to do 
with it?”’ 

“Send it to Millerby. I will 
get Grace to post it from her dis- 
trict. He will think it comes from 
her, and make a fool of himself 
accordingly.”’ 

««But the handwriting? 7 


‘‘] will print the address,’’ said 


Miss Douglas—and taking an en- 
velope, proceeded to do this, and to 
enclose the sketch. 
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¢ Mrs Smith looked almost tear- 
ful. She thought of a certain 
anonymous letter, which the reader 
may remember was received by 
Mrs Millerby at Hardhill, and 
trembled with all the timidity of a 
scrupulous nature. ‘‘Oh, Fanny, 
I wish you wouldn’t do those 
things. It’s very dangerous, you 
know. I don’t think a lady should 
do such things.”’ 

‘¢Stuff!’’ said Fanny, closing her 
envelope; ‘‘it’s a very good joke.”’ 

A knock was heard at the door, 
and Miss Douglas hastened to 
assume a more decorous attitude. 
‘< There’s no harm in it, old Mother 
Propriety,’’ she said, patting Mrs 
Smith on the head. ‘‘Don’t you 
look so lugubrious about it.’”” And 
she turned to receive. Count 
Ramassy. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Miss Douglas’s last"picture stood 
on the easel, and before the arrival 
of any other visitor she had time to 
show the Count others that were in 
the studio, as well as photographs 
of some of her earlier productions. 
The Count followed the exhibition 
with grave interest, looking much 
impressed but saying little. 
1\‘‘Now,”’ she said, when the last 
had been shown, ‘‘ you have seen 
them all. It’s very good-natured 
of you not to have yawned once 
through the whole show. I’m sure 
I have bored you enough for one 
afternoon.”’ 

‘*On the contrary,”’ replied the 
Count. <‘‘I always like to see the 
whole of an artist’s work, more 
particularly when there is such a 
unity of character in it as there is 
in yours.”’ 

This was in allusion to the fact 
that nearly all Miss Douglas’s sub- 
jects were children, and their ae 
and playthings. 


‘‘Monotony, you mean?” said 
she, in somewhat sharp and defiant 
tones. 

‘‘Not at all. A genuine artist 
can secure much. greater real 
variety by working in a limited 
field. And I could not conceive 
any field more delightful, or,’’ he 
added, after pausing for a moment, 
—‘‘excuse me—more honourable 
to the woman’s heart of the pain- 
ter.” A sadness came over the 
Count’s facé as he spoke. 

Nothing is more pleasing than 
to get credit for virtues which we 
are doubtful of possessing. Miss 
Douglas’s worst enemy could not 
with justice have accused her of 
mawkish sentiment. But the com- 
pliment struck home, though she 
answered with an affectation of 
indifference— 

‘¢Oh, I took up child-painting 
for purely practical reasons. In 
the first place, it is easier for me 
as a spinster to get models. And 
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in the second place, child-pictures 
are sure to sell in dear domes- 
ticated England.” 


‘Don’t do yourself injustice.. 


You English are a very warm- 
hearted people, though for some 
reason it pleases you to be shy of 
admitting it.” 

‘‘If you mean that fondness for 
animals and children is a sign of 
warmth of heart, an acquaintance 
of mine, Mr Millerby, whom I 
think you have met, was only the 
other day maintaining the opposite. 
He considers it a sign of heartless- 
ness towards grown-up people—of 
heartlessness and soured affec- 
tions,—an allotropic form of ex- 
treme selfishness, I think he called 
it.” 

‘‘That is a very fantastic para- 
dox.”’ 

‘‘Mr Millerby holds that it is a 
scientific truth. He deduces it 
from the law of conservation of 
energy. Given a limited quantity 
of the energy of the system to be 
spent in affection, the more you 
give to the lower animals, the less 
you have for grown-up people.”’ 

‘« How very whimsical !’’ said the 
Count, in an indifferent tone, con- 
templating earnestly the painter’s 
last production. The subject was 
a cat dozing on a chair, and a 
pretty mirthful-looking girl reach- 
ing at it from behind the back of 
the chair, with intent apparently 
to nip its tail. Her arm was cau- 
tiously advanced, her face lighted 
up with mischievous expectation. 
‘¢Flirtation’’ was the title of the 
picture. 

‘“‘Il think this last picture of 
yours a decided advance on the 
others that I have seen. You 
have there given a true revelation 
of child-life.”’ 

‘* And the straight lines of the 
chair give value to the soft gracé- 
ful curves of the girl and the cat, 
don’t they?’’ added she, mocking- 
ly. ‘I see that you are an art 
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critic, monsieur, in addition to 
your other accomplishments. But 
it is a revelation of a very disagree- 
able phase of child-life, if Mr 
Millerby is right in another of 
his nice little paradoxes, that 
children are naturally cruel. He 
was good enough to say that he 
never knew what children were 
till he had seen my pictures, that 
he would always look at them 
henceforward through my spec- 
tacles, that I had poisoned his 
mind against them, with many 
other compliments of the same 
left-handed kind.” 

‘‘Oh, but you know,”’’ broke in 
good Mrs Smith, ‘‘Mr Millerby is 
really a great admirer of your 
pictures. That is only his fun.” 

‘‘T agree with him that children 
are naturally cruel,’’ said the 
Count. ‘‘Only,’’ he added, in a 
meaning voice, going up closer to” 
the picture, ‘‘I don’t draw the 
line at children.”’ 

Miss Douglas looked at him 
sharply. What did the man mean? 
Was it flirtation? If it was not, 
the remark was irrelevant and 
meaningless to the point of drivel; 
if it was, it had not been properly 
led up to—it was violent, forced, 
clumsy, and crude. The lady was 
sufficiently experienced to have an 
eye to artistic merit in the art. 
She had been trained in a good 
school. Her .good looks and her 
strikingly independent and eccen- 
tric position had brought her many 
lovers of a certain type, middle- 
aged gentlemen, exiles, travelling 
artists, and antiquaries, who had 
wives at home, and felt their way 
with practical delicacy and _ tact. 
A pretty dance on the ice Miss 
Douglas had led many a middle- 
aged Lothario, and many a one she 
had left floundering in situations 
of exasperating and ridiculous ig-, 
nominy. She generally had one or 
more affairs of the kind on hand, 
It was one of the amusements of 
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her life,—a dangerous amusement, 
no doubt, but danger had its 
charms for this self-reliant and 
wilful person. 

She looked at the Count sharply, 
and with a rising sense of con- 
tempt. He had fallen for the 
moment in her estimation. ‘‘I 
don’t quite see the point of that 
remark,’’ she said, in a dry tone. 

Even before she spoke, the Count 
was aware that he had made a 
false step. It was not easy to 


make a conquest of the cool intel- 


lect of Miss Douglas. Her alert- 
ness and want of sympathy had 
disconcerted him in his réé of dis- 
consolate widower and grave hu- 
manitarian. She had the advan- 
tage over him that Cassius would 
have had over Brutus if Brutus 
had been a sham. She diffused an 
atmosphere around her in which 
sentimental hypocrisy found it diffi- 
cult to live. But the Count, though 
disconcerted for a moment, made a 
desperate effort to regain the rails 
off which he had by inadvertent 
impulse so foolishly jerked himself. 

He turned from the picture, and 
faced Miss Douglas with a steady 
tye, saying in measured tones, into 
which he tried to throw an accent 
of sad surprise, ‘‘The remark is 
unhappily applicable to human 
beings in general. There is a great 
deal of pure cruelty in the world.”’ 

‘I am glad that my poor pic- 
ture should have been the means 
of suggesting so profound a reflec- 
tion.’’ 

**Don’t you believe that there 
is such a thing as disinterested 
malevolence in human nature?”’ 

The arrival of Professor Quick- 
set and his daughter interrupted 
the deliverance of Miss. Douglas 
on this difficult question, and gave 
the Count time to recover himself. 
There was another exhibition of 
the pictures, the artist modestly 
protesting that though it was very 
good of Mr Quickset to come, and 
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though she fully appreciated the 
honour of a visit from so busy a 
man, she was half inclined to wish 
she had not asked him, seeing that 
he knew so much about pictures 
and was so severe a judge. ‘‘ But 
you will promise not to be too hard 
to please ?”’ 

‘I will make no concessions to 
friendship. I will do my duty as 
a critic,’’ said the astronomer, 
gaily, ‘‘if Mrs Smith will be good 
enough to give me a cup of tea.”’ 

The astronomer was quite in 
holiday humour, and pleasantly 
told the artist, after the inspec- 
tion of the pictures, that she was 
‘‘getting on.”’ 

‘*Count Ramassy thinks my last 
a decided advance. I hope you 
agree with him.” 

Quickset cast towards him an 
impressed look, as much as to say, 
‘¢So you know about pictures too;”’ 
and the Count hastened to disclaim 
any special knowledge of art, only 
this picture pleased him more than 
the others, and he would be glad 
to be the possessor of it, if it was 
not already disposed of. 

‘‘You are perfectly right,” said 
the astronomer, authoritatively; 
‘‘the left-hand corner is perhaps a 
little empty. I don’t know that 
I wouldn’t have a terrier there, 
watching the operation.’ 

*<Excellent!’’ cried Miss Doug- 
las; ‘‘you are really doing your 
duty as a critic.” 

‘*Ready to bark as soon as the 
cat should start up,”’ suggested the 
Count. 

They all agreed that the Count 
entered thoroughly into the spirit 
of Mr Quickset’s suggestion. Mrs 
Smith was a little fluttered by the 
greatness of the company, but the 
scene appealed to her quiet sense 
of humour as she anticipated the 
‘ridicule that the inwardly incensed 
artist would cast upon the idea 
when they were .alone. 

‘¢Isn’t the cat lovely?” cried 
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Miss Quickset, darting forward 
and kneeling in front of the pic- 
ture. ‘‘Such an image of content! 
It does seem cruel to disturb it.’’ 

‘I have just been telling Count 
Ramassy Mr Millerby’s opinion 
that children are naturally cruel.’’ 

Quickset glanced uneasily at his 
daughter, who covered her confu- 
sion by moving off to the photo- 
graphs on a table in the corner. 
‘« That young man,”’ he said quietly, 
‘‘will change a good many of his 
opinions before he is many years 
older.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps he has some reason 
for this particular opinion, and 


would be glad to have reason for 
changing it,’’ said Miss Douglas, 
with a dry smile, to Mrs Smith, 
Miss Quickset heard the remark 
and coloured, as she ru 
among the photographs with trem- 
bling hand. ‘‘There! that is my 
favourite,’’ she cried to the Count, 
who had followed her. 

Miss Douglas watched the ner- 
vous movement with an amused 
‘light in her eyes, and turning to 
the astronomer, engaged him in 
conversation about the existence 
of a principle of pure malevo- 


lence in the human breast. She 


disputed it warmly. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Professor Quickset and Miss 
Douglas were still engaged in dis- 
cussing the constitution of the 
natural man, and battling gaily 
over cases. of apparent delight in 
the infliction of pain for its own 
sake—of course upon others—with 
good Mrs Smith as an audience 
of the keen encounter of wits, 
when Mrs Darby Rorke was an- 
nounced. 

Miss Douglas’s curiosity as to 
the relations between this lady and 
the Count had not been diminished 
by his blundering attempt at a 
flirtation with herself. That such 
was his intention she could not 
doubt. His endeavour to give the 
silly remark about cruelty a dif- 
ferent turn had not misled her. 
There was no mistaking the ori- 
ginal tone. The spoken word can- 
not be brought back, however 
many other words are sent after it 
to keep it out of harm’s way. <I 
must keep an eye on this inconsol- 
able widower,’’ Miss Douglas had 
said to herself. ‘‘My revelation 
of child-life is not the only réve« 
lation that has been made this 
afternoon. He is not quite the 
saint that he seems.”’ 


While, therefore, she welcomed 
Mrs_ Rorke with effusion, she 
kept the tail of her eye on Count 
Ramassy. ’ 

For this fictitious nobleman the 
meeting with his sister was a se- 
vere trial of his histrionic powers. 
He was not altogether unprepared 
for it, though it came upon him 
rather suddenly. In arranging her 
little party the day before, which 
she did after her curiosity was 
inflamed by Mrs Rorke’s change of 
colour at sight of the Count, and 
the Count’s personal knowledge of 
Mr Rorke, Miss Douglas had not 
told Mrs Rorke that she was to 
meet the Count, nor the Count 
that he was to meet Mrs Rorke. 
The inquisitive woman wished to 
watch the effect of an unexpected 
encounter. 

As it happened, both were par- 
tially on their guard, the occur- 
rences of the previous day having 
warned them of the possibility of 
another meeting. For Mrs Rorke 
the difficulty lay in this, that she 
had not been able to make up her 
mind what to do if they should 
meet again. She shrank from 
making a scene by charging her 
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own brother with being an impos- 
tor. On the other hand, she felt 
that if she tried to treat him as a 
stranger, introduced to her for the 
first time, she made herself almost 
an accomplice in his deception, 
whatever might be the object of it. 
If he could only be persuaded to 
goaway! T his, as her mother had 

in and again repeated, would 
be the best solution. Mrs Brock- 
ley had undertaken to persuade 
him to this, if in the meantime 
Mrs Rorke would promise to do 
nothing rash. 

The Count, of course, was under 
the necessity of accommodating his 
action to hers, and thus. was in 
a position of greater uncertainty, 
though not of equal misery. He 
was outwardly calm enough, but 
his pulsation was decidedly quick- 
ened as he stood with Miss Quick- 
set by the little side-table turning 
over and commenting on the pho- 
tographs of the painter’s achieve- 
ments, inwardly thanking his stars 
that he had taken the precaution 
of seeing Mrs Rorke last night. 
What would she do now? Would 


she recognise him? He was hold- ° 


ing himself ready with desperate 
composure for whatever might 
emerge, as Miss Quickset, eagerly 
and nervously, still a little dis- 
tracted by the mention of Miller- 
by’s name, pointed out the beauties 
of her friend’s art. Perhaps she 
would simply ignore him ! 

This, in fact, seemed to be what 
Mrs Rorke had decided on; for, not 
unobserved by her hostess, she had 
taken a chair with her back to 
him, and was being attended to 
with tea and. ready conversation 
by the gallant astronomer. 

Should he boldly remind her 
that he had been introduced yes- 


terday at Raspian’s? 


He could hardly avoid it, for 
presently Miss Quickset left him 
to speak to Mrs Rorke and listen 
to the conversation _ between her 
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father and that lady. The girl 
loved and admired her father. 
Always affectionate to his children, 
he had petted and caressed her 
more than usual since she had 
shown signs of rebellion in the 
affair of Millerby; and though she 
was hurt by his slighting mention 
of that young man a few minutes 
ago, affection soon triumphed over 
her sense of injustice. His kind 
look and smile, as she returned 
to listen to him with filial pride, 
restored her to happiness again. 

Left thus stranded among the 
photographs, the Count quickly 
made up his mind. Waiting fora 
pause in the conversation, he ad- 
vanced to Mrs Rorke, and claimed 
to have been introduced to her 
before. 

Mrs Rorke bowed coldly, and 
the Count said something about 
the privilege of meeting her. ‘‘We 
all read your works,”’ he said, point- 
ing to the volume with which Mrs 
Smith was trying to catch the 
novelist’s eye. ‘‘I read this in a 
Tauchnitz edition on my way to 
London.” 

Mrs Rorke answered this with a 
faint smile, which by a stranger 
would have been attributed to the 
embarrassment of a modest author, 
and the Count continued with fluent 
politeness. ‘‘I think your heroine 
charming; but if I may be par- 
doned for saying so, I think you 
paint your villain a little too black. 
It is hardly in nature that he could 
have behaved so badly to such a 
woman as you describe.”’ 

Mrs Rorke coloured just percep- 
tibly, and made answer that she 
was afraid she was a bad hand 
at defending herself. Then she 
looked. as if she would like to 
resume her conversation with Mr 
Quickset. 

Miss Douglas was inwardly de- 
lighted with her own astuteness. 
All her suspicions were confirmed 
by ._Mrs_ Rorke’s embarrassment. 
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The man of science, on he other 
hand, saw nothing in the novelist’s 
manner but a shy disinclination 
to discuss her own works in com- 
pany, and gallantly came to the 
rescue. 

‘«We can never expect the two 
sexes to agree about heroines and 
villains,’’ he said. ‘‘But I have 
just been trying to frighten the 
ladies about your comet. Have 
you got those positions we were 
talking of last night?’’ 

The Count explained that they 
had telegraphed to Hardhill, but 
that Mr Millerby’s brother was not 
at home—was, in fact, on his way 
to London in connection with the 
meeting of the British Association. 

‘* That is a pity,’’ observed Quick- 
set, ‘‘for we have very few nights 
now till the Association meets, 
and I am afraid I shall not have 
time to make a search. There has 


been a hitch in the arrangements 
for evening lectures, and it has 
been coolly suggested that I should 


fill the gap.’’ 
‘I do hope you will consent,” 
exclaimed Miss Douglass. ‘I 


should go to the meeting myself 


if you did.’’ It occurred to this 
satirist of her sex that she might 
find some materials among the 
female members of the gathering. 

‘Do, papa,’’ chimed in Miss 
Quickset. ‘‘He is taking me,”’ 
she added, proudly, to Mrs Rorke. 
‘*[ have never heard papa lecture.”’ 

‘*T also hope to have the pleas- 
ure of hearing you,’’ said Mrs 
Rorke, glad to escape from her 
uneasy speculations as to the pre- 
tended Count’s connection with 
the comet. She wondered whether 
this was part of his deception, and 
what could be the object of it. 

‘¢ T have consented,’’ said the man 
of science, pleased as mere man 
could not but be with this unani- 
mous flutter of interest. ‘And if I 
had not, how could I have resist- 
ed this most influential petition? 
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If you would also be good cng 
to find me a subject——”’ 

‘‘Any subject !’’ exclaimed Mis 
Douglas. ‘‘You must have hun- 
dreds of subjects.”’ 

‘“‘Any subject!’’ echoed Miss 
Quickset, delightedly. 

‘‘Any subject !’’ came as a faint- 
er echo from Mrs Smith. 

‘¢Why not take comets?’’ sug- 
gested the Count. ‘The subject 
would be opportune. Not that 
you want that, of course.’ 

Quickset threw back his head 
and mused. 

‘*Pity 1 am not near my obser- 
vatory,’’ said the Count. ‘I might 
find it. for you at once. I know 
generally where to look.”’ 

‘My observatory! ’’ thought poor 
Mrs Rorke. ‘‘ Then he és pretend- 
ing to be, what he is not.” She 
knew that there were astronomical 
instruments in the house where he 
acted as tutor, because she had 
heard of his star-gazing in his 
letters. Apparently he was_pass- 
ing himself off as the master of 
this establishment. What could 
be his object? 

‘If you care.to use my instru 
ments,’’ said the astronomer, cor- 
dially, ‘‘you are very welcome to 
them.”’ 

This was what the Count had 
been fishing for, but he professed 
unwillingness to tamper with in- 
struments so valuable as Professor 
Quickset’s must be. ‘‘I am but 
a bungling amateura.”’ 

‘‘T am not afraid,” said Quick- 
set. ‘*Grace will help you if you 
like. She knows all about them. 
Come up to-night, and I will give 
you a start myself. It will bea 
favour to me.” 

When this had been arranged, 
Mrs Rorke, to fill a pause in the 
conversation, asked whether. there 
was any real danger in comets. 
‘‘Not the slightest,’’ said the astro- 
nomer, and proceeded to discourse 
about comets in general. The Count 
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drew Miss Douglas aside, under 
pretence of looking again at her 
pictures, and remarked to her in 
a low voice— 

‘How very sensitive authors 
are about their books! ”’ 

‘«« What makes you say so?’”’ She 
waited with malicious curiosity for 
his answer. ‘‘ He is trying to put 
me off the scent,’’ she thought. 

«Did you not observe how an- 
noyed Mrs Rorke looked when I 
hinted that I did not consider her 
villain as successful as her heroine ? 
It was very stupid of me, was it 
not? One never knows the right 
thing to say on these occasions. I 
could not help remembering how 
pale she turned when she saw you 
—the dreaded critic—yesterday. 
But -I suppose I oughtn’t to have 
said it, ought I?” 

‘*‘T don’t see why you shouldn’t, 
if you think it. I never feel sore 
when anybody cuts up my pic- 
tures.” , 

‘¢ Well,” said the Count, ‘‘ I can’t 
believe that such an unmitigated, 
unscrupulous villain as—I forget 
his name—Mrs Rorke’s villain, you 
know,—is within the bounds of 
probability.”’ 

“She may have had experience 
of them,’’ observed Miss Douglas, 
significantly. 

The Count gave a slight start, 
which was not lost upon his inter- 
locutor. ‘‘There is certainly some- 
thing between them,”’ she thought. 
But he quickly regained command 
of himself. He looked at Mrs 
Rorke with fresh interést, as if 
she had suddenly been presented 
to him in a new light, and asked, 
‘Has she, then, a history ?”’ 

‘You are a cool hand,”’ thought 
Miss Douglas. But before she had 
time to prosecute her purpose of 
putting: sly questions about the 
Count’s acquaintance with Mr 
Rorke, her arm was touched by 
her brother Bob, the City man. 
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Bob had entered quietly, and 
after listening for a little with a 
deferential smile to the astronomer, 
had made his way towards the in- 
dividual whom he judged, from 
his sister’s previous description, 
to be Count Ramassy. Bob was 
a thick-set, large-headed, and well- 
featured young man, clad in well- 
cut clothes, but too sensible to sub- 
due the natural energy of his man- 
ner to the regulation languor of 
the masher. 

‘Your name was mentioned to 
me yesterday in the City,” he said, 
when introduced to the Count. 
‘‘In connection with a Quicksilver 
Company in Bosnia,’’ he added, in 
answer to the Count’s look of po- 
lite inquiry. . ‘‘Mr Rorke’s con- 
cession—a good thing, I believe ?’’ 

Miss Quickset was conversing: 
gaily with Mrs Rorke, and the 
astronomer’s voice sounded clear 
and distinct in exposition to his 
fair auditor, but Mrs Rorke caught 
the mention of her husband’s name: 
and turned pale. Quickset attrib- 
uted the change in her expression 
to his vivid picture of a cosmic: 
catastrophe, and hastened to assure 
her that there was no chance of 
it in our time—it might happen in 
millions of years. 

The Count paused for a moment 
as if searching his memory before 
answering Bob’s question. Then 
his face lighted up, and he said, 
‘‘Ah, yes; I believe it is a good . 
thing. Mr Rorke called upon me 
about it before I left Vienna. I 
know the country well. The quick- 
silver-mines are near Foinica, and 
have not been worked for years. 
There is an immense amount of 
undeveloped mineral wealth in that 
region. I travelled there immedi- 
ately after the Austrian occupa- 
tion. If you will come to me any 
time you like to fix, I will tell you 
all I know about it. What a coun- 
try that is for mountainous scenery, 
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Miss Douglas! You would revel 
in it. Chasms and gorges, with 
patches of the loveliest verdure 
—stupendous piles of rocks like 
Egyptian masonry, limestone peaks 
like pyramids; I have never seen 
such grandeur anywhere.”’ 

‘And the quicksilver can be 
got at?’’ queried the prosaic Bob. 

‘* Certainly—in abundance. The 
only difficulty is with the roads; 
and the Government would assist 
in that, as they are anxious to get 
the interior opened up to the Adri- 
atic coast. By the way, is not Mr 
Quickset’s son an engineer? ”’ 

Quickset had risen to go. ‘‘We 
shall see you to-night, then,”’ he 
said, as the Count crossed to him. 
‘*T must look in at the Pantheon 
before going home. Come, Grace, 
and I will put you in a cab.”’ 

**T am going to the Pantheon 
too,’”’ said the Count. 

It was finally arranged that 
Quickset and the Count should 
dine together at the Pantheon, and 
that Miss Quickset should stay a 
little longer with her friends. 

On the way to the Pantheon 
the Count made dexterous use of 
his knowledge that young Quickset 
was an engineer. Incidentally he 
led the father to talk of him, and 
mentioned that a mining company 
in which he had been asked to in- 
terest himself was in want of a 
clever and capable man to survey 
the country and report. If the 
appointment was good enough for 
Mr Robert Quickset, the Count 
was certain that the projectors of 
the company would be only too 
glad to get him. Quickset pro- 
mised to lay the matter before his 
son. ‘‘He is young,’’ the Count 
concluded, passing slightly from the 
subject, ‘‘and it might interest him 
to see the country. Perhaps it 
might not be too much to hope that 
you would accompany him as far 


as my place on the Lake of Como,’ 
Quickset, who was a much more 
guileless and impulsive man than 
he himself suspected, felt his heart 
warming towards this accomplished 
and obliging friend. ‘It was one 
of the adventurer’s principles that 
he need not care how lavish he was 
in his promises, as it must always 
be possible to get out of them some- 
how with a little ingenuity. He 
could easily, when the time came, 
contrive some means of postponing 
Quickset’s visit to. his palace on the 
Lake of Como. 

He trusted to Chance and_his 
own ingenuity, and so far neither 
had betrayed his trust. «Chance 
was backing him up with all its 
might, perhaps as a reward for his 
unreserved confidence in its favour. 
When Chance suggested to him his 
little deceit about the calculated 
orbit of the comet, it saw much 
farther ahead than he did, had 
plans for him far beyond anything 
that he had conceived, and pro- 
posed to conduct its favourite to 
a pinnacle of success very much 
higher than he yet dreamed of. 


The acute Miss Douglas suspect- ~ 


ed him; but, as often happens with 
very clever people, she was ona 
wrong scent. She had her own 
theory to account for Mrs Rorke’s 
embarrassment in the presence of 
the Count. That they had met 
before, and that there was some- 
thing between them, she felt quite 
certain, and so far she was right. 
Her theory of the relationship be 
tween them was not the right 
theory; but she saw much to make 
her firmly convinced that it was. 
The more she watched them, the 
more certain she became. There 
are none so blind as those who are 
not looking the right way. Chance 
and the Count were much more 
than a match for Miss Douglas 
and lynx-eyed Suspicion. 
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THE NEGROES OF THE CONGO. 


TuE observations which I here 
propose to make have been the re- 
sults of two years spent with the 
Congo International Expedition on 
a special service which has ex- 
tended over an intercourse with— 
(1) the tribes on the Congo banks 
from its mouth up to internal Cen- 
tral Africa; (2) the natives of the 
western oil-rivers under British 
protection; and (3) the natives 
of the British possessions on the 
western coast. Experience of all 
these sorts and conditions of na- 
tives ‘has naturally presented me 
with many a curious and _ interest- 
ing contrast. It has shown me 
actual examples of how great a 
modification civilised habits and 
civilised rule can effect upon a 
people by no means contemptible 
in what, for want of a better 
word, I will call the savage state : 
examples which, from _ personal 
observation of all the intermedi- 
ate links in the chain of circum- 
stances stretching from a savage 
to a_ civilised condition, have 
saved me from setting myself the 
unsatisfactory task of propound- 
ing theories. 

The uncivilised negro of Central 
Africa is not (to use the language 
of Exeter Hall) a poor and igno- 
rant savage. Judged from a men- 
tal standpoint he is neither poor 
nor ignorant. He has no poverty 
of ideas, and his reasoning powers 
are of a high order. He is deeply 
superstitious, has the organ of ven- 
eration well developed, and shows 
such’ great respect for tradition 
that to call it conservatism hardly 
expresses its comprehensiveness— 
for even might bows down before 
it. Incapacity and ignorance are, 
I opine, attributes relative to the 
moral and material surroundings of 


the man and the stage of advance- 
ment to which his tribe has attain- 
ed. This granted, it is libellous, 
therefore, to call men ignorant 
who, like the negroes of Central 
Africa, show such astonishing ca- 
pacity, not only in the shrewd way 
in which they manage their petty 
affairs of state, but also in putting 
to its best use all that nature has 
provided them with—and that with 
a keen eye to climatic changes and 
climatic peculiarities. 

The uncivilised negro regards 
the white man, not in the light of 
one with whom he is to put him- 
self in competition, but as a being 
of altogether different calibre, al- 
most of a different humanity, from 
himself. He believes that the whites 
possess powers almost unlimited, 
and it is always a matter of won- 
der to him. that they allow them- 
selves to be conquered by death. 
In one instance, where a tribe was 
strong in its belief that white 
men came from the water, and one 
of our party was unfortunately 
drowned, the chief of the tribe 
would often ask when he would 
return. It was useless to urge 
that he was dead, for the old chief 
would always give this pathetic 
answer: ‘‘No; he was tired of the 
black man, and he went to his 
home in the water to rest. He 
will soon return.”’ 

The uncivilised negro thinks 
white men aliens, and treats them 
as such. They are men quite out- 
side him, and incapable of sympa- 
thising with his feelings. |More 
especially is this seen with regard , 
to his superstitious customs and 
his fetish worship, which he deems 
white men incapable of under- 
standing or expressing an opinion 
upon. An attempt at the latter 
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was once met with a disdainful 
request not to talk foolishly. 

I propose to give one or two 
anecdotes of the most interesting 
occasions when the negro first 
came in contact with white men. 
During one of the first visits of a 
party belonging to the expedition 
to a certain tribe, the curious na- 
tives gathered open-mouthed round 
the white men, and discussed their 
appearance freely. The decision 
they arrived at as to where these 
strange creatures came from was 
this: That all white men come 
from the water, as witness their 
boots, which hide feet unlike black 
men’s feet, but like fishes’ fins. 
The big canoes (7.¢. , steam-launches) 
they travel in were propelled, they 
said, through the water by white 
slaves who push them from behind ; 
while the one white man who stood 
up in front of the big fire was 
cooking ‘‘chop”’ (#.e., food) for the 
party. 

The negro, again, is delighted if 
he can turn his tables on you and 
put you at a disadvantage. Once 
when a young Belgian officer died, 
and it was found practicable to 
procure the services of a_ priest 
from a neighbouring Roman Cath- 
olic mission to bury him, the 
funeral was accordingly conducted, 
as far as possible, with all the 
ornate and miscellaneous rites of 
that Church. After the ceremony, 
one old man who had been a 
spectator, remarked, ‘‘ White man 
laughs at black man’s fetish; what 
be this ?”’ 

Again. I was once present when 
a friend asked a chief if the latter 
knew his name. Being answered in 
‘ the negative, he replied, ‘‘ What 
not know my name when I have 
been here two years!’’ ‘‘Do you 
know my name?’’ retorted the 
chief. ‘‘No,’’ said my friend. ‘I 
have been here more than two 
years,’’ quietly added the chief. 


The Negroes of the Congo. 


The personal character of the 
enlightened native or ridiculous 
savage—for he is both, according 
to the point of view from which 
you consider him—presents a cu- 
rious mixture of the spoiled child 
and man of keen _ shrewdness, 
Easily angered, he is as easily 
pleased again by the presentation 
of a piece of gaudy cloth, an empty 
bottle, or some such trifle which 
he has never seen before. You 
play upon his feelings as you 
would on those of a spoiled child 
whom you wished to humour. 

On the other hand, he is imbued 
from his earliest years with the 
importance of getting the better 
of his fellows; and so admirably 
does he disguise his feelings, that 
a stranger at a ‘‘palaver”’ might 
easily be misled by his air of ex- 
cessive simplicity. He does not | 
appear to be particularly vain of 
his personal appearance. Though 
great attention is paid to the dress- 
ing of the hair and the painting of 
the face, I do not find one instance 
where this appears to be inspired 
by simple vanity; it seems rather 
to be an observance of custom, of 
which he is very tenacious. But 
he is extremely avaricious, and his 
ambition is to possess much wealth. 
Towards this end he will sacrifice 
everything, except his fetishes and 
those brass ornaments which be- 
token his rank, for both are held 
sacred. He is also extremely 
suspicious—his capacity for sus- 
picion being far greater than his 
power of faith. Once succeed in 
getting him to trust you, and he 
will trust up to a certain point, 
but never trust you blindly. In 
other respects consider him, as I 
have said, as a spoiled child who 
has a strange mental mixture of 
simplicity and shrewdness, and 
you will have a fair general esti- 
mate of the character of the un- 
civilised negro. 
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His superstitious observances 
include the loading himself with 
charms, as fetish protections against 
‘all kinds of ills. There are even 
special charms for special parts of 
the body, which must be placed 
only on that part to which they 
belong in order to be efficacious. 
In big ‘‘palavers’’ between chief 
and chief, each one is minutely 
searched by men of the opposite 
party, in order to ascertain if a 
fetish which would annul the 
whole proceeding is concealed 
about the person of either. Should 
such a manceuvre succeed, it would 
be looked upon as only an admi- 
rable piece of shrewdness. He 
worships, too, or venerates with 
reverence, the spirits of his an- 
cestors; some natural object—a 
tree, for instance—being select- 
ed as their abiding place, which 
promptly transforms it into a 
fetish-tree, damage to which is 
punishable by death. An exten- 
sive system of phallic-worship pre- 
vails amongst the people, the motif 
of which I have found it impos- 
sible to ascertain as yet, so averse 
are they to satisfying the curiosity 
of strangers—except that it ap- 
pears to be dictated more by a 
feeling of awe than by any de- 
light in indecency. Their various 
‘languages are rich and worthy of 
study, as he who knows anything 
of Bantu grammar will acknow- 
ledge. That of the Congo is musi- 
cal and flowing; that of the Batéké 
is terse and brief. 

In common with many other 
negro tribes of Western Africa, 
there is a curiously constituted 
society existing amongst them 
called the ‘‘Nkimba.’’ This ap- 
pears to be a system of training the 
young under what may be called 
priestly supervision, in accordance 
with the fetishistic ideas of the 
people, entailing a rigorous obser- 
vance of certain forms and cere- 
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monies in dress and behaviour; 
and it possesses a distinct language 
understood only by the initiated, 
on whom are conferred many 
arbitrary powers. Very little is 
known of this institution, and 
there is material for much fruitful 
research in the customs of this 
and kindred societies, such as the 
Egbo of Old Calabar, and. the so- 
cieties of the Gaboon and Cameroon 
regions. It may be interesting, 
however, to insert here, in his own 
words, some information gathered 
by Mr Harvey of the Congo Liv- 
ingstone Mission, during a long 
residence amongst the Nkimbas, 
which he courteously supplied me 
during my stay there:— 


“The Nkimba is a secret society of 
—there is every reason to believe— 
ancient origin. Its object, to judge 
by its working, is to wield a despotic 
sway over the minds of both the 
enlightened and unenlightened, but 
especially over the latter. The 
Nkimba seems to claim power over 
all evil spirits, and especially over 
the “ Ndoki,’ or arch evil one, whom 
they profess to catch and thrash un- 
mercifully. Their (z.e., the initiated) 
influence over the mindsof the people 
is upheld by their knowledge of a 
distinct’ language called Nkimba, 
which they invariably employ when 
speaking to each other before a 
‘Mungwala,’ or uninitiated one; and 
also by wearing a hideous grass dress 
which completely conceals their head 
and body, only a portion of their legs 
being visible below the dress. These 
exposed parts are made ghastly white 
by being daubed with whitewash. 

«All the young male members of a 
community are eligible for initiation, 
the ceremony taking place at a cer- 
tain fixed period. At the initiation 
ceremony the candidate has some kind 
of liquor handed him to drink, after 
which he dances round with such 
vehemence that eventually he falls 
down insensible. He is then declared 
to be dead, and any sceptical persons 
among the audience are invited to 
test the fact by a close inspection. 
However, it is usually taken for 
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granted—a sceptical frame of mind 
involving much danger to the indi- 
vidual indulging in it. The insen- 
sible man is taken away by the ‘Zin- 
kimba’ performing the ceremony, and, 
after an interval, is brought back to 
the place of initiation alive, but an 
entirely different individual. He pre- 
tends not to know any one, not even 
his own relatives, but inquires their 
names, and the name of the town, its 
king, &c. He now receives a new 
name, which is added, or rather pre- 
fixed, to one of his former names. 
Ever afterwards this Nkimba name 
must never be omitted unless a direct 
insult is intended. 

“After the initiation ceremony the 
candidate is secluded from both 
Mungwala (uninitiated) and those 
who have been formerly initiated; 
and during the next six months he 
never washes himself, but merely 
daubs his body with whitewash. 

“The Zinkimba, owing to their 
ministry in the sphere of spirituali- 
ties, claim especial privileges in rela- 
tion to carnal things, which claim is 
usually admitted by the poor fright- 
ened and bullied Mungwala. The 
order is evidently upon something 
like the Freemason principle, for a 
Mungwala who enters their enclosure 
pretending to be a Nkimba is readily 
detected by his inability to go through 
the various ceremonies. At the end 
of the term of training, all go to some 
secret watering-place to wash, and 
then are free. It seems to be quite 
distinct from fetishism.” 


Domestic slavery of course exists 
in all communities. The chiefs 
spend all their wealth in the pur- 
chase of slaves, despatching period- 
ically parties up the river to buy 
young boys and girls, presumably 
from the marts which supply the 
eastern coast. In most villages 
the slaves are allowed to marry, 
and even to have a voice in the 
palavers on the political affairs of 
the tribe. The system of govern- 
ment is half patriarchal, half re- 
publican. The slaves are in all 
ways subject to their respective 
chiefs, who in turn owe allegiance 


to the king. 
the conservative tendencies of the 
natives is here shown, the king 
being in many cases a man much 
poorer and far less powerful than 
his tributary chiefs; but this in no 
way affects the loyalty of these 
chiefs, as far as outward respect 
and the payment of tribute are con-. 
cerned. An example of one of 
these kings is the well-known 
Makoko, from whom M. de Brazza 
derived his claims to the Congo, 
which the powerful though tribu- 
tary chiefs as well as the Inter- 
national Association disputed. The 
slaves work and fish for their 
owners, who in the latter case 
take a certain royalty on the re- 
sults of their labour. In times of 
war they rally round their chiefs. 
In some tribes, however, the sys- 
tem of domestic slavery has a more 
vicious tendency. The chiefs re- 
tain all the young girls for their 
private harem, and the young and 
able-bodied men are not allowed 
to marry. ‘These chiefs being prin- 
cipally elderly men, population in 
consequence deteriorates, and an 
incredible amount of secret licen- 
tiousness runs rampant amongst 
the youth of both sexes. 

The most heinous crime appears 
to be theft, whether it consists in 
stealing a black man’s goods or in 
having intercourse with his female 
slaves. Thefts from whites are 
legitimate—the white man _ being 
an alien—and are not punishable 
unless the white man himself in- 
sists on or inflicts _ punishment. 
The mode of punishment for theft 
was in one case as follows: The 
thief being taken in the act of 
stealing a piece of cassava- root 
from the public market, was tied 
securely to a long pole with 
his hands behind him; the pole 
was then planted in the ground 
like a flagstaff, and the unfortu- 
nate victim was left there to the 
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mercies of the vultures, to die in 
slow torture. 

Witchcraft, apart from its religi- 
ous significance, frequently is made 
the excuse for a cunning exercise 
of statecraft. It then becomes a 
powerful weapon in the hands of 
a jealous and suspicious chief, and 
when thus used, is an effective curb 
on any presumptuous young man 
who seems to his chief to be be- 
coming too rich or too influential, 
to the detriment of his (the chief’s) 

wer. On the death of any one 
of the tribe being attributed to 
witchcraft, the ‘‘medicine-man”’ is 
sent for to discover the bewitcher. 
The culprit having been fixed upon, 
whether in compliance with a hint 
from the chief or otherwise, he is 
made to drink an infusion of the 
bark of the msassa wood—a red- 
coloured bark which is pounded 
and boiled in water. In some 
cases in which the patient vomits 
this decoction, he is set free and 
regarded as innocent. ‘This rarely 
occurs—or rather is allowed to 
occur; and the poison having done 
its work, frequently with the help 
of a knife, the body of the victim 


is disembowelled and the seat of 


the witchery removed. 

Should, however, any influen- 
tial member of the tribe fall sick, 
and his sickness be attributed to 
the action of malignant spirits, the 
medicine-women are called in to 
exorcise them, which is accom- 
plished by means of an elaborate 
ceremony. With their bodies 
daubed with paint, they march 
round a large fire to the accom- 
paniment of a weird incantation, 
plucking the feathers from a fowl 
and throwing them into the fire. 
This leads up to a Bacchanalian 
festival. These modern Menads, 
playing stringed instruments and 
dancing wildly to equally wild 
songs, twirl madly round and 
round, twisting their bodies into 
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all kinds of contorted positions, 
and completing the ceremony by 
falling into violent fits of hysterics 
induced by the abnormal excite- 
ment. 

Another of their most notable 
ceremonies is entering into the 
bond of blood-brotherhood. This 
is made between chiefs who have 
hitherto been at enmity, for state 
purposes and for mutual security, 
and is held inviolable. The cere- 
mony varies in different districts. 
In one case the contracting parties 
literally drink each other’s blood, 
sucking it from an incision in the 
arm; in another, they smear each 
other’s bodies with blood. But the 
ceremony most common is perform- 
ed as follows: The arm of each per- 
son is cut with a sacred knife, and 
each taking a slice of banana, rubs 
it in the blood of his future brother, 
and eats the palatable morceau. A 
goat is then killed, and each takes 
a piece of its liver, dips it in salt, 
and presents it to the other. A 
set fortn of service is intoned by 
one member of the tribe intimat- 
ing that the breaking of this tie 
of brotherhood will be avenged by 
instant death, and declaring that 
all old feuds hitherto existing 
between the contracting parties 
are now flung into the river to 
be carried away bv the current. 
Though repulsive, this ceremony 
is impressive. 

The dead are buried in a sitting 
position, with all their worldly 
goods around them. If a chief 
dies, his wives are sometimes sac- 
rificed, and the entrails eaten in 
those districts where cannibalism 
prevails. The exterior of the 
grave is adorned with fetishes, 
empty bottles, and many household 
utensils intended for the use of 
the deceased during his passage to 
another condition. 

The native women are the beasts 
of burden and the general labourers 
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of their lords and masters. They 
work in the fields, carry supplies 
to the markets, and superintend 
the sale of them. They represent 
so much money-value to their 
owners. The possession of many 
wives gives rank, and a woman 
is considered a courteous and val- 
uable present. As a rule, from 
the nature of their life, the women 
are a stunted, ill-formed race: in- 
deed in the majority of instances 
the children alone possess any 
pleasing features or habits. The 
perishable beauty of child-life is 
exhibited even here; and it is in 
Africa where one can freely realise 
that no surroundings, however re- 
pulsive, can altogether banish the 
freshness of childhood. 

There is one strange exception 
to this almost universal treat- 
ment of women, which deserves a 
longer study than I was able to 
give to it. A tribe called the 
Wabouma, living fo the south of 
the Congo in Central Africa, I 
found ruled by queens and female 
chiefs. The pleasing features of 
the women here—their graceful 
and _ well-developed figures, lithe 
and lissom, and undeformed by 
laborious toil—-were a_ pleasant 
contrast to their Congo sisters. 
Some of the husbands had a real 
or fancied henpecked appearance, 
which afforded amusement to our 

arty. 

Thus far I have described the 
native of the Congo region as I 
have found him, and it must be 
remembered that I allude to the 
native who is beyond the reach 
of white trading influence. ‘Those 
natives of the river who come 
within the range of the influence 
of the white traders on the coast, 
are mainly an inferior race, very 
much under the influence of a 
liquor supplied by these traders 
which is called giz, but bears little 
resemblance to the spirit known 
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by that name in Europe. And 
before passing to the next branch 
of my subject, I will add a few re. 
marks on the way the International 
Association has exercised its rights 
as sovereign in this territory, with 
the reason mainly that they will 
be useful as a means of contrast 
when I describe the native of our 
English settlements on the western 
coast. 

The native chief preserves his 
complete independence, and is un- 
hampered in the control of his sub- 
jects, except in matters of sacrificing 
life for the gratification of super- 
stitious instincts. Where practi- 
cable, the influence of the Interna- 
tional Association has been used to 
forbid human sacrifices; to settle 
old-standing feuds between tribe 
and tribe, and thus open free com- 
munication on all roads, enabling 
trading-parties to cross the bound- 
ary of their tribal districts with 
security, which in turn. leads to the . 
establishment of common markets; 
to consolidate these friendly rela- 
tions, and to establish these advan- 
tages on a permanent basis; to 
settle native palavers in accordance 


-with native custom as far as it is 


consistent with perfect justice, and 
thus to win the confidence of the 
chiefs,—a policy, be it noted, far dif- 
ferent from that of the French, who 
crush the natives, and of the Portu- 
guese, who bully them (where they 
can), and far different also from the 
English policy of pampering them: 
with the result that one can travel 
a distance of 2000 miles under the 
Association flag without fear of 
molestation, through districts in- 
habited by tribes of natives whose 
power is by no means to be de- 
spised. Reference might be made 
in contrast to the powerful Ashanti 
tribe, that keeps our Gold Coast 
colony in constant. fear of attack; 
and also to the numerous feuds 
between the internal tribes of the 
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Lagos district, which have pre- 
vented, and seemingly —for all 
that the Government will do to 
check them —will prevent, the 
commercial development of what 
might be a rich possession. What- 
ever be the future of the Interna- 
tional Association (now forming 
the administration of the Congo 
Independent State), — whether it 
eventually succumb to the mighty 
cupidity of Europe, or, what is more 
likely, fall to pieces from internal 
maladministration, — it will have 
merited commendation on _ this 
point—not to mention the great 
sacrifice of life, and the expendi- 
ture of vast sums of money with- 
out hope of return, in a purely 
philanthropic enterprise—that its 
policy has not been to acquire ter- 
ritory for the mere love of obtaining 
it, but to acquire it so as to prepare 
the way for the perfect develop- 
ment of the resources of the coun- 
try, and to allow the prosecution 
of commercial efforts to be com- 
menced unhampered by political 
complications. 

From this sketch of the Congo 
native beyond the reach of white 
influence, I now pass to the natives 
of the oil-rivers, who have for a 
long time been in intercourse with 
white traders and missionaries. In 
some cases this intercourse has 
lasted over a century; but it is, 
however, sufficient for my purpose 
to group all together, and thus be 
enabled to generalise results with 
accuracy —for in no one instance 
does this intercourse date later 
than the childhood of the present 
ruling chiefs. 

The district known as the oil- 
rivers (2. ¢., rivers where palm-oil 
is the chief article of produce) is 
comprised in that part of the West 
African coast which lies between 
the Benin and old Calabar rivers, 
and therefore includes the large 
delta of the Niger—many of these 
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so-called rivers being without doubt 
mouths of the Niger. In most of 
the numerous water-ways in this 
region, trade between white mer- 
chants and the native chiefs is 
carried on, the principal depots 
being Benin, Brass, Opobo, New 
Calabar, Bonny, Akassa, and Old 
Calabar. The chief, articles used 
in barter for the produce of the. 
country are Manchester cotton 
goods, silk, salt, brass rods, spirits, 
&c. For the most part, the chiefs 
of the tribes adjacent to these 
places act as the middle-men to the . 
tribes of the interior, and as such, 
are fully aware of the advantages 
of their position, and have hitherto 
successfully opposed any attempt 
to deprive them of or lessen these 
advantages. Though these rivers 
are under British protection, no 
attempt is made to interfere with 
“the freedom of the native, except 
in questions affecting white men, 
and then it is found a very difficult 
matter to persuade or control him. 
Each chief governs his own district 
after his native fashion, without 
dictation, and consequently his in- 
dependence of character is _pre- 
served. In some cases—Old Cala- 
bar, for instance—white men have 
even been allowed to become mem- 
bers of his fraternity, and thus to 
assume the influence that belongs 
to a free-born native of the country. 
This concession to native prejudice 
the merchant has found very useful 
to him in the collection of his debts, 
and is a means of protection to 
himself. 

The long intercourse with white 
men that the native of these parts 
has enjoyed—though it has not 
perceptibly changed his mental or 
moral condition—has produced a 
most material change in his bodily 
habits. Much has he learnt of 
their manners; many things have 
been brought to his knowledge of 
which he was formerly ignorant ; 
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and the opportunities of noticing 
how white men live, have given 
him the means of exercising his 
innate imitativeness. Particularly 
is this shown in his houses, furni- 
ture, and domestic habits. Instead 
of the mud or grass hut which was 
sufficient for his ancestors, he has 
built himself. large, clean, and airy 
. houses, with doors and windows, 
and furnished with tables, chairs, 
and beds; and in many cases he 
has bought houses in Europe pre- 
pared after the European fashion. 
. The chief men, whose houses these 
are (the lower classes still live in 
their old-fashioned squalor), take 
their bath every morning, and eat 
their food with knife, fork, and 
spoon. I have spent a far more 
uncomfortable night in an English 
roadside inn than in one of these 
cool and _ clean houses, 
amongst their many familiar ob- 
jects, have an interesting strange- 
ness about them. These chiefs are 
mostly descendants of the old na- 
tive slave-dealers, and are con- 
sequently possessed of immense 
wealth. ‘Their intimacy with white 
men commences with their child- 
hood ; for they are mainly brought 
up as boys on the trading-hulks 
and in the merchants’ houses. 
Their wealth and lavish expen- 
diture are astonishing. To buy 
goods from the traders to the 
amount of several thousands of 
pounds at one time, has been by 
no means a rare transaction in 
Old Calabar. 

As, therefore, they retain their 
native independence, they retain 
also their innate simplicity and 
courtesy. The tenacity with which 
they cling to the creed of their 
fathers is illustrated by their ad- 
herence, in spite of missionary in- 
fluence, to their old fetishistic 
form of religion, the dyudju super- 
stition. -That which is m#kissi or 
fetish on the Congo is dyudju in the 


which, 
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oil-rivers, with the difference that 
there is often associated with the 
@udju a rude form of private wor- 
ship, and worship, as a ceremony, 
is non-existent among the C 
tribes. The boy leaves the trading- 
house, where he has grown familiar 
with the ways of the whites, to re- 
turn to his native customs—modi- 
fied though they be—and his native 
faith. The old and savage method 
of taking vengeance in war-time 
remains, with their religion, un- 
changed. They bury their dead in 
their houses, and carry both the 
corpses and the domestic djudjy 
(fashioned after the likeness of a 
rude altar-piece) away with them 
in their migrations. They are also 
—thanks to the  traders— well 
armed. In addition to rifles of the 
latest pattern, each chief possesses © 
one or two good Armstrong or Gat- 
ling guns, which he fits into his 
war-canoes. ‘These guns are by no 
means unfamiliar to them, as in 
many places several specimens of 
the old-fashioned iron cannon are 
found—trelics, probably, of the days 
of the slave-trade. The chiefs show 
an easy, generous hospitality, en- 
tertaining a white visitor as pro- 
fusely as possible without signs of 
nervousness or hesitation, and with 
a graceful native courtesy quite 
their own. ‘They will toast you in 
glasses of brandy or gin with all 
good-fellowship, in the enthusiastic 
fashion they have learnt from the 
white men, whose hospitality to 
passing strangers in these regions 
is notorious. 

All these changes, however, have 
produced no corresponding change 
in his moral condition. Where 
missionaries have long been at 
work, a parade of being converted 
to Christianity is kept up; but it 
is mainly superficial, and in all 
parts superstitious customs are 
adhered to, though the more bar- 


‘barous rites are performed more in 
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secret than formerly. The atti- 
tude of the natives towards the 
white man is that towards one 
who ministers to their wants, and 
who gives them as much as they 
can give him in return; but they 
have no particular fear of him, and 
do not think him different from them- 
selves, except that undefined feeling 
of racial difference that must always 
exist. ‘Thus they treat him less as 
an alien than as an equal, quietly 
ignoring any attempt on his part 
to interfere with their private 
affairs——which latter feeling has 
been fostered by their protectors, 
for in extreme cases where British 
consular aid has been invoked, 
when they are in their most ob- 
streperous moods, it has scarcely 
resulted in more than a threat of 
punishment; and a threat that 
will never be carried into execution 
is a matter the native cares least 
about. They see the advantages 
that accrue to both sides from 
trade; and helped by the competi- 
tion amongst the whites, they have 
a sufficiently sharp idea of business 
tactics to be keenly alive to their 
own interests, so as to make the 
white trader cultivate them and 
humour their whims. Having a 
greater knowledge of the white 
man’s habits, imitating him in 
many material ways, and losing 
any little awe he may once have 
had for him, he differs very little 
morally from his Congo brother. 
Domestic slavery subsists in all 
these communities, the slaves of 
each chief acting as his servants 
in promoting his business. 

The status of the women of 
these tribes is not raised, neither 
does it appear that the rigour of 
their condition is softened from 
contact with the white man and 
the gradual assimilation of his 
manners. The women remain as 
of old,—the common toilers, the 
‘“‘hewers of wood and the drawers 
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of water,’’ and the means of in- 
creasing the tribe. Missionary 
influence appears to be confined to 
the bringing up of rescued female 
slaves. 

Passing now to the next upward 
stage, I come to the negro of the 
English settlements in West Africa 
—viz., Sierra Leone, the Gold 
Coast, and Lagos—who has re- 
ceived the full benefit of advanced 
civilisation in government, educa- 
tion, and freedom of the subject, 
in consequence of which he pre- 
sents a marked contrast to the 
tribes I have already sketched. 
In the condition which I have de- 
scribed—that is, in the savage state 
and in that in which he has had a 
long and extended intercourse with 
white men—the negro retained his 
native independence of character, 
his native religion, his native cast 
of thought, and his native vices, 
modified only in a slight degree 
by extraneous influences. In the 
civilised negro of the English set- 


tlements, one sees, on the contrary, 


a man who has merged his inde- 
pendence of character into a pas- 
sion for slavish imitation—who has 
changed his religion, and in re- 
ducing it to the level of his own 
intelligence, has deprived it of all 
beauty, and who has retained 
only his native vices in their pris- 
tine simplicity. He revels in his 
freedom, until it seems some- 
times to have intoxicated him. 
On the Congo we find white men 
treated as aliens with the flavour 
of demigods; in the oil-rivers they 
are the black man’s neighbours, 
whom it is desirable to cultivate 
and encourage, because they are 
necessary to his comfort; but in 
the English settlements, being men 
and brothers, they are first to be 
imitated and sucked dry of every 
material advantage, and then in an 
insignificant way to be despised. 
The common type of the young 
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educated negro in the English col- 
onies is as follows: He is generally 
a clerk, a skilled artisan of the 
carpenter and blacksmith stamp, 
or a miscellaneous trader. Should 
he at any time have come within 
reach of the law, each term of im- 
prisonment that he has received is 
considered by his fellows an ad- 
ditional tribute to his shrewdness 
and capacity. Education has sharp- 
ened and refined the latent cunning 
in his nature, so as to show him 
the full advantage of hypocrisy; 
and he is consequently an adept at 
deceit, and a most successful thief. 
In his epistolary efforts, he indulges 
with appalling profuseness in ses- 
quipedalian words, utterly regard- 
less of sense. He is disgustingly 
ostentatious in his observances of 
his new religion. The names of 
the most sacred characters of the 
Scriptures are always irreverently 
conspicuous in his appeals to sym- 
pathy, and ever upon his hypocriti- 
cal lips. It would be impossible to 
give instances’ without offending 
good taste. The exceptions to this 
type are so few and striking as to 
be sufficient to conclusively formu- 
late a rule. 

He enjoys the blessings of our 
legal system, which he cannot 
understand, but to turn aside 
which he is not slow. to see the 
advantages of quibbling. He can 
also feel generally certain that in 
a dispute with a white man the 
balance will incline to his side— 
the behaviour of some of the le- 
ga| luminaries of these colonies in 
cases which have come under my 
own observation, frequently show- 
ing an unhealthy desire to strain 
a point in his favour, with an eye, 
I presume, to popularity. But 
more especially is this evil appa- 
rent in jury cases where the major- 
ity of the jurymen are black men 
and the plaintiff is a white man. 
He has a passion for litigation—in 
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which he indulges without stint_ 
and a very indifferent idea of the 
nature and sacredness of an oath, 
It is not difficult for a criminal to 
find any number of witnesses who 
will be prepared to swear to any- 
thing and everything in his favour, 
This representative of the civil- 
ised African negro shows by no 
means an angelic or enlightened 
demeanour towards his less edu- 
cated brothers. I once had in my 
service an educated negro from 
Lagos of the stamp I have described 
above, and also a sergeant-major, 
a man of the Hausa tribe, who 
was endowed with all the best 
qualities of that race, bravery and 
faithfulness amongst them. This 
last, the first-named informed me, 
was a ‘‘nigger,’’ whereas he him- 
self was a ‘‘coloured gentleman.” 
This fairly represents the general 
attitude of the educated classes 
towards those on a _ lower level; 
that is, a supposed intellectual 
superiority, the coloured gentleman 
side by side with the nigger, or the 
men who speak English correctly 
and those who speak nigger-Eng- 


lish—as one of the latter class 


would say, the. men who ‘savy 
book good,’’ and the men who ‘‘no 
savy book plenty.’’ It was not 
long since that white men incurred 
heavy penalties in Sierra Leone 
for using the term ‘‘nigger” to 
wards blacks, the law treating it 
as a term of opprobrium. The 
civilised negro is as ignorant as 
his Congo brother of such a quality 
as gratitude; and I do not know 
a human being more irritating or 
more personally disagreeable than 
the representative of Young Africa 
in these English settlements. 

Amongst the fair sex there 1s 
the same love of drawing distinc- 
tions. The educated lady, with 
her knowledge of the three R's, 
dons a dress of European pattern, 
and thereupon becomes what 1 
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- been’ educated 


called a ‘‘ frock-lady’’; while her 

rer sister, who adheres to the 
simple old-fashioned style of cos- 
tume, is dubbed a ‘‘cloth-woman”’ : 
all of which marks an interesting 
phase in the progress of civilisa- 
tion, and offers opportunities for 
pregnant moralising. Whether the 
status of the women of these colo- 
nies is elevated by their being free, 
beyond the mere material improve- 
ment that that freedom brings, it 
is difficult to determine. In many 
cases where the: man is educated, 
and, what is more important, is 
well dressed in European costume, 
the wife speaks only her own lan- 
guage, wears her native dress, and 
is occupied with household drudg- 
ery. In other cases the wives 
have been educated in mission 
schools, and are on a level with 
their husbands—dress, as usual, 
marking the distinction; for where 
the former would merely fold a 
piece of coloured cloth round her 
waist, the latter would have a 
single robe fashioned into a gar- 
ment that is a compromise, be- 
tween the loose cloth and the 
European pattern of dress. Be- 
yond this, and except only in iso- 
lated instances, occurring princi- 
pally in Lagos and Sierra Leone, 
where the daughters and wives of 
the better class of natives have 
in Europe, the 
moral tone of the female popula- 
tion shows decidedly no _ percepti- 
ble improvement, and is without 
doubt worse than in the old con- 
dition from which they have been 
emancipated, where freedom of 
action was checked under the stern 
rule of domestic slavery. 

I have written here of the na- 
tives of the towns, such as Sierra 
Leone, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, 
and Lagos. The country people 
remain for the most part unchanged 
In their habits and customs, and 
it is not uncommon for human 
sacrifices to be performed in secret 
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amongst them. Considering the 
tone and capacity of the native 
mind, it is a fair question to ask 
why civilisation should appeal only 
to the negro’s lower nature, inten- 
sifying it at the expense of the 
few higher feelings he possesses in 
the blissful ignorance of his savage 
state. History, I presume, does 
not record what was the condition 
of the naked woad-stained Briton 
in his first stage of civilisation. 

There is apparent, too, in the 
budding sprig of civilisation that 
I have been describing, a trace 
of incipient patriotism, especially 
among the younger generation. 
Oblivious of the freedom that has 
been given to them, and of the 
education that they have been en- 
abled to receive under the Eng- 
lish rule, it is their fancy that the 
government is one of an oppres- 
sor; that having received all these 
benefits, it is now unbecoming to 
be governed by white men. Con- 
sequently their .attitude towards 
them is as contemptuous and an- 
tagonistic as their attitude towards 
their less educated fellow-country- 
men ; but it is a childish contempt, 
and’ antagonism provocative of 
laughter rather than the laudable 
antagonism of an aspiring race. 
And this latter remark applies 
very well to the civilised negro 
under every phase. There is an 
absence of any real manliness 
about him in his advancement— 
an utter want of stability in his 
moral character. Intercourse with 
him induces feelings of contempt 
or pity rather than admiration or 
respect. 

So far I have sketched the 
West African fhegro as I-have met 
him, without intending to point a 
moral or form a criticism. It must 
be remembered, however, that I 
have written of the negro proper 
with only a passing reference to 
the mongrel Mohammedan tribes 
of the Senegal and Upper Niger. 
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LORD LYTTON’S ‘ GLENAVERIL.’ 


SPONTANEOUSNESS, an inspiration 
that is genuine, luxuriance of fancy 
and of diction, elevation of sen- 
timent, wide reach of thought, a 
humour quick, playful, often charm- 
ing and never harsh—these are 
qualities for which we cannot be 
too grateful in poetry. Lord Lyt- 
ton’s new poem has them, and has, 
besides, the not-to-be-despised ad- 
vantage of containing an ingeni- 
ously woven story, fresh situations, 
and interesting characters. Those 
who vex their souls with dogmatic 
theories about High Art, and who 
cannot take a poem on its own 
merits without reference to.conven- 
tional standards, may experience 
some perplexity about ‘Glenaveril.’ 
It cannot be put into any ordin- 
ary category. No familiar critical 
label can be affixed to it. Is it 
a poem at all? Can it properly be 
so designated? Is it not rather 
a novel or a romance in verse? Is 
it an imitation of ‘Don Juan’? 
If so, must it not be pronounced 
a failure? 

' To these and all such inquiries, 
the judicious reader, who reads for 
enjoyment and not for disputation, 
will turn a deaf ear. He will dis- 
miss from his mind all prejudice 
and preoccupation whatsoever, ex- 
cept that here is a man who has 
something to say, whose imagina- 
tion is full of his subject, and who 
writes in verse because verse is the 
natural vehicle for his purpose. 
There is a spirit abroad in our 
critical generation, which, if allowed 
to work its will, would unduly 
restrict the employment of verse. 
We may call it, for want of a 
better name, the professional spirit, 


or the spirit of specialism, Most 
of our students of poetry are 
specialists in metre, qualified to 
judge poetical form with the eager 
zest of professional connoisseurs, and 
not slow to exercise their qualifica- 
tion. If put upon its defence, this 
guast professional spirit would 
doubtless find a great deal to say 
in its own justification. It might 
claim to be the champion of work- 
manship aiming at perfection 
against the lax and degrading 
practices of the amateur. Our 
age is intolerant of the amateur 
in all departments. To do any- 
thing with an approach to perfec- 
tion, a man must give his whole 
powers to it, must choose his line, 
and consecrate his life to his line. 
We will not have the amateur in 
painting, or music, or acting, or 
any of the fine arts. He may 
give himself the airs of unstudied 
genius, and scoff at the pains of 
the laborious professional, and his 
narrow, artificial, mechanical me- 
thods. But the mastery of any 
art cannot be purchased except at 
the price of lifelong devotion. The 
amateur always betrays himself. 
This spirit of protest against ama- 
teurism is probably stronger in our 
generation than it has_ ever - been 
before. 

Now, in so far as it supports the 
endeavour after perfection, the pro- 
fessional spirit is a good spirit, and 
one not to be lightly discouraged. 
But it may easily become too self- 
conscious, too aggressive, too tyran- 
nical, especially in poetry. Ama- 
teurism, in the purely executive 
fine arts as much as in the indus- 
trial arts, we may freely give over 
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to be torn, and rent, and trampled 
upon. In any part where the thing 
done appeals directly to the senses, 
we are less easily satisfied with 
anything short of the highest at- 
tainable excellence of execution. 
But poetry is a complex art, which, 
it is needless to say, does not appeal 
to the senses alone, however essen- 
tial may be harmonious and melo- 
dious numbers as an ingredient 
in the poet’s effect. Craftsman- 
ship, technical excellence of phrase 
and rhyme and rhythm,’ is not 
equally all-important with tech- 
nical excellence in the arrange- 
ment of forms and colours. A 
poet may be but an amateur in 
these matters, and yet capable of 
yielding us higher pleasures, fuller 
enjoyment, than the most studied 
master of metrical craft. The mat- 
ter may be rich enough to carry us 
triumphantly over such slight de- 
fects in his verse as we can hardly 
expect to be absent from the work 
of one who is not a professional 
metrician. The whole personality 
of the man counts directly in poetry 
as it does in no other art. A poet 
without metrical skill is not a poet; 
and yet a poet with inferior com- 
mand over the resources of his art 
may affect us much more profound- 


‘dy than another vastly his superior 


in the dexterous manipulation of 
rhythmical language. 

This is a truism; and yet it needs 
to be repeated in a generation apt 
to regard all work from the point 
of view of the technical specialist 
—a generation to which Byron 
himself is but an amateur in verse. 
The splendid elaboration of such 
great artists in words as Lord 
Tennyson and Mr Swinburne has 
proved, and threatens to prove, as 
benumbing and disheartening to 
the poetic genius of their time as 
Pope’s exquisite finish was to the 
eighteenth century. The tendency 
undoubtedly now is to judge an 
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aspirant to poetical honours almost 
exclusively by the quality of his 
verse. Wordsworth’s conception 
of poetry as ‘‘the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings,’’ is 
as little in favour now as it was 
when it was’ first promulgated. 
This is none the less the case that 
our critics have not gone back in 
express theory from the ground 
occupied at the beginning of this 
century. They are still ready to 
protest against the narrow canons 
and the artificial poetic diction of 
our so-called classical school. Their 
conception of poetic art is much 
broader and sounder at least than 
that with which the eighteenth 
century was credited. But the 
spirit of current criticism has this 
in common with the critical spirit 
which upheld Pope for so long as 
the standard of excellence, that in 
judging of a new poem it thinks 
more of execution than of subject 
and substance. The form is the 
first consideration; above every- 
thing correctness of form is de- 
manded. With this in theory no- 
body can quarrel; but the practice 
that goes along with the theory 
of rejecting as worthless whatever 
does not possess the virtue of per- 
fect form—of looking at the form 
out of relation to the matter, and 
shutting the eyes to merits that a 
poet may gain at some sacrifice of 
form—is not so much commendable 
as mischievous. 

Nobody would dream of uphold- 
ing want of correctness as a merit. 
But such mastery of language as 
shall be adequate to the expression 
of poetic feeling in perfect verse, 
in rhythm that never halts or 
stumbles, and rhymes that always 
ring true, can be obtained on no 
terms short of entire surrender to 
the practice of the art. ‘The 
craft so hard to learn’’ can be 
learnt on no other conditions. Is, 
then, a man, with thoughts and 
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feelings to express that cannot fitly 
be expressed in prose, and who 
cannot consecrate his life to the 
craft of poetry, to abjure alto- 
gether the use of verse? Such an 
ordinance would greatly impover- 
ish the reading world. And if it 
were to be applied to verse, justice 
would demand that it should be 
applied equally to prose, for per- 
fect prose is hardly less difficult to 
write than perfect verse. Why, 
when a book appears in verse, 
should the form have such a dis- 
proportionate share of attention, 
and such an overwhelming voice in 
deciding the rank of the book? 
The thing said in verse is at least 
of equal importance with the man- 
ner of saying it. ‘The manner, 
doubtless,- is of prime. importance 
in a work that is intended to be 
monumental and imperishable, be- 
cause it is the manner that gives 
distinction to the thought. But 
why should the use of verse be 
restricted to works ‘‘ built for eter- 
nity’’? Why should everything 
that appears in verse be criticised 
as if it were so intended! 

The use to which Lord Lytton 
puts verse in ‘Glenaveril’ seems 
to us perfectly legitimate, as it is 
undeniably delightful in its re- 
sults. He has adopted a system 
of verse in which, with his amazing 
natural copiousness and facility, he 
can move almost as rapidly as in 
prose. ‘The verse is not felt as an 
encumbrance on freedom of move- 
ment in the lighter levels of the 
poem; its lively chimes are an 
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exhilarating accompaniment as we 
race rapidly along; while in the 
pauses of the action, when the poet 
stops to meditate and comment on 
the fragment of life which his 
imagination has created, the verse 
lends itself easily and naturally to 
the burden of a deeper and fuller 
music. The purist would call his 
metre licentious; it is certainly 
not correct. ‘The rhymes are some- 
times bad, and they fall upon par- 
ticles and insignificant words, and 
come in’ abruptly in the middle of 
clauses, in a way that would have 
made Dr Guest stare and gasp, and 
might make him even now turn in 
his grave. Irregular to the last 
degree is Lord Lytton’s metre— 
much more licentious even than 
Byron’s otfava rima throughout the 
greater portion of the poem. We 
may describe the movement often 
as ‘‘choppy.’”’ Many of the stanzas 
might be written out as prose 
without so much as a change in 
the order of the words. But 
when the events to be narrated 
rise above the commonplace, and 
the sentiment of the story becomes 
more intense, the metre accommo- 
dates itself to the change of feel- 
ing, and puts on a graver and more. 
steady demeanour. The most se- 
vere of metrical puyists can have 
little fault to find with the follow- 
ing exquisitely tender and musical 
bird’s song, which, in the freshness 
of its music and its sentiment, 
recalls the work of our ‘‘morning- 
star of song’’:— 


“Come hither, hither! come from Heaven, O Love! 
Behold this maiden, young, and pure, and fair, 
Whose tender sighs have had the power to move 
A little bird that owes to thy sweet care 
His tiny nest in yonder myrtle grove, 
Which holds a bliss so great,—could song declare 
The greatness of the bliss in that small nest, 
The song he sings would burst his happy breast! 


O Love, thou lord of all delights! so kind 
To every little bird whose friend thou art, 
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Where can thy consecrating presence find 

A sweeter home than in this maiden’s heart? 
The honeysuckle in the soft south wind 

My song hath rocked; my wing hath brushed 
The pale rose-blossoms of the eglantine, 
And searched the scented darkness of the pine. 


The solemn oak my sheltered sleep hath housed, 

The myrtle spray beneath my steps hath danced, 
In many a frolic bower have I caroused, 

Thro’ many a glade of sunlit leafage glanced; 
The silver Aprils my spring pipe hath roused, 

The golden Junes my summer notes entranced,— 
But nowhere found I home more worthy thee, 
Than doth this child’s pure spirit seem to me. 


O hither, hither, Love, and here abide! 
And I to thee shall all my debt have paid 
For that sweet home thou didst for me provide, 
Where dwells my mate within the myrtle shade. 
O hither, hither, come from Heaven and glide 
Into the glowing heart which Heaven hath made 
Thine earthly temple, god of birds and flowers, 
And be this maiden thine, as thou art.ours! 


O Love, what flower than this young life is fairer? 
What bird than this young spirit hath to woo thee 


A purer note? 


O Love, what bliss is rarer 


Than thine shall be when hers is owed unto thee? 
O hither, hither, come from Heaven, and hear her, 
Nor let her virgin sigh unanswered sue thee! 
But give to her, as thou to us hast given, 
The happiness of Heaven, of Heaven, of Heaven!” 


There are many such melodious 
bursts in the course of the story, 
rising out of it as occasion prompts, 
spontaneous and unsolicited. To 
those who know Lord Lytton only 
as a politician and a diplomatist, 
the most remarkable thing about 
the poem will seem its youthful, 
unjaded, unworldly freshness of 
sentiment. Very rarely are poli- 
tics suffered to intrude into this 
charming fairy-land of romance; 
here it is the fantastic poet that 
speaks, the accomplished scholar, 
the mystic whom science has con- 
firmed in his doctrine of romantic 
affinities. 

If any critic is still puzzled for 


a descriptive title to ‘Glenaveril,’ 
we would humbly suggest this— 
‘*a scientific romance in verse.’ 
The leading incidents are as strange 
as any to be found in romance, and 
yet they are such that science must 
pronounce them to be within the 
bounds of earthly _ probability. 
‘‘Haphazard, that eccentric hu- 
morist,’’ the presiding divinity of 
Romance, is there; but his capri- 
cious freaks are counterworked, 
controlled, and in the end over- 
borne by a steadier, stronger influ- 
ence,—the Fate discovered, or at 
least formulated, by modern science, 
hereditary disposition. 


“Long ere the child hath left its mother’s knee 
The web of the man’s character is spun; 
Those future paths no living eye may see, 
Ere life’s beginnings were by Fate begun; 
And all the living do, and all they be, 
Proceeds from what the dead have been, or done.” 
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The provinces of the two rival 
powers, Circumstance and Destiny, 
sometimes conflicting, sometimes 
harmoniously combining, have 
never been so distinctly conceived 
in romance before, nor their mutual 
relations worked out with such 
definiteness and fulness of ima- 
ginative embodiment. The scien- 
tific framework of the story is not 
obtruded; it is covered over with 
such luxuriance of detail, accumu- 
lated by the poet’s opulent ima- 
gination, that its presence might 
possibly escape detection. But the 
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argument, the central idea, is scien- 
tific. The romance is eminently a 
romance of the time; it could not 
have been conceived in any other 
generation than our own. 

A glance at the main outlines 
of the story will show this. Two 
families are introduced to us in 
the first canto—the noble English 
family of Glenaveril, and a humble 
German family of Lutheran pastors, 
There is a strange fatality in the 
Glenaveril line. Twelve barons in 
succession have perished by violent 
deaths. 


“Many an old Glenaveril, sire and son, 
Had fallen in savage clan or Border feud: 
Others at Acre or at Ascalon 
Had Painim swords with Christian blood embrued: 
Some in the Stuart’s cause had gaily gone 
To Hanoverian scaffolds: some at lewd 
And brawling feasts when swords, in wine, were crossed, 
Had perished for a wager or a toast. 


One young Glenaveril, in Childe Harold's train, 
Had been at Nauplia the first to fall: 

One upon Waterloo’s historic plain 
Had found a soldier’s death and burial : 

One had in grim Mahratta war been slain: 
One in a hurdle-race was killed: but all, 

As if the victims of some weird command, 

Had come to violent ends by sea or land.” 


The thirteenth baron seems likely 
to break the fatal spell. His tastes 
are peaceful; he cannot bear field- 
sports; he never hunts or races 
except ‘‘through picture-galleries, 
and after rare editions of engrav- 
ings.’’ But his fate overtakes him 
one day as he is living quietly with 
his wife in the Black Forest. He is 
riding out at a rapid and heedless 
pace, when his horse shies, and he 
is thrown over a precipice. The 
fatal taint of character, hereditary 
recklessness, had found its oppor- 
tunity. 

This calamity is made to create 
the situation out of which the story 
takes its rise. The dead body is 
carried to the house of the Luther- 
an pastor’s widow, where Lady 
Glenaveril is lodged, and the shock 
brings on a premature confinement. 


As chance will have it, the poor 
widow has just given birth to a 
posthumous child, without having 
made any preparation for its recep- 
tion; and the lady, sympathising 
with her suffering sister’s troubles, 
has called in the doctor and nurse 
engaged for herself. There is thus 
but one doctor and one nurse be- 
tween them. To add to the con- 
fusion, the pastor’s widow dies. 
The nurse, stupid and _ heartless, 
angry at having double duties to 
perform, omits to put any distin- 
guishing mark on the two babies 
committed to her care; and when 
the doctor wishes to show hers to- 
Lady Glenaveril, to divert her from 
her grief for her husband, he 1s 
obliged to take one of them at 
haphazard. 

It thus becomes uncertain which 
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of the two is the real Lord Glen- 
averil,—uncertain, that is to say, 
to the reader—for of the person- 

es in the story, only the nurse 
and the doctor are in the secret. 
There is nothing to determine it 
but the character, the hereditary 
disposition, shown in their future 
lives; and these lives the poet 
writes with an eye throughout to 
the problem. It was Lady Glen- 
averil’s wish that her own son, Ivor, 
and the widow’s son, Emmanuel, 
should be brought up as brethren to- 
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gether; but Emmanuel has a spin- 
ster aunt, Martha Miiller, of the 
most sturdy independence of spirit, 
who will not hear of it on any 
terms. Two generations of Miil- 
lers had been lights of the Lutheran 
Church. Emmanuel’s grandfather 
had been a redoubtable theologian, 
of profound and splendid erudi- 
tion; Emmanuel’s father had been © 
a quiet pastor, universally beloved. 
Mistress Miiller claims the boy for 
the same high vocation. 


“The son must finish what the sire began. 
And Providence hath in that boy of his 


A miracle vouchsafed us. 
The child will be! Just look at him! 


What a man 
He is 


An infant Samson, born to lead the van 


Of Israel to battle.” 


No persuasion can shake the 
aunt’s resolution. By-and-by, 
when the boys have reached the 
age of thirteen, Lady Glenaveril 
dies, and Ivor is left to the care 
of an old German professor, Herr 
Edelrath, a friend of the family, 
whose immense learning, unworld- 
ly wisdom, and simplicity of heart 
are sketched with delightfully sym- 
pathetic humour. Herr Edelrath 


is the good genius, the benevolent 
fairy of the romance, as well as the 
mouthpiece of poet’s philosoph- 
ical reflections. He is foiled by 
the inflexible aunt in another at- 
tempt to divert Emmanuel from 
the vocation she had chosen for 
him. She would not have her 
nephew’s independence  compro- 
mised. ‘‘How many,”’ cries the 
poet, — 


“ How many generous ideas ere now 
Good Sense with its stout truncheon hath struck down! 
It takes them for illusions, and we know 
Good Sense spares no illusions but its own, 
Sentiment aims too high, and Sense too low, 


Edelrath possibly had judged aright, 
But in his judgment he lacked faith. The scheme 
Of Mistress Miiller was erroneous quite; 


But Error never doubts. 


All men who seem 


Convinced, we should mistrust with all our might.” 


However, with patient tact he 
succeeds in bringing the two boys 
together, and they become bosom 
friends. And then, as the gentle 


student watches the development . 
of their characters, he is greatly 
disturbed and perplexed. ‘‘ Here,” 
he says,— 


“Here, from a race of peaceful shepherds springs 
A little warrior, born to rule and fight; 
And there from a long line of warrior kings 
Comes forth at last a peaceful shepherd wight, 


Meek as a lamb.” 
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In the Professor’s eyes it is a 
mystery, one of those rare excep- 
tions to the fixed order of Nature. 
Emmanuel, the pastor’s son, is 
frank, gallant, gay, and self-reliant. 
Ivor, the Earl’s son, is dreamy, 
studious, tenderly affectionate, 
with a craving for love and sym- 
pathy. The stern old spinster, in 
spite of her jealous pride, is drawn 
mysteriously towards Ivor; her 
bosom yearns for him against her 
will. On the other hand, Edel- 
rath is conscious of an unaccount- 
able attraction in Emmanuel. 
Emmanuel, though he toils with 
energy at his theological studies, 
has no liking for them; he is more 
at home in scarlet coat and leather 
breeches; every gillie at Glenaveril 
Castle would go through fire and 
water for him. When he reads 
the motto on the gates of this 


castle, a thrill goes through him, 


and he bitterly regrets his own 
want of ancestry. Ivor, on the 
contrary, has no taste for either 
the duties or the pleasures of a 
great landowner and nobleman. 
The pleasures of rank have no 
attraction for him; its duties are 
a burden and a bore. He tries 
public life, but his appearance in 
Parliament serves only to give 
Lord Lytton an opening for one of 
the few political episodes in the 
poem, sketch of the leading fig- 
ures in both Chambers—sketches 
which, not unaturally in a romance 
of heredity, recall the manner of 
the first Lord Lytton ‘in ‘St 
Stephen’s.’ Lord Lytton, like Dr 
Johnson, ‘‘takes care. that the 
Whig dogs have not the best of 
it.” But as for Ivor— 


“ His German training spoilt his English life ; 
He could not catch the brisk enthusiasm 
Of those about him. Paltry seemed the strife, 
And mad the combatants. With no sweet spasm 
Of emulous pride he to their fluttering fife 
And rattling drum responded. A drear chasm , 
Of hopes and loves and faiths unsatisfied 
Him from the world he lived in did divide.” 


So far events seem to show that 
Haphazard has made a blunder 
in its choice of the: infants. But 
the crowning test, the application 
of which constitutes the principal 
part of the romance, is yet to 
come. One day when the two 
young men were busy at Heidel- 
berg, Emmanuel reading hard but 
against the grain for his final 
examination by the Faculty, Ivor 
lanning a grand tour in which 
mmanuel was to travel as Lord 
Glenaveril while he accompanied 
him as Lord Glenaveril’s private 
secretary, a letter came containing a 
strange story and a strange offer. 
The letter was addressed to Em- 
manuel Miiller, student; the writer 
was an American heiress, Cordelia, 
daughter of one Johann Stahl, 


deceased; and the offer was noth- 
ing less singular than that of the 
heart, hand, and fortune of this 
heiress to Emmanuel, whom she 
had never seen, and who up to this 
moment was not aware of her 
existence. For the motives of 
this romantic proposal we must 
refer to the poem, a whole canto 
of which is occupied with this 
letter—one of the best cantos in 
the six books; enough to say that 
the proposal was made in pursuance 
of the wishes of Cordelia’s dead 
father, who had loved Mary 
Haggerdorn, Emmanuel’s reputed 
mother, in his youth, and wished 
that the happiness denied by 
perverse circumstances in one 
generation should be consummated 
in the next by the union of his 
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child and hers. Johann Stahl had 
intended to visit Europe himself, 
and make the young man’s ac- 
quaintance, but he died before he 
could carry out his intention; and 
Cordelia, left to herself, hit upon 
the plan of writing frankly to the 
son of her father’s lost love, trust- 
ing that he would not misunder- 
stand her frankness. 

Misunderstand her, however, Em- 
manuel did. He treated the letter 
with incredulous scorn as a silly 
hoax, a bait for his cupidity to 
bring him into ridicule, a cruel 
insult to his poverty. But the 
dreamy and imaginative Ivor, into 
whose hands the letter fell, gave it 
a very different reception. He was 
charmed with Cordelia’s romantic 
generosity and ingenuous faith; 
his heart responded to the honest 
simplicity of her offer; he at once 
understood her, and fell passion- 
ately in love with her. He answered 
the letter with Emmanuel’s _per- 
mission in Emmanuel’s name. In 
vain Edelrath discovered the love- 
blinded youth’s deceit before the 
letter was despatched, lectured his 
ward on the cruelty and dishonesty 
of the vicarious reply, and burnt 
the letter as he supposed before 
Ivor’s eyes. Misadventure in this 
instance fought on the side of Fate: 
the letter destroyed was a letter 
from Emmanuel to the Professor ; 
Ivor’s letter was accidentally posted 
and reached its destination. 

All that came of this,—how Ivor 
and Emmanuel exchanged names 
and set out on their travels; how 
they met Cordelia in Switzerland, 
and how Cordelia and Ivor, the 
moment their eyes met, recognised 
one another by mysterious intui- 
tion; how Emmanuel, passing as 
Lord Glenaveril, met a violent 
death in Alpine climbing; how 
Ivor, passsing as Emmanuel Miiller, 
the Earl’s private secretary, was 
nearly killed in a heroically gener- 
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ous effort to save his friend; how 
he lay insensible for weeks, nursed 
by Cordelia; how, when he re- 
covered, he allowed the report of 
Lord Glenaveril’s death to go un- 
contradicted, assumed the name of 
Emmanuel Miiller, and passed with 
Cordelia into the Land of Promise, 
—all this we cannot attempt to 
tell. in prose. We have given 
a bald sketch of the framework 
merely to show the originality of 
Lord Lytton’s motif. Nothing but 
actual perusal of the poem can con- 
vey any idea of the semblance of 
reality which he has given :to his 
fantastically romantic characters, 
of the warmth of sentiment with 
which he has invested their ideal 
lives, or the richness and variety 
of his commentary on the passing 
incidents of the story. The friend- 
ship between Ivor and Emmanuel, 
and the love between Ivor and 
Cordelia, is so romantic, so un- 
worldly, so sentimental in the sense 
of rising above any sentiment 
openly acknowledged between or- 
dinary pairs of friends or lovers in 
our workaday world, that one is 
not astonished to find the poet’s 
picture of such feelings received 
with something of the mocking 
incredulity with which the hard 
practical Emmanuel received Cor- 
delia’s gushing letter. But those 
whose hearts are still young will 
not dislike the picture, painted as 
it is with the warmth of colour 
that comes from sincere sympathy 
with fresh youthful loves and 
friendships. The spirit of the 
poet’s commentary on life is the 
spirit of a man of the world whom 
the world has not soured and con- 
tracted, whose sympathies have 


been quickened and expanded in- 
stead of being blunted and nar- 
rowed by wide experience of man- 
kind, whom knowledge of men 
has made not scornful and 
credulous of human nature, 


in- 
but 
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harper to detect under all dis- 
guises of appearance native beauty 
and worth of character. From the 
first page to the last we find our- 
selves in frank communion with a 
genuinely humane spirit, observant, 
sympathetic, with a rich culture of 
heart as well as of mind. ‘The 
poet who can create such living 
portraits as Professor Edelrath, 
Herr Eckerman, and Johann Stahl, 
has something to say which the 
world is the better for hearing. 
We have spoken of amateurs 
and professionals in the art of 
verse. Looking to the number of 
volumes of verse that Lord Lytton 
has published, it would be absurd 
to call him an amateur in any 
sense except this, that the elabora- 
tion of his verse has apparently not 
been with him an independent aim ; 
that the form has been treated as 
of less importance than the matter 
—has, in fact, in a sense been sac- 
rificed to the matter. It strikes 
us as possible that this has been 
done deliberately and on artistic 
principle. In connection with a 
romance of heredity, it may not 
be inappropriate to recall one of 
the first Lord Lytton’s principles 
of composition. ‘‘I forced myself,’’ 
he says, in giving an account of his 
early discipline in writing, ‘‘to 
resign much that would better 
please the taste, in order not to 
lose ‘that dash and intrepidity of 
diction by which alone (at least 
in works of imagination) we can 
hurry the reader into passion. 
For art in fiction is something like 
art in oratory; the language it 
uses must often, with purpose, be 
rough, loose, and slovenly. Zhe 
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evidence of impulse must prepon- 
derate over that of preparation.” 
The son would seem to have been 
influenced in his metrical art by 
the sire’s maxim. In the descrip- 
tion of momentary moods and 
subtle traits of character, he seems 
to deliberately prefer the method 
of repeated impulsive strokes or 
rapid dashes to that of slow and 
steady delineation, and is less care- 
ful of regularity of metre than of 
fulness of expression. The result 
is, that his stanzas are full of life 
and movement, but exhibit here 
and there faults of hurried execu- 
tion likely to offend the cool and 
critical reader who does not allow 
himself to be caught by the rapid 
current of the description. Such 
evanescent impressions as _ the 
dreamy boyhood of Ivor, or the 
affectionate comradeship between 
him and Emmanuel, or the vague 
tumult of delight raised in Ivor’s 
breast by Cordelia’s letter, or the 
peculiar charm of Cordelia’s man- 
ner, are rendered with great 
power and complete success; but 
the method is the reverse of severe 
and classical, and perfection of 
metre is often sacrificed to felicity 
of expression. 

From the nature of the case, it 
is impossible to fully illustrate 
Lord Lytton’s method; but we 
may hazard a quotation or two, 
on the understanding that in work 
of the kind passages produce a 
very different effect when detached 
from the context that leads up to 
them. We shall choose first his 
picture of one of Cordelia’s fasci- 
nations, the grace of a sympa- 
thetic listener :— 


“Her attitude diffused a soothing sense 

Of gentle power in undisturbed repose. 
"Twas not the posture of indifference; 

Nor did the calm contour of it disclose 
The rigid wariness that fears offence. 

As to the bent in which its beauty grows 
A wind-blown flower incessantly recurs, 
So to that natural attitude of hers 
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Cordelia, if forced out of it by chance, 
Always relapsed, in outlines backward thrown, 


That slanted to a sligh 
Her figure’s pure pro 
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Her earnest face, with softly listening glance, 
Over her bosom bent a little down, 

And her arms folded; arms whose perfect mould 

Revealed no angle in their rounded fold! 


The strange intelligence that seemed to teach 
Not her eyes only, but the whole of her, 

To be responsive to the gaze or speech 
Of those around her, in its character 

Had combinations which escaped the reach 
Of Edelrath’s endeavour to refer 

The indefinite impressions they combined 

To any marked exertion of the mind; 


Patience was in them, without condescension, 
And interest, free from curiosity ; 

They were suffused with that unstrained attention 
Which is not of the ear, nor of the eye, 

But of the temperament; without pretension, 
Or effort, they were able to imply— 

‘Dismiss the interpreter! we need him not, 


Sympathy’s native tongue is polyglot. 


Lord Lytton devotes several more 
stanzas to the attempt to express 
this impalpable grace. ‘This is not 


the art of picturing in a line or a 
phrase, which shall reveal meaning 


as it were in a flash and brand it 
on the memory forever. But it is 
art of a different kind, and it is 
successful. Whether the single- 
phrase method would succeed in 


,” 


presenting anything so complex as 
the charm of a perfect listener is a 
question that can be solved only 
by a genius equal to such a feat of 
expression. We must not dog- 
matically say that the feat is im- 
possible, otherwise we might be 
confounded by some such master 
as the word-artist spoken of by Mr 
Browning :— 


“ He with a ‘Look you!’ vents a brace of rhymes, 
And in there breaks the sudden rose herself.” 


‘Glenaveril’ is not without lumin- 
ous phrases, such as the happily 
descriptive line in the above quo- 
tation—‘‘the rigid wariness that 
fears offence ;’’ but Lord Lytton’s 
power is shown rather in the de- 
scription of complex states of mind 


by a profusion of hints and sugges- 
tions, which together put us in. 
possession of his meaning. Let us 
take, as another example, his de- 
scription of the delights of imagin- 
ative reverie. 


“The Imagination (that fine atmosphere 
Wherein souls breathe) is charged with vapours light, 
That rapid as a mist upon a mere, 
About the world around us weave their slight 
Sweet veil: and tho’ it seem so thin and clear, 
That veil impenetrably from our sight 
Obliterates the world of real things, 
While a new world emerges from its wings: 
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A world with visions thronged, that overthrow 
All our fixed notions of the evident 
And possible: their fluctuations show 
No trace of effort in the accomplishment 
Of the most complicated schemes; but flow 
In self-fulfilment smooth from one event 
On to the next: what is, and what's to-be, 
As one thing and the same we seem to see: 
The slow and painful process of long years 
A single moment supersedes: between 
Thought and the object to which thought adheres 
No periods pass, no spaces intervene: 





With pulse responsive, and enraptured ears, 
Silently listening in a trance serene, 

We hear a voice to whose prophetic tone 

All things respond,—nor guess it is our own. 


A word in passing dropped, the faint sweet sound 
Of a dress rustling, a forgotten glove 
Left on a chair or fall'n upon the ground, 
A half-guessed fragrance that is felt to move 
With a mysterious influence around, 
A half-heard footfall like a half-born love, 
Or else the strayed note of some distant song, 
Dying away vague memories among ; 
Things slight and transient as‘all these, create 
Those sweet hallucinations of the soul 
Which force Eternity to circulate 
Round a pin’s point, and enter, with its whole 
Vast troop of promised joys and inchoate 
Felicities, into the films that roll 
Their radiant falsehoods round about that vain 
And bubble world we build in our own brain.” P ° 


These quotations may give the 
reader some idea of the energy 
and fulness of Lord Lytton’s mat- 
ter, and will serve also to illustrate 
his want of correctness as a me- 
trician. The defects of the verse 
-are obvious, and lay themselves 
open to the punishment of parody. 
But while the verse may easily be 
parodied, as it is easy to rhyme 
with such licence as the poet allows 
himself in the way of grammatical 
stops and metrical pauses, the 
matter has a luxuriant vitality 
that puts it beyond the reach of 
derisive imitation. A poem which 


stirs the imagination, informs the 
judgment, elevates sentiment, and 
quickens humorous fancy as ‘ Glen- 
averil’ does, may be forgiven many 
irregularities and inequalities in- 
cident to impetuous rapidity of 
composition. 


Lord Lytton must 


evidently write quickly to write 
at his best. It would seem that 
he cannot give the attention nec- 
essary to correctness without chil- 
ling the ardour to which his poetry 
owes its best qualities. 

Critical doctors will always 
differ as to the value of such a 
method. It is obviously dangerous 
in the case of poets with no great 
fluency of language and no great 
natural opulence of thought and 
fancy. But Lord Lytton does pos- 
sess these gifts, and the use that 
he has here made of them specially 
commands attention in an age when 
the tendency of poetry is towards 
over-elaboration of form at the 
expense of vitality of substance. 
Whatever we may think of the 
method, the result is a poem of mas- 
terly breadth of conception and 
freshness and variety of inferest. 



















































An old white-bearded Jew was 
standing at the worm-eaten counter 
of his shop, measuring out coffee- 
beans into a twisted-up piece of 
newspaper. 

His wife, a somewhat bulky 
woman of forty or thereabouts, 
was seated near the window, with 
some needlework in her hands. 
She was not working at this mo- 
ment, but, with her head slightly 
on one side, was critically watch- 
ing her husband’s operations. 

‘¢Mendele,’’ she said at last, 
when she had contemplated him for 
some minutes in silence, and had 
noted how some of the fragrant 
berries had escaped from their 
receptacle and were rolling about 
the dirty brick floor—‘‘ Mendele, 
you are spilling a// the coffee- 
beans. Your hand is not as 
steady as it used to be.” 

In truth, not above a dozen 
berries had gone astray in the 
process; but there was a cen- 
sorious emphasis on the word a7 
which caused the old man to start 
apprehensively. 

‘«Where? where?’’ he inquired 
nervously, peering down through 
his dingy spectacles. But his 
eyes had no longer the ferret- 
like sharpness of youth, and he 
had some difficulty in  distin- 
guishing the tiny truants from 
the general dust that surrounded 
them; and the operation of pick- 
ing them up was tedious and irk- 
some exceedingly, for his back, 
like the hand and the eyes, was 
no longer what it once used to 


Rebecca Bliihdorn made no at- 
tempt to assist her husband in 
his tedious search. With dis- 
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contented expression she surveyed 
his proceedings, and as she noted 
how stiff and how languid his 
movements had become of late, 
how torpid his eye, and how 
unsteady his hand, she shook her 
head more than once. 

A very attentive observer might 
have thought that she was drawing 
mental comparisons between her 
aged spouse and some other mem- 
ber of the male sex, who had 
sharper eyes, a steadier hand, and 
a more elastic backbone. 

Her reflections, whatever they 
may have been, were interrupted 
by the entrance of another cus- 
tomer, a fur-coated peasant, who 
asked for brandy. The peasant 
in question had already partaken 
of considerably more alcohol than 
was good for him; for his gait 
was unsteady, and his utterance 
was thick and indistinct. It was 
therefore not surprising that Men- 
dele should have. mistaken his 
wishes. 

‘‘Sugar-candy?”’ ‘he repeated, 
with benevolent alacrity. ‘“ Di- 
rectly—directly.”’ 

‘‘Brandy!’’ screamed Rebecca 
into his ear. ‘‘Mendele, you are 
growing stone-deaf.’”’ 

Soon after this two young ladies 
appeared on the scene, with a re- 

uest for blue sarcenet ribbons ; for 
Mendele Bliihdorn’s trade did not 
consist merely in spirits and gro- 
ceries, but his business comprised 
a draper’s department as well, 
alias a shelf in the back shop, 
where such luxuries as _ coarse 
printed calicoes, faded silk ribbons, 
flimsy cotton laces, and occasion- 
ally a few soiled remnants of real 
satin or velvet, might be found. 
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Of late this particular department 
had not been very flourishing, for 
customers rarely found what they 
wanted, and often went off grum- 
bling to the new shop opposite, kept 
by a more enterprising Hebrew, 
whose prices were rather higher 
to be sure, but who was always 
able to produce stuffs and trim- 
mings exactly like those worn 
in the residence—two years pre- 
viously. 

On this occasion also, Mendele 
failed to satisfy the fair daughters 
of the village postmaster, who had 
come to him in quest of azure 
ribbons wherewith to bind their 
frizzy curls. 

First he brought out the box 
of green ribbons by mistake, and 
when he did find the right colour 
at last, the stock proved to have 
run very low, and of what re- 
mained, some ribbons were too 
broad and others were too narrow, 
and none of them hit off precisely 
the exact hue necessary to contrast 
favourably with tawny locks, and 
thereby attract the admiring atten- 
tion of the other sex. 

In high dudgeon the two damsels 
flounced out of the shop, only to 
make place to an incensed cook, 
who was returning the butter pur- 
chased half an hour previously. 
‘« Her mistress would have none of 
it,’ she roughly explained; ‘‘it 
was positively rancid—stinking ; 
and he would just be pleased to 
return the money on the spot.’ 

‘¢Mendele,’’ said Rebecca, as 
soon as the shop was again empty, 
putting down her work and ap- 
proaching her husband, ‘‘ you have 
not made a single good Geschaft 
(bargain) this day; the trade is 
going ill.” 

‘¢Not more than usual,’’ said the 
old man, peevishly. «‘Geschéfts are 
not to be made every day; and 
butter gets rancid from time to 
time when there are not enough 


i ee 
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buyers, for March is always a slack 
season with us——_”’ 

‘«It need not be slack,’’ said Re- 
becca, persistently ; ‘‘nor would the 
butter be allowed to get rancid, if 
there were some one who under- 
stood how to praise his wares, and 
knew how to keep a customer from 
reaching the shop-door. But it all 
comes because you are no longer 
young, Mendele.”’ 

‘‘Did I ever say that I was 
young?’’ exclaimed he thusband; 
and as he said it, the word ‘‘ young” 
had a strange foreign sound in his 
ears, and there came over him a 
sort of indistinct feeling that he 
never had known what it was to 
be young. 

In truth, Mendele Bliihdorn 
never had been young: there had 
not been either time or opportunity 
for his youth to develop. His 
whole life from thirteen to sixty- 
nine had been lived out within the 
grimy walls of his dingy shop, 
where strings of dried figs and of 
toadstools, smoked fish, and tallow 
candles in bunches, hung in pictur- 
esque medley from the rafters, and 
where jars of salted butter, sugar- 
candy, and lollipops stood ranged 
beside bottles containing various 
coloured and_ various flavoured 
Wodki or spirits. 

This shop was Mendele Bliih- 
dorn’s whole world; and looking 
back now upon his long life, he 
could scarcely have found a remin- 
iscence that was unconnected, or 
so to say flavoured, ‘with rancid 
butter or tallow-dips. At the age 
when eyes are usually bright and 
cheeks are rosy, Mendele’s eyes 
had long since become as dull as 
those of the pickled herrings in 
the barrel, and his complexion as 


‘pasty as the tallow candles which 


he sold. He hardly seemed aware 
that there was another world 
outside his world, or that there 
were other perfumes beyond the 
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aromas of salt fish and potent 

cheeses. } 
For the last fifteen years of his 


life Mendele Bliihdorn had never 
quitted his dwelling, save to go 
to the synagogue on the Sabbath ; 
and as this building stood but a 
few doors off from his own, the 
circle in which he moved was very 
narrow indeed. 

‘Rebecca was his second wife; 
and the children she had brought 
him, as well as those of his first 
marriage, were all suitably pro- 
vided for—some by matrimony, 
others by death. 

Rebecca was twenty-seven years 
younger than her husband; and 
she had of late often reminded him 
of this circumstance. To-day she 
was more than usually persistent 
in harping upon the subject. 

‘‘In fact,’’ she went on, after a 
pause, ‘‘you are getting old, Men- 
dele; it is time you were begin- 
ning to think of your age at 
last.”” 

‘Everybody gets old some time 
or other,’’ answered Mendele, wea- 
rily; ‘‘and thinking about it will 
not mend the matter anywise.”’ 

The old Jew would fain have 
closed the subject by absorbing 
himself in the rearrangement of 
a drawer of washing-starch; but 
his Rebecca had resolved that he 
should both speak and think fur- 
ther of the matter to-day, for she 
was of opinion that very much 
indeed could be mended thereby, 
so she said— 

‘*You were sixty-nine last No- 
vember, Mendele, and you know 
what the Prophet says?’’ 

‘‘There have been a sight of 
prophets, and they have all of 
them said many things one way 
and another,’”’ said Mendele, rather 
testily. ‘*How should I know 
which of them you are meaning 
Just now ?”’ 

‘«¢«Thy days shall be threescore 
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and ten,’”’ pronounced Rebecca, in 
an oracular tone of voice. 

There being no answer to this en- 
couraging statement, she repeated 
still more emphatically—‘‘ Three- 
score and ten.” 

‘¢Well?’’ said Mendele, as noth- 
ing in the way of repartee occurred 
to him. 

‘*And so it is time you were 
beginning to detach yourself from 
this nether earth, where you are 
no longer needed, and proceeding 
to prepare yourself for a_ better 
world.” 

‘IT am never missing from the 
synagogue on the Sabbath,’’ said 
the husband, in surprise, ‘‘and I 
keep all the feasts as directed ; 
how else should I prepare?”’ 

But Rebecca evidently took a 
much higher view of the septua- 
genarian’s duties. 

‘¢ That is not sufficient,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘Now that you have al- 
most reached the prescribed term 
of life, every day, every hour 
should be a preparation for what 
must now be close at hand. Re- 
member that it is said, ‘He will 
come like a thief in the night.’ ”’ 

‘¢But I cannot sit with folded 
hands till the Malach Hamoves 
(Angel of Death) appears to sum- 
mon me,” he answered. ‘*‘ You 
know I cannot; I have the shop 
to mind.”’ 

‘‘That is just it; you should 
give up the shop, shake yourself 
free from all such sordid cares un- 
worthy of a man who. will shortly 
repose in Abraham’s bosom.’’ 

‘‘Give up the shop!” gasped 
Mendele. 

‘¢ You should gird up your loins, 
anoint your brow, and take your 
staff in your hand,’’ went on Re- 
becca, developing the plan she had 
conceived, with inspired pathos ; 
‘¢you should wander thus to the 
hallowed country where our fore- 
fathers rest. Near the valley of Je- 
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hoshaphat, where on the great day 


all men shall be called together, 


you can await the sounding of the 
There, at the 
place where Solomon once dwelt 


angel’s trumpet. 


in all his splendour, you will find 
a fitting employment for your few 


remaining days in weeping over 
the departed glory of the house of 


Israel.’’ 

**To Jerusalem!’’ exclaimed 
Mendele, aghast at the boldness 
of his wife’s suggestion. ‘‘I should 
go to Jerusalem ?”’ 

*« Yes, to Jerusalem!” said Re- 
becca, relieved that the decisive 
word which had so long been 
hovering on her lips was spoken at 
last. ‘‘ Why should you not go to 
Jerusalem? Scores of holy men 
have gone thither to end their 
days, and have found there con- 


solation and peace. You will find. 


the same.”’ 

** But the shop?”’ objected Men- 
dele, still very much bewildered. 
‘* How can I leave the shop?”’ 


_ Jerusalem ! 





‘¢You will have to leave it at 
any rate before long; what matters 
doing so a few days sooner?”’ said 
his persistent consort. 

‘«* But you cannot keep it alone,” 
said the husband, helplessly. 
‘* How should I leave you alone, 
Rebecca, mysoul?’’ But his ‘‘soul” 
answered drily that Jehovah cared 
for the widows and orphans, and 
that her faith was strong, and she 
was willing to put her trust in 
Providence. 

‘¢ Besides,’’ she added, as an 
after-thought, ‘‘I know of a young 
man who would be willing to take 
the place of shopman.”’ 

The entrance of fresh customers 
put an end to the discussion for 
the moment ; but while serving out 
lump-sugar, or measuring yards of 
calico, the old Jew felt as though 
he were in a dream. It seemed as 
if a large bell had got into his 
head and was ringing incessantly, 
‘¢ Jerusalem, Jerusalem! go to 
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CHAPTER II. 


The subject once broached by 
the enterprising Rebecca, was not 
allowed to be dropped again. She 
returned to the charge so often 
and so persistently that she grad- 
ually accustomed her submissive 
spouse to accept her suggestion as 
an irrevocable decision. Soon it 
became no longer a question of 
‘Will you go to Jerusalem?’’ but 
of ‘When shall you start?’’ And 
so it came to be -decided that as 
soon as winter was quite over and 
spring had set in, Mendele Bliih- 
dorn was to start off on his long 
journey. 

When he had once signified his 
assent to the proposed arrange- 
ment, and when his resolution had 
been made public, Mendele began 
to experience a sort of foretaste of 


the celestial joys in store for him. 
Hitherto he had played no par- 
ticular part in his native place, nor 
even in his own family. Both his 
wives had been stronger-minded 
than himself, and had henpecked 
him accordingly. Also, although 
a fairly intelligent shopman and 
more than a match for any Chris- 
tian customer, he had never shone 
in any particular capacity. There 
were wiser Jews, and wittier Jews, 
and Jews whg cheated better, and 
others who had a greater reputa- 
tion of sanctity in the place ; where- 
as Mendele had always been con- 
sidered to be just a commonplace, 
average Jew. 

It was true that his trade had 
not improved of late, and Rebecca's 
insinuations that he had made bet- 
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ter bargains at forty than at sixty 
were not absolutely without foun- 
dation. Perhaps it was that his 
faculties, along with some of his 
wares, had gathered mildew in all 
these long years. He had grown 
accustomed to hear himself called 
Beheimo (stupid-head ) by his sharp- 
er-witted wife, and scarcely resent- 
ed this epithet. 

Now, however, all this was al- 
tered. Mendele was changed, or 
perhaps the change was in the 
inhabitants of Blotatyn, for they 
looked at him with different eyes. 

What had been slowness before 
had now become dignity, and what 
had seemed to them like stupidity 
was but the lofty indifference of 
an immortal soul on the edge of 
the grave; in fact, though still ac- 
tually clothed in ragged kaftan 
and slipshod slippers, Mendele 
Bliihdorn was already invested in 
the supernatural glory of halo and 
wings, and regarded in the light 
of a disembodied spirit. Virtues 
which no one had hitherto discov- 
ered in him were now brought to 
light, and lament was made over 
the death of so just a man. The 
widow in spe received visits of 
condolence from the best Hebrew 
families of the place. 

All this was naturally very sweet 
to Mendele Bliihdorn, for he was 
enjoying a privilege which is given 
to few mortals—namely, to stand 
beside their open graves and hear 
all the fine things which are said 
of them. He therefore soon fell 
gracefully into his part of disem- 
bodied spirit, and thought what a 
clever woman was his Rebecca to 
have had such a grand idea. It 
almost made him forget the many 
years in which she had had nothing 
but sour faces and sharp words for 
him. Now her words were like 
Sugar and honey, and her face like 
a smiling full moon. On one occa- 
sion, however, she thought it seem- 





ly to drop a few tears over the ap- | 
proaching separation ; but she never 
repeated this experiment, for the 
soft-hearted Mendele, overcome by 
the sight of her distress, was near- 
ly relinquishing his pious project, 
which had the effect of instantly 
drying her tears and causing her 
to exclaim— 

‘*No, no, Mendele, far be it 
from me to oppose your holy wish. 
Go in peace, and the God of Abra- 
ham will console me in my lonely 
widowhood.”’ 

The young man who had so ob- 
ligingly signified his willingness to 
step into Mendele Bliihdorn’s shoes 
was already installed as a member of 
the household, in order to be initi- 
ated into the mysteries of the trade 
before the old man’s departure. 

His name was Golde Safran, and 
he had a fresh colour and flaming 
red curls. From the very outset 
he displayed an_ extraordinary 
genius for shopkeeping. He re- 
arranged the little window in a 
totally new fashion, with a most 
effective pattern of raisins and 
almonds in the centre, framed in by 
alternate bars of white and brown 
soap; and he bullied the peasants 
and flattered the town damsels 
with equal success. No peasant 
was ever allowed to leave the shop 
without having purchased at least 
twice as much Wodki as he had 
originally intended to do; and when 
the ladies did not find what they 
came to seek, Golde Safran was 
sure to make them take something 
else in its stead. His system was 
about as follows: If, for instance, 
a customer inquired for red pepper, 
he would answer briskly, ‘‘Red 
pepper, madam? Well, not pre- 
cisely red pepper, but we have 
first-rate French chocolate and the 
finest bottled capers; with which 
shall I serve you?”’ 

In the same way he sent away 
peasants in search of blue calico, 
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_ furnished with scarlet knitting- 
wool, and shoe-blacking was made 
a successful substitute for tooth- 
brushes. 

Mendele Bliihdorn therefore saw 
that he could go to heaven with 
an easy mind, for his widow’s 
prospects were fairly secured. 

It was on a fine April afternoon 
that Mendele left his native town 
en route for Paradise, vid Jerusa- 
lem. When the hour of parting 
drew near, his heart almost failed 
him, and it wanted but the shadow 
of an excuse to make him draw 
back at the eleventh hour. 

He looked round the dingy little 
shop where all his life had been 
spent, and he felt himself strange- 
ly moved as he thought that he 
should never see it again. That 
bunch of tallow-dips which he had 
hung up with his own hands, he 
would never take it down again; 
he should not see the end of that 
large Swiss cheese. He looked 
down into the barrel containing 
salt herrings. Only a few of them 
remained at the bottom of the cask, 
for the supply always ran low at 
this season. The flattened fish 
seemed to gaze up at him with a 
mournful expression in their salt- 
encrusted eyes, and to say to him, 
‘«Never again, Mendele!—never 

in!” 

But his faltering resolution was 
not given the chance of a loophole 
of escape; not for one moment was 
he allowed to forget that he be- 
longed already to a better world. 
With pious alacrity all the arrange- 
ments for his departure were 
pushed through. Even before the 
appointed hour he found all his 
friends assembled before his door, 
to give him their conduct as far as 
the nearest toll-bar; for, like most 
fervent pilgrims, Mendele was to 
perform the greatest part of his 
journey on foot. It was now the 
end of April, and it was calculated 


that by midsummer he would be 
able without over-fatigue to reach 
his destination. 

The spring had been late in 
coming that year, and the roads 
were by no means dry as yet. The 
Jews, who had all donned their 
best 4aftans in Mendele’s honour, 
had to lift up their skirts, while with 
slippered feet they sought to pick 
their way daintily through the mire. 

It was a stately procession thus 
assembled to celebrate the funeral 
of a living man. All those who 
had been Mendele’s friends during 
his life, were now anxious to give 
him a last mark of goodwill, and 
most of those who had not been his 
friends before, wished to give ex- 
pression to the sentiment that all 
former malice and bad-will must 
vanish like smoke in the presence 
of Death. 

As when engaged in their de- 
votions, every Jew was muffled in 
his black and silver /a/es or death- 
scarf, and foremost in the proces- 
sion walked the chief rabbi, mur- 
muring prayers for the dying as he 
dodged about the road from side 
to side in a zigzag fashion, trying 
to avoid the worst pools and the 
deepest mud. 

As in the synagogue, too, the 
women were excluded from the 
ceremony, not even the interesting 


widow was admitted to the ranks. © 


She walked at a little distance be- 
hind the others, and the fresh- 
coloured young man with the flam- 
ing ringlets lent her the support of 
his arm. 

In this manner the toll-bar was 
reached, and the last . words of 
prayer, blessing, and farewell were 
spoken. All crowded round Men- 
dele to wish him a long farewell, 
and many of them kissed his hand 
or the hem of his garment. All 
were anxious to do honour to this 
holy man who was shortly to repose 
in Abraham’s bosom. 
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It was decidedly the most trium- 
phant moment in Mendele Bliih- 
dorn’s life; he felt like Elias going 
up to heaven, and the soft muddy 
road seemed to his touch like clouds 
beneath his feet! 

This ecstatic frame of mind 
lasted for some twenty minutes, 
during which Mendele Bliihdorn 
walked on alone slowly but steadi- 
ly. The road led slightly uphill, 
and, unaccustomed as he was to 
walking, the progress he made was 
but slow. When he had reached the 
top of the incline, he was obliged 
to pause to recover breath; and 
leaning on his oaken staff, Mendele 
turned and looked back a last time 
towards his native town. 

Never, since he could remember, 
had he been thus far outside his 
birthplace, so that the sight of it 
seen collectively, made up as it 
were into a picture before his eyes, 
struck him with a sort of surprise. 
It was all at once strange and 
familiar to him. - 

Down there on the road, which 
slanted away from where he stood, 
he could still descry the black- 
robed figures of the brethren who 
had assisted at his funeral proces- 
sion: hardly larger than black 


beetles they appeared at this dis- 
tance, but the silver stripes of their 
death-scarves still glittered in thé 
rays of the setting sun. The 
peaceful lake looked vividly blue, 
and the brick walls of the soldiers’ 
barracks gleamed burning red in 
the evening glow. The old He- 
brew burying-ground, where five of 
his children reposed, he could also 
see as he. stood; it lay framed in 
a garland of pollard-willow trees, 
which shimmered with the tender 
green of early spring. ‘There, too, 
his father and grandfather lay 
buried: they had both died in the 
prime of life, before there could 
have been any question of going to 
Jerusalem. Then Mendele exam- 
ined the streets and houses of 
the little town, and tried to make 
out his own little shop. But he 
failed to distinguish it, for the 
overtowering wall of the neigh- 
bouring synagogue had already 
hidden it from sight. 

Then Mendele Bliihdorn felt his 
blear old eyes grow suddenly dim, 
and the whole picture grew blurred 
and indistinct; and he turned and 
went down the hill on the other side, 
walking on and on and ever onward, 
with his face towards the east. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mendele halted to rest the: first 
night at a neighbouring village 
whose name was familiar to him, 


and there he found ready hospi- - 


tality among his Hebrew brethren. 

The following night he rested at 
other villages whose names were 
less familiar, but where also, as 
soon as his errand was known, he 
was treated with every mark of 
deference and respect. 

Sometimes he got a lift in a cart 
a few miles along the road, but in 
general he walked, out of economi- 
<al as well as pious reasons. 





At first his limbs were cramped 
from long disuse, and he advanced 
but slowly. ‘I'wo hours was the 
utmost limit of what he could 
manage, and he was forced to rest 
frequently on the way. But 
hardly had he been a week on his 
journey, when he could accomplish 
twice that distance without any 
inconvenience; and the further he 
advanced, in the same proportion 
did he feel his pedestrian powers 
growing on him. His appetite 
became voracious, and was no 
longer to be satisfied by a mere 
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crust of bread seasoned with gar- 
lic; and Mendele often thought 
that it was lucky that Rebecca 
was not there to control his rations. 
The wind which swept across the 
country, snapping off rotten twigs 
and blowing away last year’s dead 
leaves, seemed likewise to be blow- 
ing all sorts of dust and cobwebs 
out of his brain, leaving his head 
clearer than it had ever been be- 
fore. His eyesight, too, which had 
weakened so much of late in the 
stuffy atmosphere of the grocer’s 
shop, now underwent a similar im- 
provement, and long, long before 
Mendele had reached the gates of 
the holy city, he had put his spec- 
tacles in his pocket. Another 
man would probably have chucked 
his eye-glasses into the nearest 
river, in the excess of his joy at 
finding a lost sense suddenly re- 
stored to him; but Mendele was 
a Jew—and no Jew, even when 
standing on the edge of the grave, 
ever throws anything away. 

And his eyes’ saw many things 
which were new and strange to 
him, all of which came upon him 
like revelations. 

For several days his road lay 
through a mighty beech-forest, and 
Mendele had never been in a forest 
before. There were no woods 
round Blotatyn; and even had 
there been, it was not likely that 
Mendele should ever have thought 
of visiting them. 

This forest was a very wonder- 
ful place indeed. It was just now 
waking up from its long winter 
sleep, and there was an exuberance 
of bursting life in every direction. 
Pink and blue hepaticas, anemones 
and violets, golden crocuses, and 
pale snowdrops were sprouting on 
the forest carpet, pushing aside 
or piercing through the withered 
leaves in their impatence to reach 
the surface. Every tree and bush 


was covered with myriads of ten- 
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der green buds, all swelling and 
bursting under the sun’s warm 
kiss. Delicately fretted lady-ferns 
and crimped hart’s-tongues were un- 
coiling their dainty fronds in the 
forest glades, and the rich layer 
of moss which coated the granite 
rocks had passed from bronze to 
bright emerald green. Mendele 
bent down to test its quality be- 
tween his fingers. He had never 
seen velvet of this sort before. 

‘‘Four florins a yard, at the 
very least,’’ he mumured, in won- . 
dering admiration. ‘‘ Ah, if I had 
only had velvet like this in the 
shop at home, what a splendid 
profit I might have made!”’ He 
fell into a gentle reverie, till some 
new wonder claimed his atten- 
tion. 

Not only the vegetable but also 
the animal world was waking up 
to life within the forest. Red- 
coated squirrels were leaping from 
branch to branch, startled hares 
and timid roe-deer ran to and fro 
across the path, weasels and badg- 
ers peeped out at Mendele from 
their holes, spotted snakes and 
lizards were creeping out cauti- 
ously from their winter hiding- 
places, pale-yellow butterflies had 
burst from their shrouding~ co- 
coons, bumble-bees, and large blue- 
bottle flies buzzed noisily through 
the air. 

Every bird and beast, every in- 
sect and reptile, was busy prepar- 
ing its nest and its lair, and the 
joyful music which waked the 
forest echoes, all spoke of life and 
resurrection to this old man who 
was walking towards his grave. 

Now that he was on his way to 
leave the world, the old Jew be- 
gan for the first time to realise 
what life really was, and how 
many different kinds of life there 
are. 

In bending aside a branch of 
flowery hawthorn which crossed 
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his path, Mendele saw a tiny 
round nest containing four dazz- 
ling white eggs. . 

“Just like the finest blanched 
almonds, eighty-five kreutzers a 
lb.,”’ was his admiring verdict. 

And many other pictures he 
saw as his journey advanced ; for 
now his direction had changed, 
and led him southward through 
strange countries of which he 
had not even heard. He passed 
through narrow mountain-gorges, 
‘ where the rocks were piled up so 
high that he could hardly catch a 
glimpse of the blue sky above; 
and then he came on to vast plains, 
whose monotony, as far as the 
eye could reach, was unbroken by 
either tree or stone, and where 
fierce-looking shepherds, with their 
large wolf-like dogs, were guard- 
ing their flocks of ragged sheep. 
And stranger figures yet came in 
his way: men with gaudy. tur- 
bans on their heads, and embroi- 
dered scarves round their waists ; 
and women whose faces were 
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shrouded behind floating veils. And 
as he advanced still further, there 
were wild troops of horsemen, 
whose speed was like that of the 
whistling wind beside them, and 
who hurled their shining javelins 
through the air as they hunted 
the light-footed gazelle or the wild 
goat of the plains. 

As he approached his journey’s 
end, Mendele Bliihdorn saw many 
things which bore familiar names, 
but whose appearance was strange 
to him. In the stately trees, laden 
with swelling fruit, beneath which 
he sometimes paused to rest, how 
could he recognise the tasteless 
figs which he had only seen, dry 
and dusty, strung upon cord, and 
hanging in musty festoons from 
the rafters of his little shop? Nor 
had he known before that the 
olive-oil which he used to sell at 
home, judiciously adulterated by 
equal quantities of linseed, found 
its origin in the sad grey-tinted 
groves which decked the hills near 
the gates of Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mendele had no difficulty in 
finding out an appropriate lodging 
in the city of Solomon ; for Hebrews 
were numerous in the place, and 
bed and board were often inquired 
for by Jews who, like himself, 
had come hither to await the 
Angel of Death. 

The old man engaged a sleeping- 
closet by the week; for, with one 
foot in the grave, it would have 
been folly to bind himself down 
for a longer period in advance. 
His food was also contracted for 
by the week, for the same reason— 
though he was told that it would 
have come considerably cheaper to 
make arrangements by the month. 
_ Mendele felt as if he were play- 
ing a game of skill with the M/a/ach 
VOL. CXXXVIII.—NO. DCCCXL. 


Hamoves, and he was determined 
not to let that pale spectre gain 
any unnecessary advantage over 
him. 

Death, however, did not come 
as quickly as he had been led to 
anticipate; and when six weeks 
had gone by without his having 
remarked any unmistakable signs 
of his approaching dissolution, 
Mendele Bliihdorn began to think 
that after all it might be a better 
bargain in the end to contract for 
board and lodging by the month. 

Soon after his arrival he had 
despatched the following letter to 
his wife at home :— 


«¢ REBECCA, my dearest soul !— 
The God of Israel has been pleased 
21 
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to guide my steps in peace and 
safety as far as the gates of the 
holy city. He brought me up out 
of the miry clay, and established 
my goings. Like Moses on the 
banks of the Red Sea, He caused 
the waters to open before me. I 
crossed the Bosphorus by a cheap 
opportunity; and though my heart 
felt sick exceedingly as the bark 
swayed to and fro, I knew I should 
not perish, for the Lord was watch- 
ing over me. He rendered my 
enemies powerless against me: 
only once did an infidel hound 
of a Turk pick my pocket of eight 
piastres, as I slept in the shade of 
a pomegranate-tree. May Jehovah 
curse him, and his sons and his 
grandsons! and may they all be 
buried in nameless graves ! 

‘*T pray the God of Abraham 
daily to watch over my dearest 
Rebecca, and to guard over the 
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interests of the lonely widow, 
How goes the trade at home? and 
does the young man still continue 
to give satisfaction? Have you 
raised the price of Cuba coffee as 
I advised ? 

“<The Malach Hamoves is slow 
in coming, but I hope for a speedy 
release from my earthly trammels; 
for it makes my heart bleed to 
think of the money it costs to 
nourish my wretched body in this 
hallowed city. Provisions of all 
kinds are ruinously dear in the . 
city of Solomon; and as for the 
butter, I dare not name you the 
price! ‘This is my only trouble; 
for my heart it is clean, like that of 
the just, and I am at peace with 
all men. 

‘<Farewell till we meet again in 
Abraham’s bosom.—yYour loving 
husband till death, 

'  **MENDELE BLUHDORN.” 


CHAPTER V. 


A fine sunset evening early in 
October found Mendele sitting at 
the foot of a ruined wall, plunged 
in a brown study. 

He was sitting not far from the 
spot called Xote/ Hamearba, or 
Place of Lamentation, for this is 
the site of the ancient temple; and 
hither the children of Israel repair 
once a-week to indulge in plaint- 
ive lamentations over the departed 
glory of their house. 

Men and women come _ here 
alike ; children and babes in arms 
are brought to swell the mournful 
chorus, in hopes of touching the 
heart of their long-expected Mes- 
siah. ‘The long-bearded elders read 
aloud the doleful prophecies of the 
Old Testament, while the wives 
and children fill up each pause 
with appropriate howls. This pious 
ceremony was concluded for to-day, 
and the congregation of mourners 


had dispersed homewards, their 
wailing voices gradually losing 
themselves in the distance. 

Mendele alone had lingered be- 
hind, outside the walls of the Place 
of Lamentation. Perhaps he want- 
ed to indulge in a little more pri- 
vate howling of his own, or maybe 
it was pleasant to sit here in the 
growing twilight and gaze at the 
prospect before him. 

The western sky was streaked 
all purple and crimson, and the 
setting sun had almost sunk out of 
sight behind the Mount of Olives, 
like an abdicating monarch laying 
down his crown on the top of the 
hill. Of the straggling trees which, 
sole survivors of the ancient grove, 
dot the rising ground, only the 
topmost branches were still touched 
by the departing rays, and shone 
brightly orange in contrast to the 
rest, which had resumed their ha- 
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bitual tint of lifeless grey. The 
deep and gloomy valley of Jehosh- 
aphat straight below his feet was 
already clothed in shadows; only 
here and there some ancient tomb- 
stone loomed white in the twi- 
light. 

Mendele had seated himself on 
a fallen block of stone, his back 
comfortably propped against the 
outside wall. The Scriptural lam- 
entations still rang in his ears as 
he sat thus resting; but, from the 
subject of Solomon and the de- 
parted glory of Israel, his mind 
had wandered off unconsciously to 
a more personal source of regret. 

‘«¢Her gates are sunk into the 
ground; He hath destroyed and 
broken her bars,’ ’’ he quoted from 
the prophet Jeremiah, while gaz- 
ing at the stone fragments around 
chim. 

‘« «Mine eyes do fail with tears, 
my bowels are troubled, my liver 

’” Here Mendele made a 
pause, as something in the words 


suggested another train of thought. 

Yes, he was quite sure that the 
butter sold at Jerusalem could not 
possibly agree with any one’s di- 
gestion ; it had certainly not agreed 


with his own. ‘‘ Rancid butter, 
and at such an unheard-of price,’ 
he murmured. ‘‘It goes against 
my conscience to countenance such 
improvidence.”’ 

The price—that was what rankled 
in his mind so sorely, to the extent 
of troubling his devotions. The 
inquiring spirit of his nation once 
awakened on this point, had led 
the old Hebrew to make the but- 
ter-supplies at Jerusalem the sub- 
ject of a special investigation. He 
had tested the correctness of his 
surmise in every possible manner, 
and had come to the conclusion 
that the supply of that article was 
by no means equal to the demand, 
and the price, in consequence, 
nearly triple that which he had 
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been used to receive in his native 
town. He thought with regretful 
longing of the large earthen jars of 
salted butter which must now be 
standing on the second shelf of his 
old shop. And to say that they 
would be sold for such a miserable 
figure, whereas if transported over 
here, so magnificent a profit might 
be realised! It made his heart 
yearn to think of it. } 

«¢ «Mine eye trickleth down, and 
ceaseth not, without any intermis- 
sion,’ ’’ he recited, rocking his body 
backwards and forwards in anguish 
of spirit. 

His hooked fingers had been 
feverishly toying with a piece of 
stone picked up beside him, prob- 
ably a chip from the outer temple- 
wall. Mechanically he threw it 
from him into the valley below. 
It bounded down the sharp incline, 
and he watched its progress till it 
finally disappeared in the shadows. 
It must have reached the bottom 
of the valley, he thought. How 
near it lay to his feet, this awful 
vale, where, on the last day, all 
mankind shall be assembled by the 
blast of the angel’s trumpet! And 
it had been entirely with a view to 
this mighty gathering that Men- 
dele had come hither to Jerusalem, 
which lay so conveniently near to. 
the place of action. While his 


’ less fortunate brethren would have 


to hurry hither. from all parts of 
the globe, he would have nothing 
to do but to saunter over quite 
leisurely from his grave to the place: 
of rendezvous, and would have no 
difficulty in securing one of the 
most advantageous places. 

The old Jew peeped down into 
the shadowy vale, as though trying 
to decide on the exact spot where 
he should take his stand, and a 
gentle sense of triumph swelled his 
breast as he saw himself in spirit 
standing in the very foremost ranks. 

Old Mendele Bliihdorn savoured 
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the sweetness of this thought the 
more thoroughly, as in his whole 
long life he had never yet had a 
good place. At school, he remem- 
bered, he had always been one of 
the last; and in the Blotatyn syna- 
gogue he had sat for more than fifty 
years behind a pillar in one of the 
backward rows. Once, too, when 
a band of strolling players had 
come. to his native town, he had 
got a gallery seat, where, by stand- 
ing on tiptoe and craning his neck, 
he could only just catch sight of 
the heads and busts of the players. 
It had been very fatiguing, Men- 
dele recollected; and to this day 
he did not know whether the beau- 
teous prima donna with the red 
satin body had on a blue or a yel- 
low skirt. On that same occasion, 
as he likewise remembered, Jacob 
Rabner, the rich innkeeper, and 
his proud wife, had taken their 
places in the third row, straight 
behind where sat the military and 
the gentlefolks. _Mendele was not 
an ill-natured man: but Jacob Rab- 
ner had never been very friendly 
to him, and was one of the few 
Hebrew citizens who had refrained 
from joining the funeral procession 
to the toll-bar: so our hero may be 
excused if he felt a little pardon- 
able satisfaction in anticipating 
the day when their 7d/es should be 
reversed. Jacob had never even 
thought of going to Jerusalem—he 
would not have dreamt of leaving 
his inn in other hands; so on the 
decisive day it would be his turn 
to stand behind, while the hitherto 
obscure Mendele would be placed 
in front. He smiled a little as he 
pictured to himself the proud inn- 
keeper reaching the valley, footsore 
and panting, with his /aés all 
awry, and with scarcely adjusted 
winding-sheet. 

‘* Jacob is stout,’’ he said to him- 
self: ‘‘ it will take him a long time 
to reach here.”’ 
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Hitherto Mendele had never 
murmured at the obscure places 
assigned to him by fate—they had 
seemed to him quite natural; but 
after all, every dog must have its 
day—and his day was to be the 
day of judgment. 

Yes; there was no doubt that 
his coming to Jerusalem had been 
a most excellent arrangement, and 
he felt really grateful to his Re- 
becca for having suggested it. 
His only source of regret was the 
relative geographical positions of 
Blotatyn and Jehoshaphat. If, for 
instance, the momentous valley 
had lain close to his native town, 
why, then, he might have gone on 
keeping his shop quite comfortably 
till the last, and yet have had no 
difficulty in securing a place at 
the Doomsday gathering. This was 
certainly a pity—a great pity in-. 
deed. ‘The instinct of speculation, 
never quite deficient in any He- 
brew, was busy at work within 
him, showing him a new field of 
action, and suggesting the possi- 
bility of unhoped-for riches. 

Here were two spots on the 
globe, far apart in distance, but 
evidently designed to complete 
each other. On one side a but- 
terless town, on the other rich 
stores of the golden grease’ which 
were wanting here, wasting their 
sweetness on the desert air of 
Blotatyn, and turning rancid for 
want of purchasers. F 

It needed: but a connecting-link 
to effect a happy union, and to 
make of these two barren exist- 
ences one beautiful whole; and for 
a moment Mendele’s old heart 
beat faster, as, forgetting his near 
proximity to the grave, he imag- 
ined himself to be that link. A 
profit of fifty per cent was clearly 
to be made here, even deducting 
the charges of carriage and cus- 
tom-house. It made the old Jew | 
positively giddy to think of it. 
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He leant back exhausted against 
the ruined wall, and while his eyes 
wandered mechanically over the 
site where once had stood the 
Temple in all its magnificence, his 
mental vision showed him another 
edifice, a temple all built of shining 
yellow butter, which turned -into 
gold at the touch of a magician! 
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‘«« How is the gold become dim! 
how is the most fine gold changed !’”’ 
he muttered to himself, as he rose 
to go home, for the sun had now 
quite disappeared behind the Olive - 
Mount; but it was not clear 
whether he was referring to his 
personal losses or to those of the 
house of Israel. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Summer had come round again, 
for it was now more than a year 
since Mendele Bliihdorn had left 
his native town. All this time 
Rebecca had received no decisive 
intelligence to assure her that she 
was a widow. Yet she had every 
reason to suppose that her hus- 
band’s decease was already an ac- 
complished fact, for the last few 
months had brought her no word 
of tidings from him. 

The two or three notes he had 
sent her during the first months of 
his arrival at Jerusalem had been 
followed by unbroken silence, so 
she very naturally concluded that 
her husband was no longer in the 
land of the living. 

But Rebecca was anxious to 
have her widowhood openly and 
publicly proclaimed, for not until 
she had gone through the recog- 
nised forms of mourning could she 
proceed to the accomplishment of 
certain, other plans which she had 
very much at heart. 

Before taking another spouse, 
she must have reliable evidence 
of her first husband’s decease; and 
this was the subject she was dis- 
cussing with much interest on this 
July evening as she paced the 
country road outside the town. 

Her companion was Golde Saf- 
ran, the young man with the fresh 
colour and the fiery ringlets. It 
was the Sabbath-day, so the shop 
was of course closed, and Rebecca 





had put on her second-best dress, 
and had come out to take the air 
along with her youthful swain. 

Walking was not much in this 
lady’s line as a rule, for she had 
not grown any lighter since our 
story opened; but on this particu- 
lar occasion the two parties inter- 
ested were anxious to get out of 
earshot of the town-folk. 

“¢Yes,”” Rebecca was saying, re- 
flectively, ‘‘it is now more than 
seven months since his last letter 
came. ‘There can be no manner 
of doubt about the matter. If 
no news comes by the next mail, 
I must write myself to the magis- ° 
trates over there, and ask them to 
send me the certificate of his death. 
I cannot think what Mendele can 
have been about,’’ she went on, in 
an aggrieved manner, ‘*not to have 
made arrangements to have his 
death reported immediately. He 
might have guessed at the incon- 
venience this uncertainty would 
cause me.”’ 

‘It is cruel in him to have 
delayed my happiness so long,” 
murmured Golde tenderly, press- 
ing the fat widow’s arm within his 
own. 

‘‘It puts a woman in such an 
awkward position,’’ continued Re- 
becca, looking down at her green 
silk gown, ‘‘not to know when to 
begin to wear her weeds. My 
black dress has been lying ready 
these six months and more, and I 





had thought to have weilnigh worn 
it out by this time.” 

**And I had hoped to see the 
new signboard put up ere this,”’ 
said the lover, ardently. ‘<I went 
to look at it yesterday; the paint 
is quite dry. You have no idea 
how beautiful it looks, my Re- 
becca! Yellow letters upon a blue 
ground, GoLDE AND REBECCA SarF- 
RAN, Sfirit-dealers, Grocers and 
Drapers. How sweet our names 
look thus joined together !’’ 

‘*Hush!”’ said the matron, coyly. 
‘Do no not speak so loud; some 
one might overhear it:’’ 

But there was no one to over- 
hear save the frogs that were 
croaking in the marsh alongside, 
or the storks that were flying 
homeward to roost. The dusty 
road lay deserted before them but 
for one solitary figure approaching 
down the hill towards the toll- 
bar. But neither of the lovers 
took any notice of this figure as 
they turned to go home. 

The summer twilight had set in, 
and it was rapidly growing dark: 


‘soon the first star that appeared 


in the sky would inform them 
that the Sabbath-day was at an 
end, and that they were at liberty 
to resume their trade. The en- 
grossing subject which they had 
been discussing, agreeably diversi- 
fied by amorous philandering, had 
led the couple farther than had 
been intended ; but if they hastened 
their steps, they might still hope 
to sell some pounds of sugar or 
coffee yet that evening. 

Golde Safran took down the 
shutters and unlocked the door; 
then he entered the shop, kicking 
aside the discarded signboard with 
the name of Mendele Bliihdorn, 
which had been removed some 
weeks ago. That name could no 
longer have any place on earth, 
save on a grey headstone. 

Golde at once busied himself 
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in dusting and putting to rights 
the jars and bottles on the shelf; 
while Rebecca began to trim the 
lamp which hung from the ceiling. 
She had some difficulty in making 
it burn, and the shop was still in 
semi-darkness when another figure 
stepped over the threshold. 

An old man, leaning on a thick 
oaken staff, had come up the street 
some minutes after Golde and 
Rebecca. On reaching the shop- 
door, he had stared up in amaze- 
ment at the vacant place where 
the signboard used to hang, but 
another glance had convinced him 
that this was indeed the house he 
sought. Even in the dim twilight 
he could not mistake the rotten 
shutters leaning against the wall, 
nor the uneven brick steps which 
led up to the door. 

Neither Rebecca nor Golde could 
distinguish his features clearly as 
he stood looking round the shop 
with wistful eyes, resting his gaze 
on every article in turn, from the 
pointed sugar-loaves to the spirit- 
bottles on the shelf, and _ back 
again to the barrel of pickled her- 
rings in the corner, greeting each 
one in turn as an old acquaintance. 

‘¢With what can I serve you?” 
asked Golde at last, seeing his cus- 
tomer’s eyes roaming thus aim- 
lessly about the shop. ‘‘Some of 
our finest Mocha coffee? or first- 
rate Swiss cheese, freshly arrived?” 

‘*Rebecca!’’ said the figure, ina 
low, hoarse voice. 

‘¢T am Rebecca,”’ said the matron, 
turning up the flame of the little 
oil-lamp, and looking harder at the 
stranger. 

‘‘Do you not know me, Re- 
becca?’’ 

‘¢ The light now fell on his face, 
and with a cry Rebecca recognised 
the features of her defunct hus- 
band. 

‘It is his ghost!” she gasped. 
‘<I knew that he must be dead!” 
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She was nearly fainting, and the 
fiery-haired young man had to sus- 
tain her with his arm. 

‘J am not dead,’’ said Mendele, 
somewhat shamefacedly, for he felt 
that he had not done what had 
been expected of him. ‘But I 
have come back, Rebecca. The 
Malach Hamoves was over-long in 
appearing, and I was wasting my 
time over there consuming the 
bread of idleness——’”’ 

‘¢You have come back—you have 
come back alive, Mendele! Wai 
geschrien!' Oh that I should have 
lived to see this day!”’ cried Re- 
becca in piercing accents, as soon 
as she had grasped the full mean- 
ing of the situation. ‘And do 
you mean to say,’’ she continued, 
indignantly—‘‘do you mean to say 
that you have forfeited the merit 
of your long pilgrimage to the holy 
city? You will not sleep by the 
side of your forefathers!’ 

‘“‘T shall sleep in my own bed 
again,” said Mendele, doggedly. 
‘‘Wherefore should I pay eighty 
kreutzers a-week for a filthy couch 
at Jerusalem, while my place at 
home is standing empty?”’ 

*‘And, pray, what do you mean 
to do now that you have come 
back?’’ said the still incensed Re- 
becca. : 

‘‘What I did before I went. 
I shall go on keeping my shop as 
before——”” 

** Your shop!’’ now exclaimed 
the fresh-coloured young man, who 
for many months past had been 
accustomed to regard it as Azs shop, 
and he turned pale with a horrible 
emotion. 

‘But you are too old, Mendele!’’ 
cried Rebecca wildly, in a last 
desperate attempt to ward off this 
dreadful nightmare which had 
come upon her thus unexpectedly, 
—‘‘you are too old! Seventy-one 
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you will be in autumn; and the 
Prophet says, ‘Thy days shall 
be Leal 


‘‘The Prophet has made a wrong 
shot in my case, anyway,’’ put in 
Mendele, drily, ‘‘for I feel a long 
way further off death than I did 
two years ago. I may live and 
rejoice for many a day yet to 
come.”’ : 

But the prospect contained in 
his words was too much for the 
sensitive Rebecca, and she had 
sunk down on to the nearest chair, 
while hysterical sobs shook her 
ample bosom. 

‘‘Why do you weep, Rebecca, 
my dove?’’ said Mendele Bliihdorn. 
‘«Have you no word of welcome for 
your husband who has come back 
to you?”’ 

‘¢f am weeping for your wretched 
soul, Mendele,’’ sobbed his high- 
minded wife. ‘*Oh that a man 
with one foot in heaven should be 
base enough to return to the earth 
again!’’ 

Next morning the inhabitants 
of Blotatyn were surprised by 
seeing the discarded signboard with 
the name of Mendele Bliihdorn 
hanging again in its former place 
over the shop-door, and the news 
that Mendele -himself had come 
back in the flesh spread like wild- 
fire through the town. 

The inhabitants of Blotatyn 
were not only surprised, they were 
also aggrieved at this unexpected 
termination to the drama of the 
Polish Elias. He had cheated 
them out of their admiration and 
veneration under false pretences, 
and this is a sort of cheating which 
even a Jew cannot countenance. 
Loudest of all in his righteous in- 
dignation was the young man with 
the fresh colour and the fiery locks, 
for was he not the greatest loser 
by this unexpected resurrection? 





1 Literally, « Let us cry woe! ”—a frequent cry of distress of the Jews. 
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Stripped of the halo which he 
had proved himself so unworthy 
to wear, Mendele Bliihdorn sank 
back contentedly into his former 
insignificant character. It is ig- 
nominious to have to record that 
the prospect of spending a few 
more peaceful years behind his 
worm-eaten counter had finally 
outweighed the proud hope of 
securing a foremost place on the 
judgment-day. Jacob Rabner was 
free to win the race after all, as 
far as Mendele was concerned. 

Other people have discovered 
before him that it is better to be a 
living ass than a dead lion! 

The ‘aged Elias had been right 
in saying that he was a long way 
off dying yet. His lengthy pilgri- 
mage, and the pedestrian exercise 
it had entailed, had freshened up 
his faculties and put renewed vig- 
our into his constitution. His 


eye was brighter, his carriage more 
erect, and his hand steadier than 
it had been for years previously. 
He had in fact taken out a new 
lease of life, and returned to Blo- 
tatyn twice the man he had been 
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before. He lived to the age of 
ninety-three, and it was his Re 
becca who preceded him into the 
land of shadows after all. 

Nor was this the only benefit 
Mendele reaped from his expedi- 
tion to Jerusalem, which, if it had 
turned out a failure from the spir- 
itual point of view, was undoubted- 
ly as great a success from tke com- 
mercial as well as the sanatory 
aspect. 

The branch of trade hitherto so 
sorely neglected in that town was 
now provided for by Mendele 
Bliihdorn’s solicitude, and -hence- 
forward there was a connecting- 





link which bound the distant 
Polish village to the city of 
Solomon. 


From time to time a bulky cask 
was conveyed by the Blotatyn 
carrier to the nearest railway 
station, and whosoever took the 
trouble to read the address written 
thereon in Mendele Bliihdorn’s 
cramped and crooked handwriting, 
could assure himself that its des- 
tination was Jerusalem, and salted 
butter its contents. 
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COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS IN CHINA. 


A CHAPTER OF CHINESE TRAVEL. 


So much attention is at present 
being directed to the subject of 
educational high pressure, that it 
may be interesting to glance at the 
full development of the system in 
the oldest civilisation of our era— 
in the empire which prides itself on 
being the most literary in the world 
—namely, China. 

One of the objects of chief 
interest in Pekin is the famed 
Examination Hall, where once in 
three years all the students who 
have succeeded in taking degrees 
at the great examinations in their 
provincial cities, assemble to try 
and pass the higher standard which 
admits them to the much-coveted 
rank of Tsin-Sze—i.e., advanced 
scholars. 

Anything more dismally dreary 
and dilapidated than this great 
theatre of national learning, could 
not be imagined. At its best it 
seems specially designed for dis- 
comfort, but as the examinations 
are only held here triennially, the 
place is allowed between whiles to 
fall into utter decay; and a fine 
crop of nettles and coarse weeds, 
and a multitude of broken water- 
jars, give the crowning touches of 
drearinéss to the whole place. 

_ This so-called ‘‘hall”’ is the fac- 
simile of the Examination Hall 
which we went to see at Canton, 
and of one at Foochow, of which 
I only cared to inspect the roofs, 
as seen from the city wall (I be- 
lieve there are similar places in 
every provincial capital). The 


name ‘‘hall’’ is altogether mislead- 


ing. It is simply a very large 
walled enclosure, in the centre of 
which stands the house. where 
lodge the ten examiners and the 





two Imperial examiners. With 
the éxception of the broad: central 
road, the whole remaining space is 
filled with rows and rows of tiny 
cells, each about three feet square. 
Each row has its distinctive name, 
and each cell is numbered, so that 
any man could be summoned if 
requisite. I cannot call these rows 
streets, because they all face the 
same. way—each looking into the 
blank back of the next cell, so that 
there may be nothing to distract 
the attention of the candidates. 
The cells have no doors, so the 
whole front is open, and special 
officers are always on the watch 
to prevent any sort of communi- 
cation between the men. Other 
watchmen are posted on the cen- 
tral building, and on towers at the 
corners of the walls, to see that, no 
one from outside attempts to assist 
those within. 

There are ten thousand. of these 
cells (which might more fitly be 
termed pigsties). Each is ‘built 
with two grooves in the wall, to 
allow for the insertion of two 
wooden boards, one of which acts 
as a very hard seat, the other 
(which is slipped into its place 
after the student is seated) forms 
the table on which he is to work. 
These two boards, and a large 
earthenware water-jar, are the sole 
furnishings of the cell, which is so 
small that a stout man, clothed in 
the usual wadded garments, must 
find it impossible even to turn 
round; and his only rest at night 
consists in leaning back against 
the cold wall. Government officers 
bring him his food, and hot tea; 
but on no consideration may he 
leave his cell from the beginning 
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of each examination to its close. 
Happily the examination is in 
three distinct parts, each of which 
lasts two whole days. From first 
to last it is all a tremendous effort 
of memory; each student, as he 
enters his cell, being searched to 
make sure that he has not con- 
cealed any scrap of paper on which 
he might have jotted helpful notes, 
or, worse than all, a miniature edi- 
tion of any part of the Classtcs. 
Each man may bring his own 
indian ink and brushes, but he 
may bring no paper. To prevent 
all possibility of fraud, he must at 
the last moment, and at an exor- 
bitant price, purchase paper which 
has been stamped with the official 
seal. Provided with this he enters 
the cell, and then only is the sub- 
ject of examination announced. 
These subjects are all themes 
from the fossilised Confucian Clas- 
sics, or Essays on the History of 
China, its laws, its rites and cere- 
monies. At one of the examina- 
tions each man is required to write 
a poem of twelve lines. Happily 
for the examiners the length of the 
essays is limited—720 characters 
being the maximum, and 360 the 
minimum; necessary corrections 
being provided for, in the allow- 
ance of one hundred characters, 
which may be marked on the 
margin. 

The greatest stress is laid upon 
excellent handwriting; and as a 
highly educated Chinaman is ex- 
pected to be familiar with six dif- 
ferent styles of writing, he has a 
somewhat perplexing choice. He 
may adopt the ancient stiff char- 
acters, or the ordinary freehand 
characters used in business, or those 
which are preferred for general 
correspondence, or the. regular 
character used in printing. The 
literary man, however, selects one 
known as Kiai-Shoo, which is con- 
sidered the most elegant. 


I scarcely know whom to pity 


most—the students, or the exa 
miners who have to wade thr 
such mountains of dry Confucian 
wisdom. On the whole, I think 
the examiners have the worst of it; 
for though a student is occasion- 
ally found dead in his cell, he has 
only one set of essays to produce, 
and he is always buoyed? up by 
hope of success and ambitious 
dreams,—whereas the luckless ex- 
aminers have to wade through and 
carefully weigh the merits of per- 
haps eight thousand of these dreary 
sets of papers, with no ambition 
to gratify, and the certainty of 
causing grievous disappointment 
to upwards of seven thousand nine 
hundred students, besides all their 
parents and relations and friends, 
a multitude of whom invariably 
take this opportunity for a visit to 
the city, and so combine a little 
pleasure with this literary interest. 
Not that this visit is always at- 
tended with much pleasure, as it 
is found that epidemics of small- 
pox in Pekin generally occur in 
the examination year, which is 
attributed to the influx of at least 
40,000 strangers. 

To get through the papers they 
have to work for several days and 
nights almost without intermission. 
No wonder that many utterly 
break down in mind and bady, and 
are rendered useless for life from 
divers affections of the brain thus 
produced. Several examiners of 
the very highest rank have at dif- 
ferent times been brought to the. 
Medical Mission for treatment, 
having been seized with paralysis 
in the course of the examinations, 
entirely in consequence of the pro-’ 
longed strain, which left them 
utterly prostrate; and so their work 
has remained unfinished. 

The same thing happens to many 
of the students, to whom, of course, 
this examination is only the con- 
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clusion of along course of cram- 
ming, and that of the class which 
is said to be most physicdlly 
exhausting—namely, an _ intense 
strain on the memory. 

One would naturally suppose 
that no one who could avoid it 
would subject himself to such 
misery; but this extraordinary na- 
tion recognises no possibility of 
official promotion by any other 
‘channel than this—the only form 
of literary success—consequently 
many of the men who fail return 
undaunted to the charge, year after 
year, till either their efforts are 
crowned with success or they finally 
break down. Some, as I have said, 
literally die in harness, in which 
case a hole is broken in the outer 
wall of the enclosure, and the 
corpse is thrust out; for a strin- 
gent regulation prohibits opening 
the gate while the men are in their 
cells, and traditional custom must 
be maintained in the presence of 
death itself. 

On the other hand, some men 
of indomitable resolution persevere 
in their pursuit of literary honour 
till they attain to extreme old age; 
and it is no uncommon thing to 
see venerable grey-bearded students 
of from seventy to eighty years of 
age taking their place in these dis- 
mal cells! Such perseverance is 
at least sure of honorary recogni- 
tion by the Emperor, who bestows 
a special title on men who have 
vainly continued their literary 
efforts to the age of fourscore years. 
In the province of Shantung a 
great arch of very elaborately 
sculptured . granite commemorates 
the literary triumph of a noted 
scholar, who, in. his eighty-third 
year, took the very highest honours 
at the examination for the highest 
degree (the Han-Lin, or Doctor 
of Laws). The inscription on the 
arch records that the son of this 
learned father had three years pre- 
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viously attained to the self-same 
dignity. 

Here, then, we see the system 
of Competitive Examinations car- 
ried out to the bitter end—a 
system which, for more than a 
thousand years, has been the sole 
passport to all official employment, 
and no amount of experience in 
damaged brains and mental col- 
lapse brings one iota of relief 
to these many thousand victims. 
With us such competitions and 
such educational high-pressure are 
comparatively a thing of yesterday, 
and yet we already know too much 
of the crying evil of over-taxed 
brains and prodigal waste of men- 
tal energy. 

China has long anticipated the 
work of the School Board, and at 
six years of age boys of all ranks 
are supposed to attend school and 
prepare for their lifelong bondage 
to Confucius, by beginning their 
dreary struggle to master the char- 
acters which take the place of our 
alphabet, multiplied a thousand- 
fold. They are taught to write each . 
character separately on squares 
of lacky red paper; and by slow 
degrees they learn to pronounce 
each, while the little fingers learn 
to fashion the elaborate crabbed 
strokes. Though these small stu- 
dents are just as merry and full of 
life as our own schoolboys, they 
seem to take very kindly to the 
studies which they see their elders 
value so highly. Nevertheless, the 
cane is a fully recognised institu- 
tion in every school, and is applied 
unsparingly without respect of sex. 
As you pass outside of such a 
school (which is probably held 
within the precincts of some mer- 
chants’ guild), you hear the hum 
of many voices, all repeating lessons 
aloud; and if you look in, you see 
a troop of quaint little shaven- 
headed chaps, with their long black 
plaits and blue clothes, sitting at 
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small ornamental tables, very dif- 
ferent from our school-desks and 
benches, and suggesting a remark- 
able absence of the destructive 
element in these small Chinamen ! 
Of course a conspicuous feature 
in the schoo! is the shrine of the 
tablet bearing the name of- Con- 
fucius, to which each scholar must 
do daily homage. 

Very probably another note- 
worthy object may be the school- 
master’s greatest treasure —his 
handsome coffin, the possession of 
which is so great,a solace to his 
mind. He himself is probably one 
of the men who has passed in the 
lower examinations, but has failed 
in the higher ones. Each small 
boy in turn stands before him to 
repeat his allotted task of diluted 
classics (turning his back so as to 
avoid the possibility of peeping) ; 
and thenceforth, until his life’s end, 
his dreams of ambition all flow in 
one channel—classics—classics— 
classics! In a Chinaman’s Cate- 
chism there could be but one 
answer to the question, ‘‘ What is 
the chief end of man?’’ The only 
possible reply would be, ‘‘ To attain 
a perfect knowledge of Confucian 
Classics.” 

The whole race are so entirely 
convinced that the highest pinnacle 
of perfection was attained by Con- 
fucius six hundred years before the 
Christian era, that from that time 
to the present, every Chinaman has 
striven only to cherish that light of 
the past, but the idea of originating 
anything new is deemed worse than 
useless—it is sacrilegious ! 

So when small boys have mas- 
tered the requisite ‘‘ Thousand 
Character Classic,’’ and the ‘‘ Book 
of Odes,’’ and other petrifactions, 
they are handed over to more ad- 
vanced tutors, and attend courses 
of university lectures on the works 
of Mencius and other ancient Con- 
fucian sages; and in due course of 
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time they are expected to pass in . 


two local examinations. 

Having succeeded in these, their 
names are then enrolled for a third 
—namely, the first of the 
national examinations. 
held, twice in three years, at every 
prefectoral city, and the d 
which is conferred is called Sew- 


tsae, ‘‘adorned talent,’’ and answers 


to that of B.A. at Oxford or.Cam- 
bridge. Before being allowed to 
enter his name on the list, each 
candidate must produce a certifi- 
cate to prove that he is a free-born 
subject of the realm, and of respec- 
table parentage,—a limit which 
arbitrarily excludes not only the 
whole boating population, but also 
the children of the police, and all 
play-actors and slaves. 

To obtain this first degree is an 
honour immensely coveted, even 
by men who do not aspire to fur- 
ther literary honours. In the first 
place, from the moment a man 
becomes a Sew-tsae he is exempt 
from corporal punishment, which 
in China is no small advantage. 
Moreover, he can command the 
attention of any magistrate; and, 
in short, has an assured social 
position. So every one who pos- 
sibly can do so, goes up for this 
examination; and although it is 
known that only sixty candidates 
can pass at a time, as many as six 
thousand names are sometimes en- 
tered for one province. 

This great multitude is, however, 
thinned by a preliminary examina- 
tion, which occupies the first day. 
Three days are devoted to consider- 
ing the six thousand papers, and 
only the men whose essays are 
approved are allowed to compete 
at the further examinations, which 
are then held at the prefect’s offi- 
cial residence. 

Just conceive what an impres- 
sion ef learning and exaggerated 
intellect must be produced by the 
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appearance of such an assemblage 
with closely shaven foreheads ex- 
tending over half the skull! The 
majority of these faces are intel- 
lectual; many have delicate fea- 
tures; all are pale, beardless, and 
hairless. Avery large proportion 
have strained their eyes with over- 
study of crabbed Chinese char- 
acters, so’ they wear enormous 
spectacles, with very broad rims 
of tortoise-shell, which add greatly 
to their appearance of wisdom. 

We associate bald heads with old 
age, but this vast multitude ranges 
from eighteen to eighty years ! 

Each successive examination 
thins the list of competitors, till 
at length there remains only about 
a hundred for the final effort. 

The moment that the printed 
list of successful candidates is 
published, hawkers start in every 
direction with printed lists for sale ; 
and swift, lightly built boats, each 
manned by half-a-dozen strong 
rowers, start off at full speed, 
along every river and creek in 
the neighbourhood, to convey the 
news to anxious relations and 
fellow-citizens. 

Here carrier-pigeons take the 
place of telegraphs; and many of 
the students make their agreement 
long beforehand’ with the owners 
of the birds, so as to ensure their 
being trained at-the right places, 
and brought thence in baskets by 
special messengers. The Chinese 
are very kind to all birds, and 
these. pigeons receive the greatest 
care, and are trained as special 
pets. On the publication of the 
fortunate names, the lists are at 
once forwarded to these men, who 
inscribe the message on slips of 
thin stiff paper, these they attach 
to the legs of the pigeons, who 
straightway start on their home- 
ward journey at the rate of about 
twenty-seven miles an hour, bear- 
Ing the glad news to proud pa- 
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rents; and the towns which have 
given them birth rejoice exceeding- 
ly over the honour thus acquired. 

So when the newly made grad- 
uate returns home he is received 
with considerable enthusiasm, and 
is borne along in triumph to wor- 
ship at the ancestral hall, and 
gladden his ancestors with the 
information of his success. But 
ere they return to their homes, the 
happy sixty, or ninety as the case 
may be, assemble at the Court of 
the Literary Chancellor, there to 
be invested with the symbols of 
their new dignity—namely, an 
academic dress of bright blue, 
trimmed with black, a richly em- 
broidered tippet, and a _ golden 
flower, to be worn on the extreme 
top of the hat, and which is the 
special Imperial gift. The Liter- 
ary Chancellor invites them to 
dine at his own table. 

Men who aspire to obtain official 
employment must now prepare for 
the next degree, which is that of 
Keu-jin, ‘‘ elevated man,” and an- 
swers to our M.A. This examin- 
ation is held only once in three 
years in each provincial capital—in 
a great square enclosure like the 
one I have described. The exam- 
inations for this degree are more 
difficult than any of those which 
follow, involving a great strain 
on memory. . There is, moreover, 
a terrible possibility, not only of 
failing to reap fresh honours, but 
of being actually deprived of those 
already earned; for in cases of se- 
rious failure, the Sew-tsae degree 
already conferred is sometimes can- 
celled. 

A whole month of dire anxiety 
must elapse ere the publication of 
the list, which is awaited with 
feverish anxiety, not only by the 
relations of the competitors, but 
by all classes. The badge of honour 
now conferred is a more gorgeous 
tippet, and a more beautiful golden 
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flower ; and the fortunate possessor 
of these is feasted and congratu- 
lated by all the authorities. When 
he returns home the magistrates go 
forth in state to welcome him:; pre- 
sents (including sums of money) 
are showered on him; rolls of per- 
fumed paper are sent with a re- 
quest that he will thereon inscribe 
a few words and his honourable 
autograph (in return for which 
further gifts are bestowed upon 
him). A name so creditable is in- 
scribed on an ornamental board, 
and with much ceremony is hung 
up in the ancestral hall; moreover, 
his parents receive public thanks 
from the civic authorities for 
having given birth to so talented 
a son. 

Many now are content to rest on 
their oars, but those who seek fur- 
ther literary renown must come to 
Pekin in the following year to be 
examined for the ‘Tsin-Sze, or 
‘*advanced scholar’’ degree. This 
is the examination held in the 
enclosure which we visited, and is 
conducted by the greatest scholars 
of the empire, including the Prime 
Minister and a prince of the Im- 
perial race; otherwise it is much 
the same as the last. But the suc- 
cessful competitors are presented to 
the Emperor, and many honours 
are heaped upon them; and their 
names, inscribed on gilded tablets, 
are sent in chairs of state, together 
with many offerings, to the blissful 
parents. 

The men themselves remain at 
Pekin to compete for the highest 
possible literary degree—namely, 
that of Han-Lin, which is described 
as Literary Charicellor. It is held 
in the Imperial palace, in the hall 
where the Emperor himself is sup- 
posed to expound the Confucian 
Classics to his ministers! The 
Emperor presides on the present 
occasion, and the successful compet- 
itors are invited to dine with his 


Imperial Majesty, than which no 


higher honour can be conferred. by 
earth orheaven. Curiously en 
each guest has a table to himself. 
From this happy company are 
selected all the highest officials of 
the empire, and also the examiners 
for all the provincial and minor 
examinations—truly a dreary life- 
work ! 

As we wandered round the dis- 
mal city of cells, the man in charge 
showed us one, just the same as all] 
the others, which he told us had 
been occupied by the young En- 
peror taking his degree. As the 
names of the writers of the papers 
are carefully concealed, we won- 
dered by what means the examin- 
ers are ensured against such a ter- 
rible accident as failing to perceive 
the excellence of the Imperial 
essay! And yet, the luckless ex- 
aminer who is detected in showing 
favour to any man, or in receiving 
a bribe, is ignominiously put to 
death in the very undignified fash- 
ion formerly so common in Japan. 

We ascended to the summit of 
the three-storeyed building in the 
centre, whence we had a fine view 
of the city, and my attention was 
attracted by some extraordinary- 
looking objects erected on the city 
wall. By the aid of my glasses I 
could discern dragons and hollow 
circles towering against the sky. 
These, I was informed, were the 
gigantic astronomical instruments 
of a great observatory, which 
was erected at the end of the 
seventeenth century by a party 
of very learned Jesuit Fathers, 
who were sent with a letter of 
special commendation from Louis 
XIV. of France, to instruct his 
Imperial Celestial brother, the Em- 
peror Kang-hsi, in the sciences 
of mathematics and astronomy. 
This scientific embassy was received 
with all possible honour by the 
Son of Heaven, and the astronomi- 
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cal and astrological fraternity, by 
whose readings of the stars all mat- 
ters of Chinese State or domestic 
life are regulated. Strange to say, 


the Emperor so entirely recognised | 


the superiority of the Western 
scientific instruments, that he dis- 
carded those in use, and bade the 
foreigners construct new ones on 
their own system. So they con- 
bined scientific use with Chinese 
-decoration; and beautifully cast 
bronze dragons support astrolabes, 
armillary spheres, trigonometers, 
quadrants, astronomical circles, 
and other instruments, all of bronze. 
Amongst other objects is a huge 
celestial globe, the bronze surface 
of which is encrusted with golden 
stars to mark the. constellations. 
All these are raised on a stone 
platform higher than the wall and 
enclosed by a strong iron railing. 

Wishing for a nearer view, we 
made our way thither; but to our 
extreme disgust, on arriving at the 
gate by which we should have 
ascended on to the wall, we found 
it locked, and the man in charge 
dared not open it, having recently 
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received strict official orders to the 
contrary. ‘There was no doubt that 
he was speaking the truth, as he 
thereby lost his ‘‘tip.’’ It was the 
more aggravating, as this gate is 
generally open. a 

As we were turning away some- 
what irritated, I discovered, in a 
shady, sheltered spot beneath some 
pretty trees, two exceedingly curi- 
ous groups of gigantic, purely na- 
tive instruments of bronze, far more 
ancient and more interesting than 
those of the Jesuits—probably those 
which were discarded in favour of 
theirs. These were most fascinat- 
ing, and I quickly settled down 
to sketch a magnificent astrolabe, 
which is a cluster of numerous gi- 
gantic circles, forming a sort of hol- 
idw ball, resting on a central pillar, 
and supported at the four corners 
by dragons rampant—a most pic- 
turesque object. Of course a little 
crowd soon assembled, but they 
were most respectful and kindly, 
and greatly interested by some 
small sketches of Ning-Po which I 
chanced to have with me; 40 our 
afternoon ended most pleasantly. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—A HAPPY EXPLANATION. 


Moray had hoped against hope 
that light might break through 
the darkness; but as ‘these first 
sad days went on, the clouds only 
thickened around him. Seldom 
had there been such a complete 
commercial disaster,—not even on 
that memorable Black Monday in 
the City, when the great ‘‘house at 
the corner’’ collapsed. For in this 
case most of the people concerned 
seemed to be not only hit hard, but 
actually knocked over. The great 
bulk of the shareholders were small 
folks—shopkeepers or farmers— 
who had confidingly invested thejr 
savings in the bank shares. So 
the burden of the loss fell upon a 
mere handful of men, who were 
certainly believed to be extremely 
‘wealthy, but who nevertheless could 
hardly do more than meet their 
enormous engagements: while be- 
tween the two were a few gentle- 
men like Moray, who were rich, 
though a long way from being mil- 
lionaires. And these seemed to be 
condemned to the grinding suspense 
of not knowing for months, or pos- 
sibly for years, whether they were 
doomed to be simply brought to 
the brink of destitution or actually 
smashed up, lock, stock and bar- 
rel. That was the formula in which 
Moray, who was a born sportsman, 
summed up his melancholy pros- 
pects. And meantime the clouds 
were thickening as his daughter’s 
future became more hopelessly ob- 
scure. He had gone to Glasgow 
and to Edinburgh, where he had 
met Leslie, and where they had 
repeatedly ‘‘interviewed”’ the offi- 
cial liquidators. These gentlemen 
were civil, and even courteously 
sympathetic, to the wealthy High- 


-land laird, as to the respected 


young Lothian landowner who ae- 
companied him. But in the first 
place, their stock of sympathy was 
almost overdrawn by the victims 
who were filling the antechambers 
with their wails. And in the next 
place, as Leslie shrewdly suspected, 
they took a gratuitously ghoomy 
view of the situation. It was their 
business and duty to be on the safe 
side, and to secure each available 
shilling for the liquidation. They 
had actually laid a temporary em- 
bargo on the business of a flour- 
ishing provincial bank, which had 
been let in for a few of their shares 
by way of security for a small ad- 
vance. They estimated the con- 
tingencies of calls at an absolutely 
indefinite quantity. They shook 
their heads over the chances of 
available assets from directors who 
had compromised « themselves by 
doubtful speculations, and who 
might possibly be held legally lia- 
ble for all the debts of the bank. 
The sagacious manager had made a 
bolt of it before the warrants for his 
arrest were abroad; and although 
he had left the cash-books and the 
ledgers behind him, it was more 
than possible that he might have 
tampered with them and falsified 
the accounts. In short, they proved 
genuine Job’s com(orters ; and poor 
Moray, who had been worried by 
anxieties and want of sleep, chame- 


leon-like took his colour from their. 


grim prognostications. Leslie, on 
the contrary, rising to the occa- 
sion, showed a practical sagacity 
which Jack Venables might have 
envied. He asked shrewd ques- 
tions; he drew deductions from 


-hesitating and prevaricating al- 
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swers: and he came to the con- 
clusion that, as far as Moray was 
concerned, things in the end might 
turn out to be far less than hope- 
less. 

Nevertheless, as the clouds kept 
thickening over his prospects, the 
sense of oppression weighing on 
Moray became wellnigh intoler- 
able. He was a man whose spirits 
rose to danger, and who was never 
more cheerful or more buoyant 
than when playing some dangerous 
game. ' Except that he had been 
much in the hahit of smiling in 
other circumstances, it might have 
been said of him, as that of the Baron 
of Mortham, that 


“ Tl] was the omen if he smiled, 
For ’twas in peril stern and wild.” 


Many atime he had carried his 
life in his hand, feeling that it was 
on the point of slipping through 
his fingers. He had been afloat 


in Malay proas in cyclones, when 
the circling hurricane had rent the 


sails into tatters, and shivered the 
long tapering masts as they dragged 
at the groaning decks. He had 
crawled in the jungle-lair of the 
skulking tiger, looking out for the 
glimmer of the green eyes of the 
savage in act to spring. But 
hitherto he had always faced his 
dangers in the open, with the sense 
that the denouement would be 
speedily decided. Now he felt as 
if he were battened down beneath 
the hatches, in a craft that was 
driving on to the coral-reefs of a 
lee shore. He might drift clear of 
the danger by a series of special 
providences, and escape somehow 
by the skin of his teeth. Or, on 
the other hand, he might be drag- 
ging inevitably towards the break- 
ers, and he could not lift a finger 
to save himself. His impulse was 
to escape from the deadlock upon 
any terms, and to made another 
unhampered start in life, even al- 
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though he should start afresh under 
the load of years and disappoint. 
ments. 

There Leslie’s calm good sense 
was invaluable, with the ascend- 
ancy he had gradually established 
over the older and more energetic 
man. After trying various argu- 
ments and failing with them, he 
fell back upon one he felt sure 
must be effective. 

‘‘If you were lonely and child- 
less, my dear uncle, I should not 
venture to protest against any de- 
cision of yours, however much I 
might regret it. But you have 
Grace to consider as well as your- 
self, and surely you have no right 
to sacrifice her interests? That 
suspense must be intolerable to 


_your energies, I can understand ; 


but we cannot chose the form of 
our trials for ourselves: all we can 
do is to bear therh with cool and 
calculating resolution. You are 
one of the bravest men I have ever 
met: and you know yourself what 
you would say of a precipitate sur- 
render in battle, when the lives of 
those who were dearest to you de- 
pended on prolonging the struggle.”’ 

As he spoke Leslie watched his 
uncle anxiously, and he was less 
grieved than surprised, when the 
other incontinently flared up. Fiery 
by temperament and irritable from 
his trials, Moray burst out so 
strongly and so fiercely that Leslie 
felt inclined to answer him in kind. 
He coloured all over, and as he 
compressed his lips he nearly bit 
them till the blood came. Never, 
perhaps, had his habitual self-re- 
straint sent him through so severe 
an ordeal. Not even when he had 
saved Venables on the rocks above 
Loch Rosque had he resigned him- 
self to a self-sacrifiec so heroic. 
But when, after a few moments 
of silence, he returned the soft 
answer that turneth away wrath, 
he knew already that he had his 
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reward. Moray’s nature was as 
generous as it was hot, and already 
he repented his hasty speech. So 
he fully appreciated the generosity 
of his nephew ; and being the more 
eager to make reparation, was more 
absolutely swayed than he might 
otherwise have been. 

** You are quite right,’’ he went 
on; ‘you can judge of things 
more coolly than I can. And now 
show me that I have your forgive- 
ness by telling me what you re- 
commend.” 

‘It seems to me,’’ said Leslie, 
speaking modestly but firmly, ‘‘that 
the path of duty is plain. Con- 
sidering the circumstancess that 
have brought you to unmerited 
ruin, you may imagine what it 


costs me to say as much. You. 


must and will meet your engage- 
ments, but you must resign your- 
self to wait and learn what they 
actually are. If I thought things 
desperate, I should advise differ- 
ently. But I don’t. From what 
those liquidators say, it is clear 
there are sundry chances in your 
favour. The manager may be col- 
lared, or may be pricked by his 
conscience—and something may 
come of that. Then there is that 
defaulting and absconding director, 
whose property must be liable to 
the uttermost farthing. He has 
been speculative, and has locked 
up money, but possibly he may not 
have been altogether foolish. He 
has been dabbling in Colorado 
gold and Idaho silver, and his 
hands may hold some trumps, as 
we know was the case with Jack 
Venables. In any case, your only 
course is to wait.’’ 

«« T suppose you are right, Ralph,”’ 
sighed Moray; ‘‘ but what is to be 
Gone in the meantime? All my 
property may be attached by the 
creditors of the bank, and my con- 
science would never suffer me to 
live on other people. I should 





never digest my meals, and each 
glass of wine would seem to choke 
me. ‘Then the suspense with the 
inactivity would fret me to death, 
and each day as it dragged by 
would be slow torture.”’ 

To this Leslie could answer no- 
thing honestly. Had he been in 
his uncle’s place, he would have 
suffered in the same way. 

Moray resumed: ‘ Yet if I did 
go to work again, it would bea 
disheartening case of non vobis. 
Is it not ‘Eothen’ who says that 
wounded spirits naturally tend to 
seek a sanctuary in the East? 
Well, I have more practical reasons 
for going thither, and back to the 
East I am determined to go. Yet 
it is hard to face the separation - 
from Grace, when any good for- 
tune that might be in reserve for 
me would not be for her. 

‘¢ But you talk, sir,’’ said Ralph, 
‘‘as if you were ruined already, — 
Yet we have just agreed that it i 
altogether uncertain, since other 
wise you might promptly liquidate 
and go free.’’ 

‘True. But were you in my 
place, you would be loath to draw . 
another cheque on your bankers. 
It might touch my honour after- 
wards, putting slighter considera- 
tions out of the question; and you 
ought to know better than any 
man, how a cas de conscience has 
troubled me already.”’ 

‘¢] know it; and you know how 
I felt and spoke when you con- 
fided your anxieties to me. Surely, 
for those very reasons, you may 
trust me now. Well, it seems to 
me, on my soul and conscience, that 
you are going too fast and much 
too far. Your future is dark, un- 
questionably ; but I fancy it will 
be brighter than you believe. You 
must wait and see. Of course, im 
prudence as in honour, you are 
bound to restrict your expendi- 
ture; but there is no reason why 
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you should not live respectably 
and like a gentleman in the mean- 
time, preparing your resources for 
ible calls. Remember Grace.”’ 
Moray was not unwilling to be 
persuaded. Ralph Leslie, who had 
sympathized formerly with his fine- 
spun scruples, had now become his 
conscience and almost his honour. 
And after all, Leslie might be right 
in believing that things were by 
no means as bad as they appeared. 
So the next pressing business 
was to put everything on the most 
economical footing; and the ar- 
rangements, painful as they were, 
at all events occupied his mind, 
and were so far serviceable. There 
was no difficulty about getting 
rid of the house in London; on 
the whole, he preferred to let it 
furnished—although at one time 
he almost decided to sell, on the 
principle that some sudden turn in 
his affairs might make him regret 
his precipitancy. He was doomed 
to grope painfully in the dark. 
As a Celt he was somewhat in- 
clined .to superstition, and the 
darkness is favorable to  super- 
stitious fancies. After all, the 
house in town was a mere matter 
for the house-agent. But the ques- 
tion of Glenconan lay near to his 
heart, and the idea of having to 
part with it was dragging at his 
heart-strings. It was with ex- 
treme relief then, and no little joy 
and gratitude, that he received a 
couple of seasonable offers. Calver- 
ley Baker wrote a rather blunt 
business-like letter, though civilly 
worded, proposing to take the 
mansion and shootings for a term 
of three years, at a rent to be 
settled between his lawyers and 
those of Mr. Moray. At the close 
of his tenancy, as he added politely, 
he hoped to hand the property back 
to the proprietor with as good a 
head of game as when he received 
it. By the very next post came a 
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communication from Winstanley, 
almost to the same effect, except 
that he spoke of renting Glenconan, 
from year to year, that he might 
be ready to give it back to its 
master on the shortest notice. 
‘But Winstanley’s letter was a 
model of delicacy and kindly feel- 
ing; and though Moray knew the 
diplomatic gifts of his friend, he 
could not help fancying that Julia 
had inspired it. When he took 
Grace into his confidence and 
showed her the letter, she quite 
agreed’ with him. She laid her 
finger unhesitatingly on certain 
passages, saying they had certain- 
ly been dictated or suggested by 
Julia. For, since she had heard 
of the love-passages between Miss 
Winstanley and Glenconan, her 
feelings towards that young lady 
had altogether changed, and she 
was eager to make atonement for 
having misunderstood her. 

But that point being settled to 
their mutual satisfaction, Grace 
was greatly surprised to find that 
her father inclined to treat with 
Mr. Baker. 

‘‘With Baker there can be no 
sort of obligation,’”’ he said. ‘‘ He 
will have full value for his money, 
which he chiefly cares about, and 
it will be a mere matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence.’’ 

‘¢ So it would, sir—and for that 
reason, surely you will give Mr. 
Winstanley the preference. He 
wishes to be friendly—Julia desires 
it much more—and I am sure it 
would be a satisfaction to you to 
gratify both of them. And— 
and——”’ 

‘¢And I had better begin to 
practise humility, you would say, 
and learn to put my pride in my 
pocket. Well, my dear, I daresay 
you are right. It is a hard lesson 


to learn, but it cannot be learned 
too soon.”’ 
So it was settled, and settled 
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promptly. Moray was not a man 
to hang upon a decision of the 
kind ; though characteristically he 
sent a letter to his agents, desiring 
them not to drive too hard a bar- 
gain in the circumstances. ‘‘I am 
bound,”’ he said, ‘‘to do as well 
for my possible creditors as I 
should have done for myself, but 
assuredly I cannot be bound to do 
any better.’”’ And it was with 
strangely mingled feelings that he 
set his signature to the lease of his 
shootings. On the one hand, he 
went all the lighter that his mind 
was made up beyond present re- 
consideration ; on the other hand, 
he had drained a bitter cup, and 
he felt as if his spirits were crushed 
by the dissipation of a life’s day- 
dreams. He had realised the 
cherished hopes of his youth and 
middle age. He had come home 
while yet in the pride of strength 
and health, to settle down on his 
hereditary wastes, with superflu- 
ities in place of encumbrances. 
Above all, he had been reunited to 
the daughter who was so dear to 
him, and had looked to his wealth 
and estates desceding to her 
children. Now he was on the eve 
of another, perhaps a lifelong sep- 
aration, and to all intents and 
purposes Grace might be left a 
beggar. What was certain was, 
that with the least possible delay 
he must deliberately determine on 
his course of action. Resignation 
to the will .of Providence was very 
well in its way. He had listened 
with apparent complacency, curb- 
ing his impatience to the worthy 
minister of Glenconan’s homilies on 
the subject; but new enterprises 
were the only tonic that could react 
on his energetic nature. 

He had never much liked Lon- 
don, as we know, but never had 
he found it so hateful as when he 
went south in search of occupation. 
It recalled the visit of some thirty 


years before, when he had started 


from London a boyish adventurer, 
before his first expedition to the 
East. He shrank sadly from the 
old associations, and yet he haunt- 
ed the scenes that recalled them, 
There was the old Tavistock Hotel 
in Covent Garden, with the same 
smells of the decaying cabbages 
without, and the memories of the 
water-cresses and skim-milk on the 
breakfast-tables of the coffee-room 
within. There were the pit-doors 


of Drury Lane and of the Hay- 


market, where he used to laugh at 
the humours of Buckstone. How 
lightly he laughed at anything in 
those days! what an appetite he 
used to have for chops and oys- 
ters at the jovial suppers in the 
Halls of Harmony! Yet after all, 
on second thoughts, his appetite 
and digestion only a few weeks 
before had been almost as good as 
ever. His troubles were ageing 
him prematurely, yet he could not 
afford to be ill. He must summon 
all the powers of his will to his 
aid, and he would seek to summon 
them accordingly. Sometimes they 
would answer to the call, often 
they would positively refuse; and 
nothing wears and wastes the con- 
stitution more surely than the per- 
petual effort to subjugate the senti- 
ments to the will. 


He had made up his mind to go- 


back to the East, and in his con- 
stant conversations with his daugh- 
ter he had made no secret of his 
intentions. In the East he was 
sure of finding ocoupation, and, at 
all events, a competent income in 
the meantime. It was too late, 
as he told himself, to amass 4 
second fortune; yet, after all, who 
could say? Not even with the 
advance of years, and under pres- 
sure of disappointments, does 4 
Raleigh lightly renounce the golden 
dreams which cheered him along 
the path of his early adventures. 
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Moray’s old mercantile acquaint- 
ances in the City showed themselves 
friendly enough: he was a man to 
whom they might make liberal 
offers of help, in the assurance that 
any offers would be charily accept- 
ed. And he had pretty nearly re- 
solved as to how he was to begin 
again, and was thinking already of 
securing a cheap passage in a screw- 
liner for Singapore, and of seeing 
about his slender outfit. 

In his talks with Grace he had 
made no secret of his intentions ; 
and he was surprised, and some- 
what hurt indeed, at her strange 
insensibility on the subject. See- 
ing that he had set his heart upon 
going, she seemed to take his going 
as a matter of course—which was 
all very well, and so far satisfac- 
tory. He would have been sorry 
that she should have broken her 
heart over the separation, but he 
looked for a display of much nat- 
ural feeling. He looked in vain: 
there was nothing of the kind. 
Grace discussed his plans with a 
calmness which would have done 
credit to a stoic, but which sat in- 
differently on a generally impres- 
sionable young girl, who had al- 
ways been the spoiled darling of a 
doting parent. — 

But there is often a silver lining 
to the blackest of clouds, and they 
may be bursting with unexpected 
blessings when we fancy them preg- 
nant with trouble. Moray, for his 
own sake as well as for hers, tried 
hard to make apologies for Grace ; 
nevertheless the stinging suspicion 
of her heartlessness and ingratitude 
was fretting his very soul. Had 
it not been for the peculiar circum- 
stances of his case, which disposed 
him to see everything en noir, the 
loving and large-minded father 
could scarcely have been so _per- 
versely unjust: the whole tenor of 
his daughter’s .life and conduct 
should have pled for her. As it 
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was, he began to figure himself 
as a Lear, while his Cordelia was 
changing to a Regan or a Goneril. 
The tone of his mind was reflected 
in his manner; and Grace, to her 
grief and pain, became conscious of 
the cloud between them. When, 
one morning, in growing despera- 
tion, he determined to bring mat- 
ters to a point; he had an inter- 
view with the head of a mercantile 
firm in Leadenhall Street, and then 
dropped in at the office of a steam- 
ship company in Billiter Square. 
Contemning alike cabs and omni- 
buses, he strode homewards to the 
West by the Thames Embankment, 
and turned up at the door of their 
lodgings in Ebury Street, Pimlico, 
pale, sad, but determined. 

Grace, who was sitting down toa 
solitary luncheon, jumped up with 
delight. 

‘¢T had given you up, papa, and 
I am so happy to see you. Julia 
Winstanley has been here, and in- 
sists on driving me down to Rich- 
mond in the afternoon. You will 
come with us, will you not? Fin- 
ette is longing for a run in the 
country ;’’ and she patted the set- 
ter that lay stretched on the hearth- 
rug. ‘In the meantime sit down, 
and let me give you a slice of this 
cold mutton ; there is nothing else, 
so you may as well be contented.’’ 

Moray sat down in silence, and 
left her to help him. His silence 
was almost as chilling as the kiss 
with which he had answered her 
effusive embrace. Never perhaps 
had a pair who loved each other so 
dearly felt so miserably ill at ease. 

‘¢ You will come with us, father, 
will you not?”’ said Grace again ; 
‘«though indeed I only accepted 
conditionally. But an hour or two 
in Richmond Park will do you as 
much good as Finette. You look 
as if you wanted a little change 
and the fresh air of the country,” 
she added, anxiously. 
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‘*T shall soon have change enough, 
Grace,’’ answered Moray, gravely. 
‘«T have booked a berth for Singa- 
pore in the Fire King, for the 14th 
of next month,—not much more 
than a fortnight hence, as you see, 
and my hands will be full enough 
in the meantime.”’ 

At which announcement Grace’s 
heart jumped up to her throat, and 
she strove in vain to repress her 
emotion. She was seized with a 
trembling in every limb, till the fork 
in her hand clattered against her 
wine-glass. Her father watched 
her with mingled pain and curios- 
ity. Heset down her emotion to 
remorse and regret; and though 
the display of feeling came rather 
late, nevertheless his heart warmed 
to her. He was about going to tell 
her kindly not to vex herself, since 
she knew that the inevitable separa- 
tion must come sooner or later, 
when she took the speech out of 
his mouth. She would have given 
the world to have spoken calmly 
and more promptly, since she want- 
ed to appear to speak naturally. 

‘«¢ Taken our berths, papa, did you 
say? and without saying a word 
to me: surely that was somewhat 
precipitate. I must say, I thought 
you would have consulted me, and 
at least have given me a glimpse at 
my cabin beforehand.”’ 

If Grace’s fork -had clattered 
against the glasses, her father let 
his fall from his hand. A delight- 
ful light began to break out of the 
blackness, irradiating the past, the 
present, and the future. Then the 
misgivings that had haunted him 
must have been phantoms of his 
own conjuring ; and Grace, in her 
affectionate innocence, had taken it 
for granted that she was to be the 
companion of his exile. Now, if 
the truth must be told, the artless 
Miss Grace was not half so innocent 
as she had wished to appear. She 
had determined from the first to 


go with her father; she had wt 


persuaded that he would not have 


her company on any terms. Qn 


mature consideration, she had come 
to the conclusion that her best 
chance was to bide her time, and 
treat the arrangement as a matter 
of course. Absorbed in that idea, 
she had failed to realise how entire} 
her father had misunderstood her 
motives; and when of a sudden 
he sprang the mine upon her that 
morning, she had _ been agitated by 
the idea of the 7d/e she had to play, 
and the issues involved in her play- 
ing it successfully. That she had 
broken down in the circumstances 
was a matter of course, since re- 
hearsals are indispensable to the 
most experienced actors: she knew 
she had failed ignominiously in 
carrying off the situation, and she 


sat before her father as a self-con- © 


victed imposter. 

So it was; he saw through her 
transparent device—and in another 
moment he held her clasped in his 
arms, and was covering her face 
and hair with his kisses. Hecould 
not speak, for he was thoroughly 
ashamed of the confession he would 
have to make; and with one single 
exception he would have done any- 
thing to atone for his suspicions. 
Grace saw through him as he had 
seen through her, and yet she 
generously refrained from reproach- 
ing him. The generosity came all 
the more easily to her, that in his 
melting and penitent mood she was 
sure to mould him to her wishes. 
She would strike while the iron 
was hot, and. have it over. 

‘¢ Well, papa—of course we must 
give up the drive to Richmond. I 
shall send Julia a note of apology, 
and we shall go down to the office, 
or to the docks, if the Fire King 
happens to be lying there. You 
roy have forgotten about my 
cabin,” she added, with a smile, 
‘‘and in that case the sooner we 
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see to it the better. Do you think 
Ican arrange to take Finette into 
it with me? I am sure she would 
be miserable if she had her quarters 
in the steerage ? 

But Grace did not know her 
father quite so well as she fan- 
cied. He was overflowing with 
the dammed-back reserves of love, 
let loose in this sudden opening of 
the sluice-gates. He was melting 
with the tenderness that comes of 
remorse for cruelty gratuitously 
practised on a cherished object. 
His feelings were those of the 
mourner who has learned too late 
of injustice towards the darling of 
whom death has bereaved him ; 
only happily now there was no ‘‘ too 
late’’ in the matter, and he had 
opportunity, if it so pleased him, 
of making ample reparation. For 
that very reason Moray stood firm ; 
and while his heart was of wax, 
his will was of iron. 

‘““Say no more, Grace—say no 
more, my dearest girl : God knows, 
that with the best and fondest in- 
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tentions, you have only tortured 
me too terribly already. You know 
that I never go back from my 
word,’’—he caught the hand she 
raised in deprecation, in both of 
his and covered it with kisses,— 
‘¢ you know I never go back from 
my word ; and I say and swear that, 
things being as they are, nothing 
will attempt me to let you share my 
doubtful prospects. Besides,’ he 
added, with a forced smile, address- 
ing himself to her practical good 
sense,—‘‘ besides, you would not 
wish to hang upon my arms, when 
age is threatening to weaken them 
at any rate.” 

If he had feared that Grace would 
press her plea, he must have been 
agreeably disappointed. It is pos- 
sible that he might have felt ag- 
grieved by her calm acquiescence, 
had he not been still smarting from 
the lesson against jumping to hasty 
conclusions. Be that as it may, 
she said nothing—though, like the 
famous parrot of the fable, she may 
have thought all the more. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—VENABLES A LA RECOUSSE. 


Although Moray and _ his daugh- 
ter had been naturally leading a 
secluded life, it must not be sup- 
posed that they were left alone in 
London. Dull time of the year as 
it was—for it was yet early in drear 
November—people were already 
coming back to town. The Win- 
stanleys were there—Winstanley 
as we know, always welcomed the 
earliest opportunity of getting 
back to his beloved clibs and City 
boards; so it was the more to his 
credit or to his daughter’s that he 
had tied himself by a lease of Glen- 
conan. Ralph Leslie was there, 
still busying himself when he 
could, over the affairs of the liqui- 
dation ; occasionally taking flying 
trips to Glasgow, when, sorely against 


his tastes, he would travel third 
class ; and striving to distract him- 
self from his various anxieties by 


hard work. He had to carry all 
the load of Moray’s troubles, for 
he never forgot how they had been 
caused. And the future of his 
cousin lay near to his heart—and 
his own future as well; for was not 
the one inextricably bound up 
with the other? He used to say 
to himself that he was selfish, as 
very likely he was; but selfishness 
in certain circumstances may al- 
most become a virtue, and at any 
rate must command the sympa- 
thies of humanity. Yet strange to 
say, with all that was weighing 
upon him, he found he had the 
power of turning to his literary 
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pursuits with such concentrated 
exaltation as he had never experi- 
enced before. He always turned 
with an effort, but the effort was 
almost invariably rewarded. He 
looked forward with mingled pleas- 
ure and dread to the later hours of 
the evening. He would dine very 
frugally in his rooms—a more 
economical and agreeable arrange- 
ment than taking his meal in the 
mixed society of his club. After 
dinner he would doze and dream, 
and trifle with some light book— 
anything his indolence suggested, 
to put off the evil hour of pulling 
himself together and summoning 
his fancies. But once seated at 
his table, with parenthetical strid- 
ings up and down the floor, the 
clouds would clear from his brain 
as scales seemed to be falling from 
his brightening eyes. He was 
transported into fair fields of the 
imagination, where he might have 
forgotten the hard prose of the 
present, had it not been for a 
perpetually uneasy feeling, that 
the bent bow must not be per- 
mitted to fly back under some 
dimly realised penalty. That the 
double strain was doing deadly 
harm there could be no doubt; 
the poetical inspirations, which 
acted like the oriental’s Aaschish, 
transporting him into a dreamland 
which bordered on brain fever, 
was a blending of opiate and stim- 
ulant with subtle poison. All 
the same, a new poem was growing 
fast under his hand, more ambi- 
tious in its tone and its stately 
Spenserian measure than any he 
had yet attempted. Scheme it 
had none; it seemed to work out of 
itself, by suggestions independent 
of his thoughts and _ volitions. 
Scheme it had none ; yet it seemed 
to be shaping itself in forms of 
grandeur and beauty that sur- 


prised and intoxicated him. He 
was by no means puffed up, and 
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he wrote in fear and _trembli 
dashing the lines down in haste, 
lest his fancies should suddenly 
fail him. His pen seemed the 
instrumeut of a mysterious power - 
he felt as one of the Hebrew pro- 
phets might have felt, soaring on 
the pinions of the spirit above 
the tabernacle of fleshly humanity. 
Yet as each prophetic utterance 
bore the stamp of the speaker’s 
individuality, whether he came 
from the rugged water-courses of 
Gilead or the soft green meadows 
by the Jordan, so Leslie wove his 
own deep and sad recent experi- 
ences into the tissue of his web, 
and coloured the threads with the 
tints of his consuming passion. 
He drew fresh excitement and a 
broader range of versatility from 
what might be called his humble 
self-consciousness. His fear was 
that his pinions might fail him any 
day, and that in the midst of his 
adventurous flight he might come 
tumbling broken-backed to ground. 
Even then he comforted himself 
with the hope that his labours 
might not have been altogether 
wasted,—that he might leave a 
fragment to found a reputation, 
if Grace cared for that, like Cole- 
ridge’s half-sung lay of ‘ Christ- 
abel,’’ or the strain of him 


« Who left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold.” 


Meanwhile, night after night 
he worked late or less late, as 
it might be, for the inspiration 
would leave him with scarcely a 
second of warning. It was not 
its nature to flicker down like a 
dying candle; on the contrary, it 
was turned off of a sudden, like 
the jet of a gas-burner. Happily, 
though often his visions would 
revisit him in his bed, sometimes 
he slept the sleep of the dreamless. 
Nevertheless his strong constitu- 
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tion was being sapped; his sunk- 
en cheeks showed a hectic flush 
in place of the old rosy hues of 
health; and there was a feverish 
glitter in the eyes that had once 
been so calm and clear. He gave 
little thought to his own health: 
had he cared more, he might have 
consoled himself, had he known 
all. We know that pity is akin 
to love; but when love and pity 
are close allies as well as kinsfolk, 
the one fans the flame of the other. 
The sight of Leslie, whom she saw 
constantly, went as constantly to 
the innermost recesses of Grace’s 
heart. Her great compassion grew, 
and she began to be greatly alarmed; 
and had he thought the time a 
fitting one to question her as to 
her feelings, the answer would 
have been given in a form that 
must have surpassed his fondest 
hopes. Even with his diffidence, 
as he caught her eyes fixed on his, 
as he saw her turn her head aside 
to conceal the tears that filled 
them, he must have been more 
modest and much less observant 
than he was, had he not more than 
suspected the truth. 

As for Jack Venables, who 
found himself not unfrequently in 
company of the lovers, he had not 
a doubt on the matter, and it con- 
firmed him in his new and manly 
resolutions. 

‘What a fool I was nearly 
making of myself® ’’ he said to him- 
self; ‘‘and what is worse, I was 
within an ace of behaving like a 
villain. Well, one thing I will 
say—that girl is enough io make 
a fool or a scoundrel of anybody 
’ with more passion than principle. 
Upon my word, I would willingly 
look as ill as Ralph—and he does 
look ill, and I shall send him to 
see Cutler—I would almost look 
as ill as Ralph to be pitied as she 
pities him. But, unluckily, that’s 
past praying for, and my appetite 
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is perfect, and I shall go and order 
dinner.” 

Which he did, and he did ample 
justice to the meal. But neverthe- 
less, Jack’s' monologue was delivered 
rather ruefully ; and as yet, he still 
felt more deeply than he would 
have been willing to allow. With 
the tempting prize he had stretched 
his hand for hanging immediately 
but impossibly beyond his reach, it 
was not in his nature that his heart- 
wounds should heal all at once. 
But all the same, as he knew, they 
were scarring over, and he was con- 
tent to wait for the cure which he 
began to hope might be expected. 

For Mr Venables had likewise 
come up to town; and having un- 
conscionably*extended a long leave, 
was again engrossed in his arduous 
secretarial duties. He could do 
nothing for his uncle now, except 
cheer and sympathise with him; 
so, of course, he busied himself in 
his own affairs—social, political, 
and commercial—for, like Leslie, 
Jack felt in need of distraction. 
To do him bare justice, he was 
deeply grieved that Glenconan 
would accept nothing in the way 
of pecuniary help—that he would 
even give no promise as to the 
future, except that he would sooner 
address himself to Jack than to 
anybody. When he added, how- 
ever, by way of after-thought, ‘‘un- 
less, perhaps, Ralph Leslie,” he 
was so struck by the look of annoy-° 
ance on his favourite’s face, that, 
suspecting that poor Jack was now 
altogether out of the running, he 
laid a hand on his arm, and said 
kindly— 

‘«Perhaps, to tell the truth, I 
would rather come to you first ; 
for, though Ralph is the kindest 
and most affectionate of nephews, 
I have always regarded you as a 
boy of my own.” 

Still he remained peremptory as 
ever on the main point, and the 
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very warmth of his expressions 
was cold comfort to Jack. How 
well we should have got on as 
father and son-in-law, he thought, 
and what a pleasant little family- 
party we might have made! ‘Then 
he thought too, and with honest 
vexation, that, after all his fine 
promises and noble resolutions of 
self-sacrifice, he must seem some- 
thing like a humbug to his cousin 
Grace. It was true that her father 
had proved obdurate beyond ex- 
pectation: it was true, it was not 
his fault that she had not been 
able to show him how he could 
help them. Nevertheless, all the 
same, if he were not a humbug, he 
was in a somewhat ridiculous posi- 
tion—and to ridicule Jack was par- 
ticularly sensitive. 

Now it will be remembered that 
at the close of the happy explana- 
tion with her parent in the last 
chapter, Grace had remained silent 
and preoccupied. In fact her 
mind was full of a resolution she 
must lose no time in carrying out. 
Jack had been complaining that 
she had asked him to do nothing 
for her: he really seemed to bear 
her a grudge for breaking the 
terms of their compact. Well, he 
should no longer have even the 
semblance of a grievance, and she 
would tax his generosity to the ut- 
termost. She knew it was a mel- 
ancholy pleasure to him to see her, 
even in his character of rejected 
suitor: she half smiled, though 
there was moisture in her eyes as 
she thought so. Well, she was going 
to ask him to send her away from 
him ; to use all his efforts and all 
his influence to procure her father 
some fixed appointment and a place 
of residence in the East. If that 
were assured him, it would cut the 
ground from under his feet, upon 
which he had chiefly objected 
to taking her along with him. 
Whether Jack could do it, she did 





not know ; but she had a woman’s 
faith in his star and in his rising 
fortunes. That he would do his 
best, she did not doubt; for she 
had a woman’s faith in the loyalty 
of the man who had _ honestly, 
though hopelessly, loved her. 

Jack was seated in state in the 
offices of the “President of the 
Council. Lord Wrekin was far 
away—belated over a course of the 
waters at Aix-les-Bains—and Jack 
had taken possession of the pres- 
ence-chamber, and was filling his 
lordship’s chair of state. In the 
dignity of that position, he held 
subversive and democratic views, 
He declared to himself that in an 
effete state of society, rank and age 
received undue recognition. Here 
was Lord Wrekin, who was a worse 
victim to the gout than his brother, 
promoted to his highly responsible 
post on the score of being a peer 
and a sexagenarian; while he, 
who was really discharging the 
duties of the office, was declared 
by a stupid prejudice to be in- 
eligible for a position in which, as 
he flattered himself, he might have 
shone. 

He was disturbed from an Al- 
naschar-like reverie—in which he 
was lightly leaping from office to 
office, in a rise to the upper ranks 
of the peerage—by the entrance of 
the messenger. Jack started and 
blushed, as if the man could have 
read his absurditi@és; and then his 
features assumed an _ expression 
of dignified austerity, which was 
equally absurd, and quite percep- 
tible to the messenger. But the 
well-trained official repressed a 
grin, and announced deferentially, 
‘*¢ A lady to see you, sir.” 

Now Jack, in the discharge of 
his delicate duties, had not only 
to answer a great variety of cream- 
laid and wire-woven notes with 
gorgeous blazons or eccentric mon- 
ograms, but to receive a g 
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many ‘‘ ladies of quality’’ who pre- 
ferred to transact their little affairs 


in person. Some of these grandes 
dames were welcome enough; but 
there were one or two exceptionally 
assidious in attendance, who had 
long become his détes noires, if 
we dare apply so rough an expres- 
sion to the gentler sex. So Jack 
inquired, with real concern, whether 
Bateson chanced to know the lady. 

‘¢Never saw her before, Mr 
Venables,’ was the unhesitating 
reply; ‘but I think, sir,’’ he add- 
ed with overdone stolidity, ‘‘ that 
perhaps you might not object to 
receive her.’’ 

A wink at all times was as good 
as a nod to Jack. 

“It is really excessively incon- 
venient at this hour; but—well, 
Idon’t know. Bring the lady up, 
Bateson—beg her to walk up.” 

Up she walked accordingly ; and 
had she been stepping on bare 
boards, the light tripping foot so 
familiar to Jack’s ear would have 
fallen unfamiliarly, it was set down 
so deliberately. But the thick pile 
of the Turkey carpets deadened 
all sound ; and when Bateson threw 
back the door a second time, the 
secretary was buried in the perusual 
of a voluminous state-paper. Al- 
most before the door had gently 
closed again, a light silvery laugh 
disturbed the hypocrite. Hesprang 
to his feet ; he pitched the document 
behind him, where it fell into the 
fire and burned away unregarded. 
For in another moment Jack had 
caught his cousin in his arms, and 
pressed his lips upon her cheek 
before he consented to release her. 

** Well, as I declare sir,’’ she ex- 
claimed, as she blushed, and laughed 
again, and arranged her bonnet— 
‘well, I declare sir, if I had doubt- 
ed about my reception, your warmth 
of welcome ought to reassure me. 
And I, who had always innocently 
imagined that the office of Lord 
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Presjdent of the Council embodied 
all that was most ceremonious and 
formal !’’ 

‘¢ And so it does, Grace, in an 
ordinary way;’’ and he thought 
grimly of one or two of his most 
dreaded: visitors. ‘‘ But you see, 
we allow ourselves a considerable 
discretion ; and so, in exceptional 
instances, we relax the rules.’’ 

‘¢ Then the sooner they are tight- 
ened again the better, I should 
say.’’ And then, remembering the 
grave business on which she had 
come, the change on her own 
countenance was sudden enough 
in all conscience. Jack remarked 
it at once, and knew the business 
she had come upon as well as if 
she had already told him. He re- 
membered, too, that the unseason- 
able freedom of his reception might 
leave her, upon second thoughts, 
ill at ease. She had come to her 
cousin unchaperoned, and he had 
treated her cavalierly, as he would 
never have behaved to her, unless 
under extreme provocation, in her 
own drawing-room. On the instant 
there was a corresponding change 
in him. All the kindness of his 
manner remained, but the fervour 
had died out of it; and no pre- 
cisian of the straiter sect of the 
Puritians could have been more 
gently formal. If he had sinned, 
the best reparation he could make 
was to spare her all further embar- 
rassments. 

‘And now, Grace, to tell me 
what you have come about, if you 
think it worth while. Or rather 
go straight to the point, and let 
me know what I can do to serve 
my uncle. If you knew how I had 
wearied and waited for this hour, 
you would not. be surprised that 
my raptures betrayed me into ex- 
travagance.”’ 

Grace looked with her frank 
eyes into his, and blushing again, 
her looks more than thanked him. 
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She fancied they understood each 
other so well—and she was right 
—that she wasted not a single 
breath upon civilities, but went 
indeed very straight to the point. 
She told him how she was situated ; 
she painted the terror and grief 
with which she regarded separa- 
tion; and she wound up by say- 
ing— 

‘‘Should he go out as he pro- 
poses, on something like a wild- 
goose chase, he will leave me be- 
hind, and there is no help for it. 
His heart-strings are entwined so 
firmly with mine, that nothing I 
can urge will possibly move him; 
and though I knew he will suffer 
as much as I, my tears will 
harden instead of melting him. 
Whereas, if I could manage what 
he believes to be impossible, and 
get him some reasonably good en- 
gagement, with fixed headquarters, 
he stands committed in honour as 
in tenderness, and can hardly pos- 
sibly draw back. Oh, Jack!” 

Jack sat in_ silence looking 
down, and drumming on the table 
with his fingers. Grace had a 
horrible sinking of the heart. Was 
she to be disappointed, after all, in 
her volatile cousin? and had she 
been trusting to a bendiug reed? 
But the doubt was only moment- 
ary, and her cousin glanced up with 
a face that was at once reassuring 
and resolute. She had never seen 
him look so much of the man; in- 
deed, as he rose to his feet, with 
his strong figure and smiling face, 
and seeming to hold her destiny 
in his hands, he appeared to her 
overstrained nerves very much of 
the demigod. He took a turn or 
two along the great rug without 
speaking, and when he did speak, 
it seemed as if he were weighing 
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each word, very contrary to his 
usual custom. 

**You have given me the oppor- 
tunity I prayed for, Grace; now 
it is for me to avail myself of it, 
I would not raise false hopes for 
the world, for I would guard 
against adding to your anxieties 
by disappointment. But I solemnly 
swear by what I hold most sacred 
—and that is my brotherly love 
for you—that I shall spare neither 
effort, influence, nor self-esteem in 
trying to help you to the object 
you desire. I shall push requests 
as I should never push them for 
myself; and you know,”’ he added, 
with a smile, ‘‘that I have a very 
sufficient stock of impudence. As 
for the rest, it is in the hands of 
Providence; but I have a strong 
idea that Providence will smile 
upon us. And who knows, but 
that if Providence should interest 
itself in us, I may have the oppor- 
tunity of killing two birds with 
one stone, and paying off an instal- 
ment of my debt to Ralph? If he 
saw that it was all comparatively 
smooth sailing with Glenconan, I 
see no reason why you and Ralph 
should not marry. Do you?” 

‘¢Oh, dear Jack, how very good 
you are! But—but—he has never 
asked me.”’ 

‘Well, he will then—you may 
take my word for that—and_per- 
haps before many days are over. 
And now I must send you sum- 
marily away, for I have many 
things to turn over in my mind, 
much to the injury of her Majes- 
ty’s service. Besides, there is Mr. 
Bateson’s knock at the door; if 
Bateson interrupts a business in- 
terview of this sort, you may be 
very sure that the summons 1s 
urgent.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXVII,—-THE SUMATRA COLONISATION COMPANY, 


All Jack’s best feelings were 
awakened, and his pride was 
piqued besides. He warmed up 
very easily to the luxury of doing 
a kind action; and here was such 
a chance as he had scarcely hoped 
for, and would certainly never have 
again. ‘To know that he had been 
able to befriend Grace and her 
father, would be a constant source 
of happiness for years to come; 
nor was he sorry to have the op- 
portunity of so far clearing scores 
with Ralph Leslie. Moreover, it 
was much to him to play _ the 
patron to such a man as Moray— 
the deus ex machina to such a girl 
as Grace. If he did not rise to 


the opportunity, it should not be 
his fault ; and the immediate ques- 
tion was how to set about it. 

Never, when he had been plan- 
ning and scheming for himself, had 


his quick and busy brain been so 
active as when he strolled medi- 
tatively out of Whitehall through 
the Horse Guards and made his 
way across St. James’s Park. He 
chose to dine by himself in a quiet 
corner of the coffee-room of the 
Blue Posts, that his meditations 
might not be interrupted by club 
gossip; and when he dropped late 
in the evening into the smoking 
room at the Junior Carlton, of 
which establishment he had lately 
become a member, his plan of op- 
erations was pretty well arranged. 
What with his sanguine spirits 
and a pint of the old port of ‘the 
Posts’,’’ he began already to feel 
tolerably confident; though his 
hopes were vague enough, and he 
looked forward to rebuffs, and even 
to mortifications. But what of 
that? Qui veut la fin, veut les 
moyens. He was not asking for 
himself, and he would resign him- 


self to put up with unpleasant- 
ness. 

But man proposes and the higher 
powers overrule. Jack attained 
his object with the minimum of 
effort—in fact, by an almost in- 
credible stroke of good fortune, 
though he plumed himself, with 
some reason, on a bit of diplomacy 
which might have touched more 
scrupulous consciences. 

There were sundry smokers scat- 
tered about the smoking-room, 
singly or in groups; and the eyes 
of the new-comer rested at once on 
a consequential individual seated 
by himself. No less a man than 
Sir Stamford Scraper, chairman of 
three great companies, and direc- 
tor of three times as many more. 
Jack knew Sir Stamford pretty 
well—had met him repeatedly at 
Winstanley’s table or elsewhere, 
and disliked him. On this occa- 
sion, in answer to a rather conde- 
scending nod and sign, our friend 
strolled up to him. Nay, when 
Sir Stamford favoured him with 
four stiff fingers, he pressed them 
with cordiality. It was much for 
Sir Stamford to give as many as 
four fingers to any man under the 
rank of a wealthy peer or a Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England— 
more especially to one so young 
as our friend; but Jack, in 
other circumstances, would have 
resented not having the thumb 
as well. 

‘¢Glad to see you, Venables,” 
said the great man, very affably ; 
and as he made room on the couch 
beside him, Jack accepted the prof- 
fered seat, and rang for coffee and 
cigarettes. 

‘¢ And how has the world been 
using you, Venables?’’ the other 
went on, with the undertone of 
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patronage that was so 
irritating. 

‘*Fairly enough, as times go,” 
answered Jack lightly, swallowing 
‘down his rising annoyance as a 
morsel of the humble-pie he had 
made up his mind for. He meant 
to turn the conversation towards 
business matters; for one of his 
companion’s great companies had 
its operations in the far East— 
and here was the very opening 
he wanted. 

‘* Fairly enough ;’”’ and though it 
suited him to keep his temper and 
be civil, as it would not at all serve 
his purpose to be crowed over, he 
began slightly to swagger, and to 
be more confidential than he would 
otherwise have been. He had to 
remind the big speculator that he 
was something more than Win- 
stanley’s right-hand man; that he 
might be considered a rising power 
in the City circles himself, having 
done remarkably well in a wonder- 
fully short time. 

“‘Ay, one other bit of luck I 
have had, by the way,’’ he added, 
by way of postscript to a rather 
romantic story of successful enter- 
prise, and as if this unconsidered 
trifle had almost escaped his recol- 
lection. ‘One other bit of luck I 
have had, and all the pleasanter 
that it came of a hit among the 
Yankees.”’ 

And then he gave a sketch of 
the affairs of the silver-mine which 
made Sir Stamford open the eyes 
of envy and admiration, and regard 
his young acquaintance with greater 
consideration than before. He was 
one of those men who identify good 
luck with great practical talents— 
a mistake into which neither Win- 
stanley nor Mr Venables was at all 
likely to fall. Sir Stamford had 
been dining alone, too, or at least 
in company of a bottle of the club’s 
best Burgundy ; and altogether he 
was more inclined to talk than 


intensely 
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usual. To do him justice, he had — 
much too high an opinion of him- 
self to hesitate to mention any 
mistakes he might have made or 
any misfortunes he might have met 
with. But he thought it might be 
useful if this clever and pushing 
young man would play jackal to 
his lion in moments pérdus. 

*¢Oh yes! there will be ups and 
downs in speculation. Hitherto 
you seem to have had all the ups; 
the more reason for your looking 
out for some of the downs. And 
I don’t mind owning that I have 
had a sharpish experience of them 
of late, though I may boast that I 
have done better than most people. 
You know the story of those 
electric-lighting companies ?”’ 

For Sir Stamford had notoriously 
bought a variety of patents cheap; 
and having transferred his conces- 
sions to sundry companies (limited), 
had made great profits by the ori- 
ginal ‘transactions. How far he 
had subsequently burned his fingers 
with the shareholders, when pre- 
miums had vanished away like 
smoke, and shares fallen like mer- 
cury in the frosts of December, 
was a question that had been much 
discussed in the City articles. 

‘¢ As well as any outsider can. 
But between you and me, Sir 
Stamford, you must permit me to 
doubt whether so shrewd a finan- 
cier as you has not succeeded in 
keeping on the weather - gage. 
Let the storms blow as they will, 
some folks have the knack of float- 
ing ashore, and saving the bulk of 
their little property besides.”’ 

Sir Stamford, as Jack had sur- 
mised, felt flattered rather than 
annoyed. ‘To any man of sensitive 
honour, the questionable compli- 
ment would have been a _ gross 
insult ; but promoters and profes- 
sional financiers have codes of 
morality of their own. 

‘¢Well, Mr Venables, between 
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you and me, as you say, perhaps 
I have not done so very badly. 
All the same, I have made far 
less than I had reason to expect; 
and so far the electric mania has 
been disappointing. It is all a 
question of time, of course: but I 
have no fancy for the philanthropy 
that is to serve posterity. And 
I really thought only a year ago 
that we had cut the gas-pipes and 
turned off the gas.”’ 

‘Everything comes to him who 
waits,’ remarked Jack, senten- 
tiously. ‘‘ You remember the fa- 
vourite saying of the late French 
Emperor. And you are as likely 
to live for another quarter of a 
century as any man I know.”’ 

It was another stroke of dex-’ 
terous flattery. Sir Stamford, who 
was of a somewhat sanguine com- 
plexion, and apoplectic, dreaded 
death as much as any man who has 
consecrated himself to the exclusive 
worship of Mammon. He liked 
Mr Venables more and more; he 
marvelled that he had been so long 
blind to his best qualities. 

‘‘That threadbare bit of com- 
fort might be all very well, if we 
could all hope to live to the age 
of Methuselah. But in the mean- 
while things will keep going wrong, 
and somehow it may take a deuce 
of a time to bring them round 
again. You know something of 
the half¢yearly reports of joint- 
_ stock companies in difficulties ?”’ 

**As I trust none of yours are, 
Iam not talking, of course, of the 
Electrical Illumination, which cer- 
tainly seems to be pretty well 
quenched for the present.”’ 

‘Well, no; not exactly in diffi- 
culties. But somehow a man like 
me, who has interests all over the 
world, must live in perpetual fear 
and trembling when he is out of 
the swing of good luck. If he 
open an evening paper, there may 
be a snake in the pages to sting 
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him.” And Sir Stamford crumpled 
up viciously a copy of the ‘St 
James’s Gazette’ which lay on the 
table beside his coffee cup. 

‘No bad news in the ‘St 
James’s,’ is there?’’ asked Jack, 


indifferently. 

‘*Not precisely bad news; but 
still there is a worrying telegram. 
You know I am chairman of the 
Sumatra Colonisation Company ?” 
anybody 


‘¢Everybody who is 
knows that.” 

‘* Well, the Sumatra has a mag- 
nificent field before it. With fair 
fortune and able management, it 
might follow in the footsteps of 
the old East India Company.”’ 

‘“‘T have always thought you 
never showed your penetration 
more conspicuously than when 
you accepted the direction of 
that magnificent enterprise. You 
may annex an archipelago of spice- 
bearing islands to the Imperial 
Crown of England. You may 
crush the Dutch—a_slow-going 
race of dam-diggers—out of com- 
petition with us. You may not 
only enrich yourself, your friends, 
and your shareholders beyond the 
dreams of avarice, but you may be 
handed down to history through 
all generations as the Hastings of 
some future Macaulay.”’ 

Jack pulled himself up in the 
flood-tide of his eloquence, because 
he feared he might be fooling Sir 
Stamford beyond the top of his 
bent. He need have entertained 
no apprehensions of the kind. Sir 
Stamford knew little of Lord Mac- 
aulay, and less of Warren Hast- 
ings; but he believed that Jack 
meant to be complimentary, and 
no amount of incense could sicken 
him. 

‘¢Yes, yes; I know, I know. 
And you may be sure I had 
thought of all that. And, on my 
soul and conscience, the dividends 
may be stupendous ; for the scheme 
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is a sound one as ever was devised. 
The last reports were as promising 
as could be imagined; and I was 
actually counting my chickens as 
I walked up to this club.”’ 

‘¢ And what may have happened 
to interfere with the hatching ?”’ 

‘*Nothing very serious, to be 
sure; but all is thrown back into 
uncertainty. In a _ colonisation 
scheme like ours, everything de- 
pends on the man to whom we 
must confide its local working. 
There is no telegraph beyond Pe- 
nang; so our president, factotum, 
or plenipotentiary is practically 
master of the situation. I had 
found an excellent man—Cham- 
berlain, an old Indian political 
agent and a dashing cavalry 
officer. He knew all about the 
administration of native territory ; 
he could have drilled semi-savage 
levies, and commanded them. He 
was honest as the day besides, and 
yet biddable; and I thought I had 
seldom made a happier hit.”’ 

‘« And now?” 

‘And now, after a really com- 
fortable little dinner, when I settle 
myself to sipping the last glass of 
the Chambertin, I call for the even- 
ing paper by way of digestive. I 
knew I should see a rise in Mex- 
ican Preferences, and so I did— 
when, turning over the page, there 
is a telegram from Penang. Cham- 
berlain has slipped through our 
hands, and gone and died of jungle 
fever.”’ 

‘‘ Hard lines upon you, and not 
over-pleasant for Colonel Chamber- 
lain!’’ Jack spoke carelessly, that 
he might collect his thoughts. The 
ball had been actually tossed into 
his hands: now his business was to 
play it back to the best advantage. 

‘<It’s bad for Chamberlain, no 
doubt—or for his widow,”’ said 
Sir Stamford, peevishly ; ‘‘ but why 
did he assure us that his constitu- 
tion was fever-proof? I remember 


his very words, and I must gay 
he has behaved badly. Only see 
the position he has left us in. It’s 
not easy putting one’s hand on 
the right man at a day’s notice, 
Should we find him, he will have 
ever sO mony preparations to make 
before he sails. And every day is 
of vital consequence, for we have 
not a head that is worth counting 
in the Settlement.”’ 

Sir Stamford looked to Jack for 
some answer; but Jack sat silent, 
and in deep abstraction. His 
cigarette had burned almost down 
to his lips; but even that failed to 
rouse him from his profound re- 
flection. Sir Stamford watched 
him curiously; then grew impa- 
tient; and finally ejaculated an 
impetuous ‘‘ Well?” 

Then Jack started out of his 
dream, with an admirably feigned 
blending of confusion and apology. 

‘« Forgive me, Sir Stamford ; but 
to tell the truth, I was thinking 
over a wild idea that flashed across 
me. ‘There are strange coincidences 
in this sublunary world, and our 
meeting to-night may have been 
anything rather than fortuitous. 
Who knows? ‘The fate of ever so 
many people may depend on it.” 

Sir Stamford cared little for the 
mob of people, but he was deeply 
concerned in the fate of one pro- 
moter. He was really interested: 
he hung upon Jack’s.lips, which 
were not particularly quick to 
open. When Jack did open them, 
if his speech was not of gold, it 
fell like a tolerable imitation of 
that precious metal. 

‘©As it happens, I believe I 
know the very man you want. 
The worst is, that there ss literally 
no hope of engaging him.”’ 

‘‘Who in the world do you 
mean?—not Hobbler? I _ had 
thought of him: but he is booked 
already for the Government of 
Northern Australia.’’ 
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‘«¢Hobbler! pooh! pooh! Forgive 
me, Sir Stamford, but I am sur- 
prised. Hobbler, as no one knows 
better than you, is a simple mar- 
tinet among upper clerks—a mere 
man of routine—only fitted to go 
in leading-strings, and then likely 
enough to come to grief. No, I 
was thinking of a very different 
individual; but then, like Hobbler, 
he is booked already.’’ 

‘Let me hear his name at any 
rate?” 

‘‘T mean David Moray of Glen- 
conan, a great landed proprietor in 
the north of Scotland, who made a 
large fortune, besides, in mercantile 
pursuits in China.” 

‘‘T know him,’’ answered Sir 
Stamford, and his face fell. ‘*I 
have met him at Winstanley’s, and 
I did not think much of him. To 
be sure, he did understand some- 
thing about the East, for I 
remember his waking up on a 
discussion about Chinese tariffs. 
But he had little to say about 
anything else, and I heard he had 
come to utter grief in that Scottish 
bank business. He is a connection 
of yours, by the way,’’ added Sir 
Stamford, suspiciously. 

‘He zs a connection of mine—a 
near connection, and a great friend ; 
and that perhaps is your only chance 
of securing his invaluable services. 
Don’t imagine for a moment that I 
am pressing them on you. Should 
anything of the kind come round 
to Moray, he would send both you 

me to the mischief. He is the 
most independent-minded man I 
ever met, and the shrewdest; with 
extraordinary fertility of resource, 
and exceptional decision of char- 
acter.’’ 

‘Yet he has been fool enough 
to lose his fortune in that ridiculous 
bank.”’ 

‘*To compromise it, and with- 
out the slightest indiscretion on 
his own part.” Jack explained all 
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the circumstances. ‘And now he 
has laid new plans, and set his 
face as a flint to carry them out: 
if we can induce him to alter 
them in any way, it can only be 
by working on him through his 
daughter.”’ 

And Jack explained again, with 
certain amplifications and reserva- 
tions. ‘I bet ten toone you don’t — 
enlist him,’”’ he went on; ‘‘so I 
may tell you what I know him 
to be, without the slightest false 
delicacy. In the first place, he 
is a man of the nicest honour, 
whose word would be better than 
his bond to his employers. At 
this moment he has resigned the 
fruits of a life’s labour rather than 
owe a shilling beyond what he can 
pay. Quixotic, between you and 
me. But what will you have? No 
man is absolutely perfect, and 
perfect honesty should be a useful 
quality in your factotum. But 
honourable as he is, he is a shrewd 
man of the world, and has been 
gathering experience all his days 
in an unruffled course of success- 
ful adventures. He used to be 
hand in glove with every prince 
and potentate between the Chinese 
ports and the Straits Settlements. 
His fame would go before him to 
Sumatra, if it has not been pub- 
lished there long ago. He is the 
very man to turn your resources 
to account,—copper, gold, and 
diamonds—coal, cotton, nutmegs, 
cinnamon, and all the rest of it. 
He could make the coolies and the 
working folks love him like their 
father; he would put down dis- 
turbances with the strong hand; 
he would deal summarily with the 
Dutch pretensions they have no 
power to enforce. But what am 
I dreaming of, and why should 
Itantalise you? Moray has booked 
a passage for Singapore in the Fire 


King, and he is not a man to go 


back from his plans. A pity, isn’t 
2L 
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it? But it cannot be _ helped. 
But God bless me, Sir Stamford, I 
must bid you good night! Your 
agreeable conversation has carried 
me on to 11.30, and I have an 
appointment in Lombard Street 
to-morrow before I turn up in 
Whitehall.”’ 

‘**A moment, Venables—just a 
moment. Really I have had no 
time to think. And you say there 
is no hope of treating with Mr 
Moray ?” 

‘¢ None whatever, so do not bother 
about it. Iam really sorry I said 
anything on the subject. Unless, 
indeed,”’ said Jack, coming back to 
his companion, whose slow medi- 
tations were outstripped by his 
volubility— ‘‘unless, indeed, as I 
said before, anything were to be 
done through his daughter; and 
that seems like seething the kid in 
its mother’s milk—seducing Moray 
through the domestic affections. 
Well, good night.” 


‘‘What a hurry you are in! Sit 


down for a moment. You are 
talking nonsense when you speak 
of seducing him through the affec- 
tions. If we choose to engage him, 
we should make it worth his while 
—worth any man’s while,—that I 
can tell you.” 

‘¢ Make it worth his while!”’ re- 
peated Jack slowly, subsiding into 
his seat again. ‘‘Make it worth 
his while! Well, as we are upon 
the subject, you may give me a 
notion, once for all, of the terms 
the Company would be willing 
to offer. They would not sway 
Moray from a settled resolution 
by a hair’s-breadth; but they might 
possibly be used as arguments by 
his daughter—and, believe me, 
that Miss Moray will be our best 
advocate.’”” Unobserved by Sir 
Stamford, it will be seen that Jack 
had assumed a tacit solidarity of 
common interest. 

On that hint and in his excite- 


ment Sir Stamford spoke, nam- 
ing terms which would have made 
Jack open his eyes had he not 
by an effort half closed them 
languidly. 

‘‘That might do,” he observed, 
sleepily. 

‘“‘Do! I should think so, in- 
deed,”’ growled Sir Stamford. 

‘*Yes; that might possibly do. 
But there would be another point, 
and of more importance than mere 
pecuniary considerations.” 

‘¢ And what may that be?” 

‘Moray would insist upon hay- 
ing his hands unfettered, to act as 
agent and Resident under unlim- 
ited responsibility, for which he 
must, of course, be ready to an- 
swer. I need hardly say, that at 
that distance from headquarters, 
the stipulation will be entirely in 
your own interest. But as you 
and I know Moray better than 
the Board of Directors—as, in fact, 
he would be nominated through 
your influence, as your own man 
—it must be understood that he 
may count upon you for arranging 
that.” 

‘Can you put off your engage- 
ment in the City to-morrow morn- 
ing?’’ demanded Sir Stamford, ab- 
ruptly. 

‘It would be awkward and 
most inconvenient; but I daresay1 
could manage it—that is to say, if 
I thought it would help you over 
your difficulty.” 

‘¢Come to my house, then, at 
ten o’clock, and I will give you a 
more decided answer, so far as 4 
single member of the Board may 
speak. It would be altogether 
opposed to my way of doing busi- 
ness to settle matters of such im- 
portance in a club smoking-room, 
close upon the stroke of twelve.” 


‘‘Hooked, by Jove!” ejaculated 


Jack, in an outburst of self-com- 
placency and gratitude, as, taking 
leave of the City magnate on the 
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club steps, he saw him safely 
ensconced in his brougham. ‘I 
don’t think he is likely to break 
away—but there is no knowing ; 
and J wish the morning’s inter- 
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view were well over. What fools 
some sharp fellows are, to be sure! 
though he may thank his stars if 
he gets Glenconan for his presi: 
dent.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE COMPANY’S NEW RESIDENT 


Little did Moray think, as he 
went down the steps at the Fen- 
church Street Station one dreary 
day in November to take a train 
to the docks to revisit the Fire 
King, with feelings strongly in 
sympathy with that most dismal of 
metropolitan stations—little did 
he think that at the very moment 
he was the subject of an animated 
discussion at the Board of the Su- 
matra Colonisation Company. So 
it was, however: Sir Stamford had 
“taken him up’’; and Sir Stamford 
invariably managed to have his 
way with his fellow -directors. 
After what we have seen of him, 
it need not be said that he was far 
from an able man; but he made 
none the worse chairman on that 
account, as chairmen go. He had 
the knack of using other men’s 
brains; and now he was driving 
home all the arguments with which 
Jack had primed him two even- 
ings before and in their subsequent 
interviews. Indeed he would have 
produced Mr Venables in court, 
had he not feared to betray ‘him- 
self as the mouthpiece of a’ mere 
boy. Jack would have been im- 
mensely flattered to hear how the 
chairman echoed and re-echoed 
him. Of course Sir Stamford had 
been brought to believe in his new 
protégé, and was persuaded that in 
sending Moray on this mission he 
was doing his best for Sir Stamford 
Scraper and his shareholders. 

“‘A man of iron, gentlemen—a 
constitution case-hardened by long 
exposure in the East—an unrival- 
led knowledge of the oriental trade 


—a personal acquaintance with 
half the potentates there. A born 
leader of other men—always pre- 
disposed to peace from his mer- 
cantile training, but ready to fight 
should fighting be indispensable— 
easy-natured, but with extraordi- 
nary determination of will—great 
readiness of resource—the hand of 
iron under the glove of silk—the 
sort of autocrat who will keep 
things straight with the European 
settlers, and will be worshipped 
by the natives. Then he is a 
gentleman of family and powerful 
political connections—a_ circum- 
stance which, I need not remind 
you, may save us, should there be 
difficulties raised at home as to our 
working the charter.”’ 

‘‘You know him well, then?” 
asked one old gentleman, inno- 
cently. He. was an ex-colonial 
governor, verging on dotage. 

Sir Stamford coughed, but was 
“equal to the occasion. 

‘‘Mr Moray has lived much 
abroad, Sir George. I cannot 
boast of so close a_ personal 
acquaintance as I should desire. 
But I appreciate his high character 
thoroughly, and am glad to say we 
have not a few intimate friends in 
common.”’ 

In short, as the upshot of the 
proceedings, the Board passed a 
unanimous resolution that it would 
be eminently desirable in the inter- 
ests of the Company to engage the 
services of David Moray, Esquire 
of Glenconan, as their acting man- 
ager and Resident in the East. 
The Board further granted its 
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chairman liscretionary powers 
o conduct the negotiations—ap- 
pointing a special meeting for an 
early day to receive and confirm 
his report. 

The first impulse of Jack Ven- 
ables, when he had carried off a 
triumph so brilliant and  unex- 
pected, was to rush away to his 
cousin with the joyful news. On 
second thoughts, he resolved to 
restrain himself, and by a sublime 
effort of self-sacrifice decided to 
say nothing to her in the meantime. 
Sir Stamford’s advances to her 
father would be more of an agree- 
able surprise ; and it would be the 
better, for the scheme that lay so 
near to her heart, that she should 
be ignorant of the Company’s pro- 
posals. She would know well 
enough and soon enough who had 
aided her so effectually; and alas! 
and after all, what did it matter? 

Moray had come back from the 
Victoria Docks almost at the same 
hour as before; and the lunch had, 
if possible, been rather more mel- 
ancholy than on the former occa- 
sion. The day of departure was 
drawing nigh; his determination 
was firm as ever; and Grace, to 
her sad disappointment, had heard 
not a word from Jack. ‘*‘He may 
have been able to do nothing for 
us,”” she thought. ‘‘I hardly hoped 
that he could. But at all events, 
he might have sent a message to 
say he had not forgotten us,” 
—when a lumbering _ barouche 
drove up to the door, and a 
bulky footman descending from 
the box, performed a tremendous 
cacophony on the knocker, which 
was out of all proportion to the 
size of the house. 

‘«Sir Stamford Scraper !’’ ejacu- 
lated Moray, glancing at the card. 
‘‘I know the man by name; he is 
on the direction of no end of com- 
panies. Made a fortune, they say, 
and perhaps lost it again, by elec- 


tric lighting. What can he possi- 
bly want with me? Ask the gen- 
tleman to walk up-stairs.”’ 

Grace muttered something unin- 
telligible, and clasped her hands 
nervously under the table. «A 
messagé from Jack,” she thought 
to herself; and she was sensible 
of something like a cold _perspira- 
tion. Whether she had suffered 
or been happy, she would have 
found it hard to tell, during the 
mortal hour and a quarter during 
which her father remained closeted 
with his visitor. 

Yet the main points of the busi- 
ness between the gentlemen had 
been settled promptly enough. 
With all his ‘‘ bumptiousness,” 
which may be used for want of 
a better word, Sir Stamford was 
enough of a man of the world to 
be able to unite suavity to dignity 
when it suited him. He thought 
too well of himself to be a vulgar 
toady; but he could be winningly 
courteous to his superiors or to 
men whom he hoped to use. And 
Jack had sounded Glenconan’s 
trumpet to such purpose, that Sir 
Stamford came prepared to soothe 
the chieftain’s Highland pride. 
Nothing could be in better taste 
than his self-introduction: there 
was a happy mixture of respect 
with courtly friendliness. 

‘The object of my visit must 
be fy apology for presenting my- 
self unceremoniously; though I 
need hardly say how gratified I 
feel at any opportunity which 
enables me to improve my ac- 
quaintance with Mr Moray. We 
have met at dinner more than once, 
as perhaps you may remember.” 

Moray, as it happened, did not 
remember; but he bowed, and 
begged his visitor to be seated. 
Thereupon Sir Stamford, full of 
his purpose, went straight to his 
point without circumlocution. 

It would be little to say that 
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Moray was taken aback; he was 
astounded. By this time he 
thought he had pretty nearly 
««dree’d his penance,”’ as the Scotch 
say, for any indiscretions of his 
early youth. And in the thick 
darkness that had been gathering 
about him—in the dismal sense of 
approaching separation from all in 
the world he loved most dearly,— 
he had begun to doubt of a benefi- 
cent Providence. He had striven 
his best to acquiesce in its decrees: 
he had reminded himself that he 
was being purged of the faults he 
had lamented. All the same, he 
had been murmuring; and for the 
life of him, he could not help it. 
The friends in whom he _ had 
trusted had failed him—they had 
given him little but fair words; 
and he had taken his passage for 
the East in desperation and as a 
pis aller, with the prospect of 
groping in the decline of his life 
after the fortune he had followed 
in his youth so cheerily. 

Now all seemed likely to change 
as by an enchanter’s spell, and the 
recollection of his doubts and fears 
humiliated him. Faithless and 
unbelieving, the way had _never- 
theless been opened up; and the 
worldly-minded and prosaic Sir 
Stamford was the messenger select- 
ed by Providence. Such a post as 
the smooth-spoken Baronet came 
to offer him was the very posi- 
tion he would have desired. It 
offered his ambition noble oppor- 
tunities: it left his arms free; he 
might do much to retrieve his for- 
tunes and secure a competency for 
his beloved daughter; he might 
do more in a few years as a benev- 
olent despot in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, than he could accomplish 
as a private individual through a 
lifetime in East London. For 
the bank, devouring monster as 
it might be, could hardly swal- 
low more than he at present pos- 
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sessed. Had Sir Stamford know 
all, he might have spared much of 
his breath; he had caught his fish 
ere the net had well been cast. 

But knowing nothing of what 
was passing in Moray’s mind—and 
as the canny Scot, though perfectly 
civil, retained his mask and kept 
his own sage counsel—Sir Stamford 
was lavish of satisfactory pledges. 

**T need not say,” he went on, 
confidentially, ‘‘that I am aware 
we must pay for such a man as 
you. It would be the worst econ- 
omy driving too close a bargain 
with any gentleman we send out 
on so important a mission. You 
must know something of the re- 
sources we hope to develop; and 
if we are to achieve a great suc- 
cess, they ought to be developed 
speedily. In our territory of Sar- 
ambang, which stretches along the 
sea-coast for fifty miles or more, 
and covers heaven only knows 
how many square leagues, the 
natural riches, I believe, are prac- 
tically inestimable. We can grow 
anything from cotton and sugar 
to cloves, cinnamon, and nutmegs. 
The streams that may be applied 
to purposes of irrigation run some- 
times over sands of gold, or more 
often through the deep alluvial 
deposits containing the germs of 
still greater natural riches.’’ There 
Sir Stamford, in opening the flood- 
gates of his eloquence, was quoting 
from the Company’s original pro- 
spectus—which, be it said by the 
way, was based on reports more 
reliable than is generally the case 
in similar productions. 

As Moray listened with close 
attention, from time to time throw- 
ing in an observation or asking 
a question, the chairman came to 
believe in him more and more. He 
had evidently all the threads of 
oriental commerce at his finger- 
ends: he would know how to pull 
them in time and place. Thence 
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Sir Stamford passed on to the 
political situation. There were 
native chiefs to be conciliated or 
subsidised, as economically as pos- 
sible. There were formidable neigh- 
bours, with hereditary piratical pro- 
clivities, who must either be kept 
at bay or crushed in case of need. 
There was the Dutch Government, 
which claimed a shadowy sover- 
eignty over great part of the great 
island of Sumatra, even in districts 
whither it had never sent a soldier, 
and where it had never shown its 
tricolour. The Dutch had no well- 
founded pretension to any part of 
the lands embraced in the Com- 
pany’s concession. Nevertheless 
they might possible give trouble, 
as there was little question they 
would desire to do. 

On that dark and delicate politi- 
cal ground, Moray showed himself 
even more at home than in com- 
mercial matters. 

‘‘T ought to know the Malay 
nature,’’ he said; ‘‘I havelived and 
fought and traded among Malays 
for a good part of my life.”’ 

Then he went on to talk of the 
intricacies of Straits politics, which 
would be useful precedents for con- 
ducting affairs in Sumatra. ‘‘ For 
those Malay princes,” he went on, 
‘¢are pretty much the same all over 
the world. Fanatics in religion 
when it suits their purpose, though 
their creed sits lightly enough on 
their consciences ; pirates ever will- 
ing to make prey of the weak, always 
ready to knock under to resolution 
and rifled guns; and ruling their 
subjects with such a rod of iron, 
that their subjects are always eager 
to slip their necks out of the collar. 
Nowhere is honesty a better policy 
with all classes, so long as honesty 
is backed up by pluck, and power, 
and unflinching will.’ 

As he uttered that uncompromis- 
ing maxim, his rugged features and 
honest grey eyes lighted up with 
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so stern a gleam of determination 
that Sir Stamford for the moment 
was afraid of him. Consequently 
he respected him more and more; 
though he felt like the lion-tamer 
who had got hold of a noble ani- 
mal, that on the faintest provo- 
cation might turn again and rend 
him. 

He by no means liked being over- 
awed, and was not sorry to change 
the subject, now he was _ persuaded 
that the future of the Company was 
safe in the firm hands to which he 
was to confide it. 

‘Well, my dear sir, there will 
doubtless be details to be discussed 
with the directors. They will like 
to have their say on the subject, 
though we may consider everything 
practically settled. In fact they 
have given me carte blanche to treat, 
by a unanimous resolution of the 
Board. And I can hardly perhaps 
pay a higher tribute to your busi- 
ness qualities when I remind you, 
that though you have gained my 
entire confidence, not a word has 
passed between us as to pay and 
appointments.”’ 

Moray laughed. 

‘It is an oversight I should 
never have deemed I could be guilty 
of. It is not my habit—be assured 
of that. But gue voulez-vous? For 
a year or two now, I have been out 
of the way of trading;’’ and headded, 
with a somewhat melancholy smile, 
‘¢«T was learning to comport myself 
as a gentleman of fortune. More- 
over, I was persuaded by your talk 
from the first, that such a Company 
under a chairman of your intelligent 
views could not fail to be sufficiently 
liberal. And I am bound to add,” 
he went on, in a_ burst of his 
natural frankness, ‘‘that the situa- 
tion you offered suited my ideas so 
well, that the pay, important as it 
is, became somewhat of a secondary 
consideration.”’ 

Nothing could have shown the 
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progress that Moray had made in 
the dogmatic opinion of the self- 
important chairman, than the fact 
that this rash avowal did not affect 
him unfavourably. The day before, 
it would have been a good reason 
for lowering the terms; now, if 
anything, it tended to raise them. 
He had hit upon the shrewdest of 
men of the world, who would, not- 
withstanding, set the interests of 
the Company before his own. After 
all, a trifle of pay more or less 
meant nothing to the personal 
dividends of the chairman; while 
aman who could make the Company 
flourish was veritably a pearl of 
inestimable price. 

‘‘Well, the matter has been left 
in some measure in my hands, and 
perhaps you may have seen by 
this time that I am not one to 
haggle with such a man as you. 
What say you to a fixed allowance 
of £2500 perannum? There is a 
Government House, and a monthly 
allowance which you may fix your- 
self to cover the table—for you 
will be expected to entertain your 
subordinates, and give your secre- 
tary, &c., the run of your larder. 
Besides that, you have two per cent 
on the net profits of all exports 
from the Settlement. At the low- 
est figures of late years, it should 
come to nearly as much as your 
fixed salary ; with management like 
yours it may be ever so much more. 
So give me your hand on it, and 
let us clench our bargain.” 

Moray gave his hand and gripped 
that of the other man with a fer- 
vour that touched him in more 
ways than one. He felt inclined 
to blow his smarting fingers; and at 
the same time, he liked the warmth 
of the grasp. It seemed to him 
as if this lion of the jungles was 
licking the liberal hand that fed 
him. A thought occurred to him 
on the spur of the moment. 

‘“‘And now, my dear Mr Moray, 
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that we are friends for life, I hope, 
as well as political and commercial 
partners, may I beg a favour of 
you in the name of the Board? It 
strikes me that, in the interests of 
the shareholders and their shares, 
an appointment like this should be 
solemnised with some ceremony. 
Will you give us the pleasure of 
your company at a little banquet 
before you sail? Place, the Albion 
in Aldersgate Street; time, to be 
arranged in consultation with my 
colleagues.”’ 

Moray made a wry face; but it 
was no time to stand upon trifles. 
‘Of course I shall come, and with 
great pleasure, Sir Stamford, since 
you ask me. But I must warn 
you that, like Moses, I am no 
orator; and that if you parade 
your lawgiver and leader in public, 
you will probably show him to dis- 
advantage.”’ 

«¢Oh, I will be your Aaron, and 
say anything you may leave un- 
said,’’ returned Sir Stamford, with 
infinite readiness. ‘‘I don’t want to 
flatter you; but simply showing 
the leading shareholders the new 
resident will send up the shares 
in anticipation of the future.’’ 

‘« Be it as you will,’’ said Moray, 
smiling. ‘‘If you think show- 
ing your Sumatra shareholders a 
Highland deer-stalker will have 
such an effect, it would be childish 
indeed to refuse to parade myself. 
But by the way, Sir Stamford, and 
at the risk of falling further in 
your good opinion, there is another 
question I had forgotten. I have 
been so absorbed in the object of 
your visit, that I have never asked 
to what or to whom I am indebted 
for it.’’ 

‘Oh, ah, very true,” said Sir 
Stamford, stammering. To tell 
the truth, in his satisfaction at 
having made prize of Moray, he 
had forgotten Mr Venables, and 
was very willing to forget him. 
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“« Ah, very true: well, the fact is, 
that I had long known Mr Moray 
most favourably by reputation. 
Mr Winstanley, and other men 
connected with the East, have 
often spoken of you. But I con- 
fess it was a chance, more than 
anything else, that put our present 
fortunate arrangement into my 
head. Ichanced tomeet a young 
friend of mine and a connection of 
yours at a club the other night— 
young Venables. We got talking 
about Sumatra and oriental trade, 
and somehow your name came up. 
The hint was enough for me, and 
on the hint I acted.” 

Moray saw it all, and his first 
impression was one of mortifica- 
tion. ‘The world had indeed been 
turned topsy-turvy with him, since 
the day, not so very long ago, 
when he had been patronising an 
impetuous boy in the plentitude 
of his wealth and wisdom. Now 
the boy had ‘‘been’’ and helped 
him to such a position as he had 
hardly dared to covet. There 
was a passing impulse to throw 
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up the whole affair; but then he 
thought of Grace, and almost 
simultaneously of good .Jack Ven- 
ables. To dream of refusing his 
help in the circumstances —to 
reject his warm-hearted services 
on the score of his youth—could 
only be a temptation of the devil. 
What a pity it was that Grace 
could not love the boy, and lighten 
an almost intolerable load of obli- 
gation! Well, there was time to 
think about all that; and it re- 
minded him that Grace must be 
on the tenter-hooks of expectation. 
Though they were living in very 
modest lodgings, it was only due 
to Sir Stamford, humbug as his 
last confession might make him 
appear, to introduce him formally 
to his daughter. 

And Grace’s gratitude and cordi- 
ality—for she had not, like her 
father, got a glimpse behind the 
scenes—confirmed the Baronet in 
his friendly feelings. He thought 
the better of himself, if possible, 
for being in a position to patronise 
these interesting protégés. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE CUP AND THE LIP. 


“‘Oh, Jack,”’ was all Grace’s 
greeting to her cousin when he 
made his appearance at the lodg- 
ings in Elbury Street, late in the 
afternoon, on the day of Sir Stam- 
ford’s call. At first her heart 
was too full for words; but her 
looks were more eloquent than 
any speech could have been. She 
found her voice subsequently, and 
had enough to say; but that look 
and simple ejaculation were more 
than sufficient for Mr Venables. 
For once he stammered, and was 
almost as tongue-tied as she; for 
once he honestly tried to make 
little of his services, instead of 
magnifying them. It was waste 
of breath, and perhaps he was not 


sorry. Grace would not have it: 
she would not hear of the arrange- 
ment being due to a happy ac- 
cident; nor did he care to boast 
of the subtle diplomacy by which 
he had brought Sir Stamford to 
the point, by judiciously befooling 
him. Remembering what she had 
refused him, and how he had re- 
paid her, she glorified his generos- 
ity more and more, as her emotions 
fairly got the mastery. She hardly 
knew what she said, yet her eyes 
said more than her lips. How far 
Leslie would have liked it, I can- 
not,say. He would have been less 
than man had he not been jealous; 
and never had his lady-love looked 
more beautiful. For once he was 
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altogether out of her mind; yet all 
the time her heart was true to 
him. Had Jack been given over 
to his old self-seeking—had he 
been so far left to himself, en- 
couraged by her praises and her 
smiles, as to say a word of the 
old love, or to hint at the old 
suit,—he would have lost in one 
second all he had gained. It was 
his grand disinterestedness she 
exalted and adored; and though 
she spoke of love, she only liked 
him. 

Nor did Jack, who had been 
studying his cousin pretty closely 
of late, fail to comprehend her. 
All the same, he enjoyed those 
first-fruits of his kind action. He 
had made up his mind heroically 
to spare nothing in her service: it 
was no fault of his if success had 
come so easily, and it was only 
right that she should take the will 
for the deed. So, liké a cat bask- 
ing in the sun, and being delight- 
fully stroked and tickled, he rolled 
himself over metaphorically, and 
abandoned himself to the caresses. 

And as the French proverb 
says the appetite comes in eating, 
Jack enjoyed the luxury of do- 
ing good actions so much that he 
determined—again I follow the 
French—not to pull up in a path 
so seductive. Already an idea 
had flashed to his receptive brain, 
that he might handsomely complete 
his work by coming to an under- 
standing with Ralph Leslie. As 
to that he said nothing to Grace. 
He had learned already that in 
that Machiavellian benevolence of 
his, silence and surprises were half 
the battle. 

Leslie had already heard the 
good news from Moray. He would 
have been more than mortal had 
he not received them with mingled 
feelings. He heartily congratu- 
lated his uncle and his friend; 
but he had a sickening sinking at 
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the heart when he thought of him- 
self and his fortune. Moray seemed 
made independent of his sympathy 
and self-sacrifice—thought of that, 
as he flattered himself, he felt 
unfeignedly glad. But on the 
other hand, although Moray had 
said nothing on the subject, he had 
a sad foreboding that Grace was 
to go from him; and God only 
knew what might happen in her 
absence. He must leave every- 
thing to God; but meantime he 
must be content to suffer. Then 
how he did envy Jack Venables! 
He almost feared that he hated 
him. There are some men born to 
luck in this world ; while others are 
the hapless victims of their destiny. 
He would have sacrificed every- 
thing he possessed to help his 
uncle and Grace. In fact, he had 
given up all he possessed, and 
was wearing himself out in a gar- 
ret—it really was a tolerably com- 
fortable set of rooms—that he 
might get a living by literature 
and poetry, when the fortunate 
Mr Jack Venables swaggers in, 
and by the simple breath of his 
mouth changes everything as by 
enchantment. ‘Truly the luck of 
some men was wonderful, and 
altogether out of proportion to 
their merits. 

Thus ruminating, he heard a 
familiar knock; and his impulse 
was to ring and bid the servant 
deny him. Second and _ better 
thoughts prevailed. ‘Let Jack 
come up and parade his good 
deeds; it is only the foretaste of 
my future sufferings.”’ 

Jack did come up; but he came 
in like a breath of June, rather . 
than the rough March whirlwind 
Leslie had apprehended. His 
manner was almost deprecating ; 
he was evidently ill at ease. 

«¢You have heard the news about 
Glenconan?”’ he asked. 

‘‘T have; our uncle has just 
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been with me. He well knew how 
deeply I was interested; and I 
need not say how glad I am.” 

j But as he spoke, he felt he lied; 
and he knew well that his looks 
belied him. Jack smiled, and 
began to be more at his ease. 

** You are glad of course, because 
you always think of others before 
yourself; but between ourselves, 
and in the frankness of friendship, 
it brings rather a heavy blow on 
you.” 

‘*Tt is a sad separation, and I 
am sorry to see them go; but in 
the circumstances, I can conceive 
of nothing better for him.”’ 

‘*No doubt. And this engage- 
ment of his will be a blessing to 
Grace; for she will insist on his 
taking her with him, and I am 
persuaded he will not refuse.’’ 

‘*So I supposed,”’ exclaimed Les- 
lie, almost savagely. He winced 
under Jack’s remark, which he 
found equally true and ill-timed. 

It was the show of irritation for 
which Jack had manceuvred. He 
threw himself back in his chair, 
and looked full in his friend’s 
face. 

‘« My dear old fellow, let us have 
done once for all with this nonsense, 
which is unworthy of the like of 
us. Let us play our cards down on 
the table. I loved Grace dearly ; 
I found she loved you passionately, 
and only liked me; I have given 
her up. I know in my conscience 
she has chosen wisely ; I have never 
forgotten that day above Loch 
Rosque. You will have her for 
your wife and your life-companion, 
and an angel does not fall to the 
lot of every man. You surely do 
' not grudge me the poor satisfaction 
of sparing her the separation from 
her father, and smoothing the way 
to her marriage.” 

‘‘T never asked her for my 
wife,’’ murmured Leslie. 

‘*You have only to ask and to 
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have: ’tis I who tell you so; 

though it may be a work of super- 
erogation confirming you in your 
convictions. Yes, you and Grace 
will be happy; and so shall I, in 
my own way and somewhat later.” 

Leslie, though wretched enough 
in the meantime, on his own ac- 
count, felt a great pity for Jack at 
losing Grace, and, like Grace, was 
deeply touched, that he felt it 
difficult to express himself. In his 
forgetfulness that circumstances 
had been fast moulding and purify- 
ing the other man, he reproached 
himself for having so much under- 
valued him. 

‘‘You make far too much of 
that little affair on Loch Rosque. 
I only did what any one else might 
have done; and now, at all events, 
you have wiped off the score, and 
left a heavy balance on the other 
side.’’ 

‘‘Let that flea stick to the wall, 
as Donald Ross would say. I 
know all about that day, and so 
does Donald. But I had wellnigh 
forgotten what I have come spe- 
cially to speak about. There is no 
time to be lost, as to making your 
arrangements for going out with 
the Morays.”’ , 

‘‘For going out with the Mo- 
rays!’ echoed Ralph. ‘‘ What in 
the world do you mean, Jack?” 

‘¢What I say,’’ answered Jack, 
sharply. ‘‘You have been our 
uncle’s right-hand man all through 
this bank business. You are en- 
gaged, or as good as engaged, to his 
daughter. You have nothing I 
know of to keep you now in this 
country—all the liquidation busi- 
ness can be done by deputy or 
correspondence ; so, if I were in 
your shoes, I should volunteer for 
Sumatra.”’ 

«And in what capacity may I 
ask?” responded Leslie, half inquir- 
ingly, half incredulously. 

‘©Why, as the new Resident's 
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secretary. The place, so far as I 
know, has not been yet filled up. 
It is quite indispensable that the 
president should have a_ secre- 
tary; and the Board, you may be 
certain, will not interfere with his 
choice.” 
Leslie sat silent and reflecting. 
The visions of bliss opened before 
him dazzled him: a long sea- 
voyage in the society of Grace; a 
family life under the roof with 
Grace and her father; the assur- 
ance that, should it please him to 
ask her hand, neither she nor yet 
her father would refuse it. And 
all this was planned for him by his 
generous rival, who could do more 
in his favour than any one else. 
He sat silent and reflecting still; 
but lest Jack should possibly deem 
him ungrateful, he reached out a 
hand. 
Whereupon Jack warmed up, 
becoming at once practical and 
playful. 
_ Nothing in this world could 
have turned out more happily for 
you, my dear boy. The moment 
you get the appointment,—and 
that, as I needly hardly repeat to 
you, is safe—for think what a 
blessing your collaboration will be 
to Glenconan,—the moment you 
get the appointment, your marriage 
is as good as arranged. It is 
all a question of delicacy and the 
opportune moment. Then your 
health comes in. You know what 
Cutler told you—that you were 
as strong as I, or Glenconan, or 
Donald Ross, but that change ,of 
scene and distraction from care 
were imperative. Well, by what 
we propose, your anxieties disap- 
pear; and as for change of scene, 
you will have enough of that in all 
conscience. I don’t know how 
that poem of yours may have pro- 
gressed. I am quite sure that if 
you stay on in town, it might be 
your elegy and inscribed on your 
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tombstone; but only think of the 
inspirations you may draw from 
moonlight and cool shadows under 
the noonday blaze in the spice- 
groves of the South and the 
tropical forests! ’’ 

Leslie smiled, and _ naturally 
yielded to the seductions. 

‘But you are aware how Moray’s 
difficulties arose; and you know, 
too, that duty bids me see him 
through them.”’ 

‘*Perhaps; though that is a 
question for casuists. But how, 
may I ask, can you help him 
better, while his liquidation hangs 
on hand and drags on, than by 
accepting a certain income with 
free quarters, and leaving your 
leisure moments at liberty for 
literary pursuits? You have been 
living, as I know, parsimoniously 
on your rental. Now you may 
leave it to accumulate against con- 
tingencies.’’ Besides, if you owe 
something to your notions of 
honour, you owe much more to 
Grace. How would she feel when 
her father’s affairs are straightened 
out, as I have no doubt they will 
be, if you had made an unhappy 
despatch of yourself in the mean- 
time by working or worrying your- 
self to death?”’ 

It need hardly be said that 
Leslie yielded to reasoning which 
was so strongly backed up by 
his inclinations. It need hardly 
be said that Moray was only too 
happy to take a fast friend with 
him to the antipodes as secretary, 
sympathiser, and confidential ad- 
viser. There had been no further 
question as to his child accom- 
panying him now. He had merely 
made some faint resistance for 
form’s sake. And as he felt that 
her marriage with Ralph Leslie 
was preordained, it would be 
well for her happiness that her 
lover should accompany them. 
Besides, if he could assist Leslie 
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to a new career, he owed it to 
him, since Leslie’s rental had been 
given up to a reserve fund for 
the liquidators to draw upon. 

So the articles of agreement 
were signed and sealed.« The Board 
of the Sumatra Company gave a 
superb banquet to the new Resi- 
dent, at which Moray spoke with 
knowledge and sound sense, which 
recommended him alike to directors 
and shareholders; at which Sir 
Stamford spoke diffusely, more to 
his own enjoyment than that of 
his audience; and at which Mr 
Leslie, as the Resident’s secretary, 
was likewise landed upon his legs. 

The departure was, on the whole, 
less sad than might have been 
expected. Moray’s spirits had 


risen with the relief from the 
depression of inactivity; his heart 
beat high with his hopes of an 
active and useful career, in which 
he might win fame with a second 
fortune. Then he had regained the 
daughter he half feared he had lost. 


As for Grace, she had won her 
point, and was going in the com- 
pany of her father and her lover 
to’ visit the fairyland of the 
southern tropics. While Leslie, 
already a different man, with 
health in his face, and elasticity 
in his muscles, had been lifted up 
to the seventh heaven of happiness. 
He was ashamed that he did not 
feel more deeply at, parting with 
his mother—the more so that the 
lady had been detained in the 
North by a sharp attack of in- 
fluenza; but though he loved her 
dearly, he could not help himself, 
and then he hoped to see her again 
very speedily. 

And, with a single exception, 
the little group of friends who 
had come on board to bid good- 
bye to the travellers, had no 
special reason for being in low 
spirits. There were Sir Stam- 
ford and: a brother director, ex 
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officio, who, of course, -had no 
cause to feel anything but pleased, ° 
and whose presence was a check on 
any possible effusiveness. There 
was Winstanley, saying every- 
thing that was polite and kind, 
repeating his assurances as to 
taking every care of everything 
and everybody at Glenconan, but 
as cheerful as the chairman of the 
Sumatra Company. There was 
Julia, occasionally whispering into 
Grace’s ear, and weeping on her 
neck, when at last she took leave 
of her; but perhaps not altogether 
sorry, for private reasons of her 
own, that her fascinating friend 
was booked for the antipodes. 
And there was Jack Venables, 
rather more voluble and decidedly 
more noisy than .was natural even 
to him; though a close observer— 
Miss Winstanley, for example— 
might have remarked that his 
volubility came by fits and starts. 
And he was silent and distract- 
ed for atime, though with a sad- 
dening sense of happiness, when 
Leslie, leading him aside, fairly 
broke down in vain efforts to 
express his devoted gratitude. 

‘‘That day on Loch Rosq 
—that day on Loch Rosque 
he ejaculated, in answer to Jack’s 
reminder. ‘‘It is unworthy: of 
your good sense, Jack, to be 
perpetually harping upon _ that. 
I say, in the words of the war- 
like Israelitish Judge, ‘What have 
I done in comparison of you?’ 
and you know that I am speak- 
ing the truth. No fellow ever 
acted more nobly than you have 
done; and it is the more to your 
credit, though very little to mine, 
that only a year ago I did not 
believe it was in you. For the 
future, behave as you will, I 
at least can never misunderstand 
you.”’ 

‘«Have it you own way, then, 
my good fellow—have it your own 
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way,” answered Jack, lightly, re- 
turning the grasp of his friend 
with one hand, while he passed 
the other rapidly over his eyes. 
«But heaven keep us in our 
senses! what have we here?”’ 

For Leslie had chosen that the 
interview should take place in the 
bustle, while the steamer was cast- 
ing off her moorings in the docks, 
and most people were occupied 
about their own concerns. And 
the interview had been interrupted 
by a tall Scotch deer-hound, that 
had charged Mr Venables in a 
transport of excitement, and now, 
with a paw upon each shoulder, 
was rubbing a muzzle against his 
cheeks. 

‘‘Bran here! Bran on the Fire 
King! Then be sure that Donald 
Ross cannot be far off. And there 
the villain is—see, Ralph, behind 
the funnel, looking half proud and 
more than half ashamed of himself !”’ 

Perceiving that he had been 
detected, Donald shuffled forward. 


His honest face flushed up with 


pleasure for a moment at the 
cordial greeting of his two young 
friends; yet Donald was sad, and 
looked almost as careworn as 
Leslie had seemed but a fortnight 
before. As he told his master 
afterwards, who was more moved 
than he would have cared to own, 
at the unexpected meeting— 
*“You see, Glenconan, I could 
not put up with the thought that 
you would be going away again, 
though but for a bit, and me never 
to set eyes upon you. Then there 
was Miss Grace too—my blessing 
on the face of her. I would be 
minding it well, she might be sure, 
when she was far away, and yet I 
was fond to get another glimpse at 
it. So I sat down and wrote pri- 
vately to the English young lady, 
and she was very kind and spoke 
to the gentleman, and he gave me 
_ permission to come away, and pro- 
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mised to say nothing of my coming. 
But it’s a sore heart I have this 
day, Glenconan, and this day the 
glen will be a valley of weeping.” 

Glenconan was much touched 
and somewhat remorseful. In the 
excitement of his new hopes he 
had half forgotten to be sorry, 
partly perhaps because his sanguine 
nature was already predicting a 
happy home-coming. But the sim- 
ple grief of the poor dependants 
he was leaving was a reproach 
to him, though God knew he had 
felt for them deeply, so long as he 
had believed himself to be ruined. 
And besides, the apparition of the 
old keeper and the presence of 
Bran, who was now fawning and 
crouching at. his feet in the little 
cabin, came to him in a fresh 
breath from his native hills, and 
brought a flood of bright and sad 
reminiscences. Donald, with his 
native shrewdness and delicacy, 
read what was passing in his mas- 
ter’s mind, though he waited re- 
spectfully for the master to speak. 

‘¢‘T know, Donald—I know it 
well; and my own heart would be 
wellnigh broken but that I believe 
that things are brightening for us. 
You must tell them all that I look 
forward to a happy return, and 
that we will have greater doings 
next time than the last.”’ 

He knew that his words were 
commonplace, but what better 
could he say? Though he felt to 
Donald as to an old friend, it was 
not in his nature to unbosom him- 
self to an inferior: as it was, he 
had been more sentimental than 
was his habit. He was a man of 
generous deeds and deep feelings, 
rather than of smooth phrases. 
But Donald, who had been only 
waiting the opportunity, broke out 
in words of such absolute confi- 
dence in Glenconan’s return, that 
in that hour of farewells they came 
as omens of encouragement des- 
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tined to recur to his memory in his 
exile. And Donald ended real- 
istically— 

‘‘And we will be gathering the 
oak out of the bogs and stacking 
the old fir-roots against the day 
when we will have the whole of 
the country in a blaze, from the 
rocks of Loch Rosque to the cairn 
upon Funachan.”’ 

When the friends of the travel- 
lers were getting ready to go ashore 
at Gravesend, Donald, in spite of 
the sorrows of the parting, was a 
proud and comparatively a happy 
man. Were not the words of his 
master ringing in his ears, ‘‘ Your 
visit has done me a world of good?”’ 
and did not he carry away as a re- 
membrance from his young mistress, 
with whom he had a long and con- 
fidential ¢é¢e-d-téte, the very bit of 
blue ribbon she had been wearing 
round her beautiful neck? The only 
*«scene’’ was made by Bran; and 
Bran, not unreasonably jealous of 
Finette—who had been adopted 
so unaccountably as one of the 
travelling party—crept under the 
sofa in his master’s cabin, and 
showed his teeth when they tried 
to prevail upon him to come forth. 
The dog knew well that Glenconan 
was going; and Donald, hurt at 
the preference, for once had spoken 
to him roughly. 

The boat from Gravesend was 
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bering up the side, held out a 
telegram. ‘‘Mr Ralph Leslie on 
board?’’ he asked, in a business- 
like manner—the impassible mes- 
senger of fate. Ralph seized the 
particoloured énvelope with a sad 
foreboding, and tore it open with 
trembling fingers. 

‘‘Pray hold on with the boat 
for a moment. I shall go ashore 
with you.” 

He pulled himself together with 
an effort. With that mob of people 
curiously looking on, it was neither 
the time nor the place for a display . 
of feeling. ‘There was no time for 
explanations. He passed the tele- 
gram to the astonished Moray, and 
Grace read it over her father’s 
shoulder. He rushed down to his 
cabin, shouted for a steward, and 
returned on deck carrying his 
smaller luggage. A hurried leave- 
taking; a hasty half-embrace of 
Grace—some hundred pairs of eyes 
were centred on them; afinal clutch 
of the hand from her father, with 
a ‘* Not good-bye, my dear boy, but 
au revoir,’’—and Ralph was almost 
tumbled down the ladder by the 
impatient officer on duty. As the 
boat shoved off and the steamer 
forged ahead, there was an excla- 
mation from one of the men— 
‘Look to the lady! she has 
fainted !”’ 
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OUR BREACH WITH THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 


In June of. this year exactly a 
century had passed since King 
George III. received Mr. Adams, 
the first ambassador from the 
United States of America to Great 
Britain. The interest of that 
event has always been warm in 
these kingdoms; but the period 
should become more _ instructive 
than it has been in former years, 
now that speakers and _ writers 
among us are gravely recommend- 
ing a farther dismemberment of 
the empire. The losses occasioned 
to the mother country by the war 
which preceded the separation of 
the American colonies, and then 
by the separation itself, does not 
seem to have been very strongly 
insisted upon by historians of the 
times, but they must have been 
sensibly felt. Especially must 
have been felt the sudden aboli- 
tion of colonial appointments, and 
the drying up of the outflow which 
the plantations had afforded to our 
superabundant, restless, and enter- 
prising population. I fancy that 
a great deal more would have been 
left for our enlightenment under 
those heads, had it not been that 
the French Revolution followed so 
quickly upon our loss, and swal- 
lowed up the first calamity in one 
still greater. The closeness with 
which we were, and long continued 
to be, occupied with French affairs, 
may also explain why the jealousies 
and animosities of the contest with 
America died out on our side of 
the Atlantic so much more quickly 
than they did on the other. The 
Americans had not, as we had, a 
new and engrossing struggle to 
divert their feelings; and so they 
continued to nurse the wrath and 


keep it warm, that had been en- 
gendered in the days of Chatham 
and Lord North. It is, I believe, 
by no means a rule in _ history 
that the nation which gets the 
better of a war or a dispute is the 
more placable. And certainly, in 
this case, the success of the Ameri- 
cans did not dispose them to ‘‘ abate 
their manly rage’’ at a time when 
later events had made our loss of 
America appear to us a very old 
story. 

Britain seems, when she could 
take her eyes from Napoleon and 
look about her, to have felt un- 
willing that all old ties should be 
severed ; and to have desired that 
if we could be no longer com- 
patriots, America and ourselves 
should remember that there was 
an old_ relationship that was 
thicker than water. Our writers 
persisted in calling the Americans 
our cousins, but were not answered 
in a very genial tone. Indeed, 
whatever may have been the case 
at the time of the disruption, the 
United States have now been 
peopled from so many of the airts, 
that it is absurd to speak of the 
whole nation as related to us 
Britons. In New England and 
one or two of the older plantations 
we have kinsmen no doubt; but 
our cousins, in a strict sense, must 
be traceable in only a few States 
of the Union. 

Possibly the disinclination to 
fraternise shown by the: Americans 
was fostered by the unlucky im- 
pression made by many of the 
books of travels in America writ- 
ten by British subjects. Mrs 
Trollope made immense mischief; 
and Marryat and Dickens did 
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not mend matters. Haliburton’s 
works, although full of satire, do 
not appear to have excited near 
so much wrath; for he had the 
art of seeming good-natured when 
pretty severe. Miss Martineau 
held out the olive-branch and did 
something towards softening ani- 
mosities. Of course we were made 
aware of the republican indigna- 
tion: it was lucky for us, perhaps, 
that the skill of their writers in 
wounding was not equal to their 
will to strike. I ought, however, 
in writing thus, to make most 
honourable exception of an Ameri- 
can writer, who, flourishing while 
the old jealousy was at its height, 
and being certainly endowed with 
much humour and a polished wit, 
was far superior to the rancorous 
feeling which was so_ general. 
Washington Irving is the writer 
of whom I am thinking, a man 
who would have been an honour 
to any land. 1 used to study his 
works a good deal at one time, 
and I cannot recollect in them 
any passage exhibiting spite or ill- 
humour towards the English, while 
there is large store of genial, pol- 
ished, and entertaining writing. 
No American, perhaps, has written 
in such a cosmopolitan spirit as he. 

It is not an uncommon thing 
for our readers of light literature 
to yawn over the fashionable pro- 
ductions of the day notwithstand- 
ing their merit, and to long for a 
diversion. ‘To any one so ennuyé 
I would recommend a reference to 
Irving’s ‘Sketch-Book’ and _ his 
‘ Tales of a Traveller.’ These are 
not such ‘‘ screaming ’’ productions 
as many of Dickens’s stories, nei- 
ther have they the moral bite of 
poor old Thackeray ; still less are 
they of kin to Ainsworth’s ‘ Jack 
Sheppard’ and the Newgate class 
of novels. But, without intending 
in the slightest degree to detract 
from either of the two celebrated 


men first mentioned above (over 
whose pages I have enjoyed many 
an hour in paroxysms of what may 
be called literary riot), I venture 
to say that the style of Irving was 
more thorough-bred than that of 
either of them. As to Ainsworth, 
he was many stages below the 
American in refinement. I am 
not sure but that the latter will 
be found to recall the humour and 
the elegance of Addison more for- 
cibly than any writer of this cen- 
tury does it. I don’t know how I 
should feel to-day on reperusing 
his story of ‘The Devil and Tom 
Walker’; but I can assure any one 
who cares for my experience that 
I used to read and re-read it with 
thorough enjoyment. He has also 
a tale called ‘Golden Dreams’ very 
much to be commended. ‘Rip 
van Winkle’ never faded from 
memory, and requires no reviving, 
spite of its age. 

There was another leading Eng- 
lish writer contemporary with 
those whom I have named above, 
who, if he had had a little more 
humour, would in many modes of 
his lyre have much _ resembled 
Irving. I mean the first Lord 
Lytton. Of course I remember 
that his lordship’s genius traversed 
many a field of literature on which 
Irving never ventured; yet where 
they were on common ground they 
were not unlike. 

Another American writer who 
was favourably known in Britain 
while the waters of Marah were 
yet unsweetened, was N. P. Willis. 
I do not for a moment put him 
on the same level as Washington 
Irving; but he was like him in 
superiority to prejudice, and in 
the endeavour after broad and 
worthy sympathies. He not only 
came among us with an amica 
disposition ; but he cemented the 
good relations which were begun 
at his appearance among us by 
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wooing and wedding an attractive 
English girl. I have had many 
acquaintances who remembered the 
time of Willis’s courtship, of which 
Woolwich was the scene. ‘That 
was when William IV. was king, 
when ‘ Pickwick’ was coming out 
in numbers, and when the ‘‘ Dog’s- 
meat Brigade,’’ as it was derisively 
called, was fighting under De Lacy 
Evans for Isabella of Spain. Men- 
tion of Willis and his love-making 
brings back to me a Woolwich 
story told me by a friend who 
remembered those times well. 
There had been an infamous at- 
tempt there to raise an ill-feeling 
against somebody connected with 
the garrison, by the dropping of 
unsigned letters. The secret stab- 
bers knew their work so well that 
they did not throw their poison 
in the way of people of influence, 
who would probably have treated 
it with contempt, but cast it before 
silly gossiping beings, who would 
be sure to give it all the publicity 
possible. Among those communi- 
cated with, was a young officer of 
long tongue and weak brain, who 
picked up one day in his barrack- 
room a paper which had evidently 
been thrown through the open 
window. Of course, although he 
did not believe a word of the 
slander, he could not refrain from 
telling all his acquaintance of the 
document which he had found, 
characterising it as scurrilous, in- 
famous, and so on. 

‘Dear me!’’ said a lady in one 
of the groups among whom he was 
ie his news, ‘‘who can 

ave been so wicked? I suppose, 
Mr P_—, the thing was aieay: 
mous.”’ 

“Indeed,” replied P——, ‘« you 
may say that as much as you like. 
It’s about the most anonymous 
thing 7 ever saw, and I’ve seen a 
great deal.’’ 

I hope I shall not be altogether 
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tedious if I mention here that in 
the house of Willis’s father-in-law 
was frequently to be seen the lady 
who sat for Mrs Leo Hunter in 
‘Pickwick.’ Indeed I have been 
told that it was in that house that 
Dickens photographed her. The 
authors of ‘The Rejected Ad- 
dresses’ used to visit there at the 
same period. 

I can recollect the Beecher-Stowe 
period and all the excitement, but 
cannot decide whether, on the 
whole, the feeling between the 
Americans and ourselves was im- 
proved by the ‘ Uncle Tom’ frenzy. 
It made the Southern States bitter 
against us, without gaining us ad- 
herents, except among certain 
abolitionist bodies, in the North. 
Looking calmly at the matter now, 
it is hard to conceive how Mrs 
Stowe’s book created such furore 
as undoubtedly it did. We had 
settled our negro question nearly 
twenty years before, and there was 
at the moment nothing to make 
the public mind especially suscep- 
tible. The power of the book it- 
self might be set down as the 
efficient cause of all the efferves- 
cence; only, if it were so, the 
power was not for all time nor 
for a very long time. One of 
those hits was made for which it 
is impossible fully to account on 
any fixed principle, and which go 
to prove the large power that cir- 
cumstances sometimes exercise over 
literary affairs. There ought to 
be no such thing as luck in what 
is purely an intellectual matter. 
Yet who will say that luck has 
not much to do with ephemeral 
successes like this? Since Samson 
lost his wager through people 
ploughing with his heifer, there 
have constantly been wheels with- 
in wheels to regulate the result 
of intellectual achievement. 

Britain and America being so 
necessary to each other as they 
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are, the probability is that their 
old feud would have died out soon 
after the middle of the century, 
had not their civil war untowardly 
come in the way, and the Trent 
and Alabama affairs occurred. As 
it is, one may hope that the two 
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Thought of our making away 
with our colonies has led me to 
reflect on the number of people of 
all ranks whom I have known to 
emigrate to them. Once these 
outlets are gone, we shall find the 
want of them most inconvenient. 
It is, however, a particular case 
of emigration which takes posses- 
sion of me for the moment. A 
* needlewoman who had passed her 
premiére jeunesse bestowed her 
hand upon a young artisan, and 
was thought to have made a good 
match, for the husband was well 
to do. Things, however, did not 
go on so well as they began. ‘This 
may have been (although I do not 
know that it was so) because the 
man followed two professions — 
that is to say, he was a preacher 
as well as a mechanic; and the 
cure of souls may have distracted 
his energies from his manual em- 
ployment. Be this as it may, the 
couple found it desirable to change 
their abode, and they started for 
the South Pacific, whether to do 
misionary or handicraft work, or 
both, I cannot now recollect. I 
never heard of their coming back 
again, and hope they may have 
found their new home better to 
live in than their old. The hus- 
band had, however, an aunt —a 
tall, spare, and rather sour old 
maid, by no means fair to look 
upon, but, like her nephew, much 
given to religious exercises. Now 
this spinster, at a missionary meet- 
ing or some other profitable assem- 
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countries are once more drawing _ 


together again, and that the full : 
century which has elapsed since Mr 
Adams made. his bow in London 
has seen, not the worst only, but 
the last of the ill-will which operat- 
ed so detrimentally for them both. 


THE COLONIES. 


bly, became aware of some of the 
practices followed by the natives 
of those southern islands, and was 
so deeply impressed thereby that 
she had a dream, which, from her 
emotion in telling it, must have 
been equal in horror to that re- 
ported by ‘‘maudlin Clarence.” 
To relieve her mind of the 
affright left by this vision, she did 
what hundreds of simple country 
folks are very apt to do. As the 
dream referred to ‘‘ foreign parts,” 
she went to take counsel with a 
naval captain who had seen a great 
deal of the world, though I believe 
he had been but little among the 
Pacific Islands. Moreover, he was 
in this case an unfortunate coun- 
sellor to hit upon, because he had 
(rather unjustly, as I fear) a not 
very kindly recollection of the 
sempstress, who had worked a 
great deal at his house, and whom 
he had thought a whining, cant- 
ing creature. I knew the woman 
well, and feel bound to say that 
I thought her more cheerful and 
less censorious than nine - tenths 
of the ‘‘unco guid,’’ among whom 
I once had a large acquaintance. 
But that by the way; the captain 
detested her. And now the dia- 
logue which I am going to tran- 
scribe will be understood. 
‘Asking your pardon, Cappen 
T. I’ve come to you, because I’m 
in great distress.’’ 
‘¢You look out of sorts, Rebecca. 
What’s the matter?’’ ; 
‘«]’ve had a terrible dream, sir.” 
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«Js that all? I know nothing 
about dreams. What’s the use of 
coming to me?’’ 

‘<I come to you, Cappen, because 
you've a-travelled in foreign parts, 
and know the ways of the poor 
heathen there. I dreamed—oh, 
how shall I tell it? ’Tis too 
dreadful! ”’ 

‘Only a nonsensical dream, my 
good woman, after all.’’ 

‘Nonsensical! you won’t call it 
that when you know. I dreamed 
—oh, mercy on me! I dreamed that 
Temperance was a eat.’’ 

‘‘What the ,deuce does 
mean ?’’ 

‘‘Be they not cannibulls out 
there !”’ 

‘‘Oh, I remember. New Zea- 
land, isn’t it! Now, don’t you be 
frightened. They have been known 
to do such things; but they'll 
never touch her. She’s a damned 
deal too tough. Those villains like 
tender food.”’ 

“You think so, Cappen?’”’ 

‘“No doubt about it. A New 
Zealander who would put his teeth 
into such leather, even if he were 
famishing, would be turned out of 
his tribe. Thing’s impossible.’’ 

‘Well, that do ease my mind. 
Temperance isn’t just a child, and 
the Lord’s mercy it is that such is 
the case. I thank you, Cappen 
T. I shall be more composed 
now.”’ 

The dream must have been a 
mere illusion, for I heard of Tem- 
perance being alive and well some 
years after it was dreamed. Possi- 
bly she flourishes still. 

While I am musing on the 
colonies, I will mention another 
anecdote; but the scene changes 
now to the West Indies. The 
negro servant of a certain colonel 
out there had a propensity which 
not many negroes suffered from in 
my experience. He was rather 
fond of Strong waters, and would 
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occasionally help himself from his 
master’s bottle. The colonel, hav- 
ing much suspicion but no proof 
that this was the case, privately 
marked the height of the brandy 
in the bottle with chalk. The 
nigger, seeing the white streak, 
guessed why it was put there, and, 
with much inward chuckling, level- 
led up with water after taking his 
next chasse, saying, ‘‘Hei! massa 
dam cunning, but me cunning 
too.” 

Massa, however, was not at the 
end of his resources yet. He per- 
ceived the weakness of the liquor, 


‘and guessed what had happened. 


‘¢Look here, Sambo, you villain! ”’ 
‘¢you’ve been helping 
yourself to the brandy. Now 
mind I know it, so take care 
what you are about.” 

‘« Me, massa! me tief de brandy! 
I nebber hear such a ting. I 
wouldn’t do it, sar, if it was to 
save for me life. Sepmegad, 
massa! if me was to drap down 
dead dis minnit, me nebber touch 
de bottle. Try, now; measure 
him, and see if he not so full 
as dis marnin’.’’ 

‘¢T have tried, and it is rather 
fuller than otherwise.”’ 

‘« Berry well, den, sar; how can 
massa say me tief it when it 
grow?”’ 

‘©Your challenge about measur- 
ing, you rascal, only confirms my 
suspicion of what you have been 
at. You have drunk some of the 
spirit, and filled the place of it 
with water.” : 

‘¢ Drink de ’pirit an’ put watter ! 
My —my—my king? Ladgad! 
what is we to hear nex? Prapsin 
me bin tief massa’s beeftake and 
giv him billy-goat, or put sage-leaf 
in the cannister and take him tea. 
Me not ’prised to hear nuttin’ after 
what massa say. Six year me lib 
wid ole Cap’n Coglan of de Slashers: 
him twice so ’tingy as massa: him 
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really cubbich’’ (z.e., close, near, 
literally covetous) ; ‘‘and what him 
tell me when him cut for him 
‘tick? Him say, ‘Sambo, you 
more hannester dan de day; me 
can trus’ you wid dallars dat 
nebber count.’ ”’ 

‘‘Stop your jabber, and draw 
the cork of that other bottle. 
Now pour some of the brandy 
into a glass. Very well. You 
see this little bead. If I put it 
into the fresh-opened brandy it 
floats, because the spirit is pure: 
if I put it into the other that you 
have been tampering with, it sinks, 
because of the water. So I can 
detect you.”’ 

‘¢ Him swim in de ’trong brandy, 
and him sink in de weak. Massa 
too clebber. It no use trying for 
impose upon massa. Me take only 
lilly drap—so: not enough for 
drown a sand-fly, to give ole 
granny Rap when she hab pean 
in de ’tummick; and massa fine it 
out. Hei!” 

‘Ves, I tell you again to mind 
what you are about, or you will 
certainly feel the cowskin.”’ 

Now a friend of mine, whose 
father had once owned Sambo, met 
that delinquent while the detection 
of this theft was fresh in his mind. 
Deeply impressed he seemed and 
contrite, for he said, ‘‘ Massa fine 
me out wid a lilly dam _bead”’ 
which Sambo pronounced as a 

issyllable), ‘‘when me tink me 
too many for him. Berry well. 
If massa so clebber as dat, Gara- 
mighty is more clebberer, and will 
fine out whatebber innocent lilly 
ting me do. It no use tryin’ for 
catch him. Me will go an’ jine 
relijjan.’’ That meant, become a 
member of one of the many reli- 
gious sects which were bidding at 
that time for the negro connection, 
of whom the Baptists were by far 
the most successful fishers of men. 
If he kept his word, he was a back- 


slider; for, after no very 
time, he got fum-fum for purloining — 
again. 

Sambo was a creole, two or three 
generations off, perhaps, from the 
ancestor or ancestress who had un- 
dergone the mid-passage. I have, 
however, come across some native 


Africans, who were on the whole - 


not half such rogues as the darkies 
who had been bred under the 
white man’s rule. They never 
got to speak a very intelligible 
dialect of English; and most of 
them remained all their days in a 
primitive state. 1 can remember 
one day when I was out in the 
woods with a companion, ready to 


Shoot a parrot or a wild pig, to 


cut down a cabbage-tree or to 
capture a yellow snake—when, 
in short, we were trying by any 
means to kill a tropical day—that. 
we found ourselves unexpectedly 
on the border of some cleared 
ground. In this opening were 
growing two or three plantains, 
two or three yams, pumpkins of 
some size, and sweet potatoes; but 
the most. remarkable object there 
was a shed about six feet long 
and three feet broad, coming up 
to a ridge some two and a half 
feet high in the centre of its 
length, and resting on the ground 
at both sides. Its transverse sec- 
tion was a triangle. The construc- 
tion was simple in the extreme. 
Branches of trees, roughly trim- 
med, were set up in pairs, at 
distances between the pairs of 
two feet or thereabouts. Each 
stick had been run into the ground 
at one end ; at the other, that is to 
say at the ridge of the shed, it was 
bound by a withe to its ally. A 
few smaller wattles were  inter- 
woven among the principals, and 
the outside covered with palm- 
thatch. There was scarcely time 
to remark the ashes of a fire, 

an old iron pot near the end of 
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the shed, before a grizzled woolly 
head was protruded, the owner of 
which was, of course, prostrate, or 
he could not have lain under the 
thatch. He proved to be an old 
African; and when he perceived 
that his visitors meant no harm 
to him, he crept out, an ancient 
eremite with marvellously little 
raiment. This interesting person 
had, it seemed, been set free at 
the general emancipation; and not 
seeing the advantage of doing any 
more work, and not caring for 
society, had squatted on the out- 
skirts of a property, and built him- 
self the habitation just described. 
His supellex consisted of the iron 
pot aforesaid, and a hollow bamboo 
for water, with a cover to it and 
a string to hold it or hang it by, 
His carpet, bed, or whatever it 
ought to be called, was sedge ob- 
tained from some neighbouring 
pond. He informed us that he 
raised his own ‘‘ bread-kind ’’—/.e., 
yams, plantains, &c.—and that he 
sustained himself therewith, cook- 
ing some of the food in the iron 
pot. His fire, which we had at 
first thought to be a heap of cold 
ashes was really alive, and crack- 
led up on being fanned with a 
plantain-leaf. He could manage 
generally to keep it going; but if 
it failed, he had to go some way 
to the nearest hut to beg a little 
fire, which he would carry back in 
acalibash. His matchet, or small 
cutlass, served for horticultural pur- 
poses, and for dinner-knife; and 
an old hoe sufficed: him for plant- 
ing. In this calm retreat he passed 
his days; liable to ejectment, but 
not in much danger of it. 

The only information we could 
get from him was ‘* Massa buy me 
a bea,” the last words meaning af 
the bay. Why he had taken to 
solitary squatting could not be 
ascertained; but laziness probably 
had much to do with the choice. 
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He got off his usurped garden 
plenty to eat with extremely little 
labour. The mosquitoes (which 
were about his settlement in clouds), 
the heat of the weather, the stif- 
ling oppression of the shelter 
which he had made for himself, 
seemed to cause him no incon- 
venience. The poet’s line, 


“Man wants but little here below,” 


was certainly exemplified here; 
but what an existence it .must 
have been! After ‘‘we left him 
alone in his glory’’ that day, I 
never saw, and I don’t think I 
ever heard of, him again. 

About the time when I saw this 
old recluse, an event happened in 
the neighbourhood of my dwelling, 
which, although one reads about 
such occurrences now and then, 
does not often come within one’s 
actual experience. I mean a 
drum-head court-martial—a sum- 
mary method of dealing with mili- 
tary offences which has rarely been 
resorted to for many years past. 
In the colony of which I write 
there was then a white regiment, 
not one of the nicest in the service, 
nor, if all tales be true that have 
been told about it, a very harmoni- 
ous one as regarded its officers. 
Possibly its character may in 
some degree be explained by say- 
ing that it was commanded by a 
man who had risen from the ranks. 
This colonel, now an elderly man, 
although he undoubtedly possessed 
many soldierly qualities, knew not 
the art of making himself agree- 
able; and although he ruled with 
a pretty tight. hand, there was 
very little affection for him either 
among the officers or in the ranks. 
His name was Samuel Sowers, but 
he was generally known as Sour 
Sam. 

Now as Sour Sam’s_ regiment 
had been some time abroad, and as 
(as has been hinted) it did not 
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work together in perfect concord, 
it was not altogether astonishing 
that a little insubordinate feeling 
sometimes gathered in it. But 
military law was severe in those 
days, and Sam _ never hesitated 
to put it in force; so everybody 
knew that indiscipline, where he 
was concerned, was a dangerous 
thing. It had, however, unfor- 
tunately happened that one of 
those disturbing spirits who are 
known in the services as ‘‘law- 
yers’’ had lately come out with a 
draft and done a deal of mischief. 
He was a long-tongued, plausible 
knave, who managed to acquire a 
certain influence among the men, 
which influence he used for foment- 
ing discontent. How far things 
had gone was never made public; 
but I am afraid that some danger- 
ous plots were hatching. So far 
as was known, the colonel was 
quite ignorant of the state of 
things, and the action he took 
afterwards was quoted as proof 
of his extreme readiness and pres- 
ence of mind on emergency: he 
no doubt showed firmness and 
decision, but I doubt whether he 
could have been kept in the dark 
up to the point where he inter- 
fered—he was too shrewd and too 
heedful for that. 

Suspecting evil or not, he had 
an ugly case to deal with one 
morning. There was a parade be- 
tween five and six (thus early on 
account of the heat), and the pro- 
ceedings had not lasted long when 
considerable unsteadiness was ob- 
served in the ranks, particularly 
in one wing. Having once or 
twice called upon the men to be 
steady, and upon the officers to 
check disorder, old Sam at length 
rode up to the disturbed point, 
crying, ‘‘Are the men mad? what 
the devil’s the matter?’’ when his 
eye lighted upon the ‘‘lawyer” 
whom I have mentioned, flinging 
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himself about, pushing other men, 
and evidently endeayouring to 
produce a commotion. ‘Let that 
man fall out,’’ said the colonel, 
‘«Private Skinner to the front.” 
Private Skinner did not seem half 
inclined to obey; but his captain 
coming up to him and orderi 
him out, he thought proper to ad- 
vance, but in most unmilitary 
fashion. 

‘‘Hillo! what the devil’s this?” 
exclaimed the colonel. <‘“C 
your arms, soldier, and behave in 
a less slovenly way, or I'll send 
you to the guard-room.’’ Skinner, 
however, only carried himself more 
improperly; he flung down his fire- 
lock, and said something about 
having been kept a cursed sight 
too long on parade. 

‘*Oh, that’s your idea, is it?” 
said the colonel. Then, without 
a moment’s hesitation, ‘Send a 
corporal and a file of men from 
the 5th Company to make this 
man prisoner. Send a drum to 
the front. Fall out Captain Love- 
day, Captain Fisher, and Lieuten- 
ant Slade, who will immediately 
try Private Skinner of the 5th 
Company for insubordination. Let 
the regiment order arms and stand 
at ease.”’ 

In less than five minutes from 
the commission of his offence, Pri- 
vate Skinner was arraigned before 
this improvised tribunal. The other 
men, rather astonished at the un- 
usual occurrence, were of a sudden 
quiet, and looked curiously on. 
There was little need of formality 
or evidence. ‘The members of the 
court were themselves witnesses of 
the crime. In another five minutes 
they had pronounced the offender 
guilty, and sentenced him (such a 
court was competent to do so im 
those days) to receive two hundred 
lashes. , 

Captain Loveday reported this 
result to Colonel Sowers, who was 
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about to confirm the sentence, and 
have it then and there carried into 
effect, when, always cautious and 
cool, he said: ‘‘On consideration, 
I won’t confirm on the spot. The 
man was insolent to me personally, 
and I must not appear vindictive. 
l’il dismiss the men to breakfast, 
but let the assembly sound again 
at ten o’clock.’’ The prisoner was 
taken to the guard-room, to break- 
fast with what appetite he might; 
and the men at their messes were 
excited enough about what had 
happened, and the mischance which 
had come to the leader of their in- 
discretions. 

Sour Sam took his repast of 
pigeons, avocado pears, bread and 
honey; possibly he took counsel also 
with himself, but I rather think 
the old chief’s mind was made up 
before he saw his meal. At ten 
o'clock the bugle sounded, and the 
regiment fell in. It was not, how- 
ever, marched out of the barrack 
enclosure, but to a retired portion 
thereof, where a high wall and 
some palm-trees made a shade. 
Here it was formed on three sides 
of a square, facing inwards; while 
on the fourth side, close to the 
wall, stood the ugly triangle, to 
which were fastened the transgres- 
sors who underwent corporal pun- 
ishment. The regimental doctor 
stood near, as did also the drum- 
major, and three stout drummers. 

‘«March up the prisoner,” order- 
ed the colonel. And thereupon 
came forward an escort guarding 
the rebellious Skinner, who seemed 
sobered by his two or three hours 
of reflection; for he looked pale, 
and cast glances that were any- 
thing but affectionate at the unin- 
viting tripod. ‘The sentence of the 
court was then confirmed, and the 
punishment ordered to be inflicted 
on the spot. 

Skinner, as he took off his coat 
and prepared himself for his ordeal, 
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quailed so, and put on such a rueful 
look, that the men, his pupils, who 
were observing him, were rather 
puzzled. 

‘‘He’s never flinching?’ whis- 
pered a grenadier to his left-hand 
man. 

‘*Not possible,”’ was the scarce 
audible reply; ‘‘but, by ——! he 
looks queer.” 

The faith of the misguided men 
was beginning to be shaken. The 
preparations, however, went on. 
The doctor having felt the prison- 
er’s pulse, made no objection to 
the punishment taking place, not- 
withstanding a most appealing look 
from Skinner to him. This look, 
which the men saw, disgusted them 
infinitely; for they like to see a 
culprit, when he Aas outraged the 
law, go through his expiation like 
a man. In another minute the 
craven wretch was fast in position ; 
the executive drummer was ordered 
to do his duty, and the first lash 
fell across the man’s shoulders. He 
had kept himself from exclaiming 
hitherto, but now he yelled. ‘“One,” 
called the drum-major, in a strong 
ringing tone, and the cat fell again. 
Another shriek, and the drum- 
major called ‘‘two’’ in his impassive 
monotone. The third cut elicited 
a long howl, and the men by this 
time were visibly disturbed. Aud- 
ibly they were murmuring, ‘‘ Blast 
him! he’s dunghill;”’ «I'll never 
drink nor play again with such a 
creature as that;’’ while the offi- 
cers were calling, ‘‘Steady, men, 
steady. Look to your front, and 
not a word.” 

At the drum-major’s announce- 
ment of ‘‘six,’’ the would-be muti- 
neer, in his misery, after yelling 
like a hound, cried out, pain and 
terror making him forget respect 
and policy— 

‘‘Sam, Sam, let me down this 
time, and I'll never offend you 
again as long as I live!”’ 
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The colonel, not in the least dis- 
composed by the familiar address, 
sat heavy on his horse, and was 
heard to mutter— 

**No, I’ll be damned if Ido. If 
the doctor doesn’t take you down, 
you’ll get your whole sentence.” 

And the miserable castigation 
went on. The drum-major had, 
however, not got to ‘‘twenty,”’ 
when the doctor, observing the 
fellow’s head to droop, held up his 
hand to the drummer to arrest the 
lash, and again felt the man’s pulse. 

**He’s not fit to take any more, 
sir,’’ called the doctor, raising his 
hand to his hat. 

**Oh!”’ said the colonel, ‘‘then 
take him down and march him to 
hospital. He’s hardly the man to 
lead a mutiny.”’ 

A suppressed something—it was 
like a muffled cheer—came from 
the ranks at this remark. The 
officers again called ‘‘Steady,’’ and 
**Silence’’; the prisoner disappear- 
ed; and the colonel, before he 
wheeled back into line, turned to 
his men and said— 

‘«Soldiers, that’s not the sort of 
fellow to lead men with any heart 
in them. His behaviour has been a 
better lesson than anything I could 
say if I had talked for an hour.’ 

He had served in the ranks him- 
self, be it remembered, and knew 
well what the rank and file were 
made of. 


SOME DISSENTING 


When, a little above, I said, in 
writing of the semptress Temper- 
ance, that I once had a tolerably 
extensive acquaintance among the 
‘‘unco guid,”’ I was thinking prin- 
cipally, though not exclusively, 
of Wesleyan Methodists. These, 


though very rigid in. matters of 
conduct, and though a little too 
sour in some cases to appear very 





Thus ended the drum-head court- 
martial; but thus did not end the 
punishment of Private Skinner, 
the self-elected military tribune. 
Before his couple of days’ rest in 
hospital were over, he was aware, 
through the sick orderlies, of the 
sad impression which his poltroon- 
ery had created among his com- 
rades. It was not unusual to see 
a man take a pretty severe flogging 
without flinching or making the 
slightest moan, and this when he 
had been seduced by infirmity or 
temper into breach of discipline; 
but it especially behoved a deliber- 
ate offender, who had put himself 
forward to try conclusions with the 
law, and to lead the necks of others 
into the halter, to show that he had 
got some backbone in him. The 
fellow was jeered at, annoyed, 
shunned as a comrade, and in every 
permissible way made to feel the 
weight of adverse opinion. I heard 
that, when he shortly after died 
of fever, he considered his end as 
really a release. As for Sour Sam, 
he became for a time a popular 
colonel; but he couldn’t, or he 
didn’t care to, improve such occa- 
sions, and subsided again to his old 
position—respected but not loved. 
He was always, however, colonel 
of his own regiment up to the time 
when, according to the changes of 
the service, he ceased to hold a 
regimental command. 


ACQUAINTANCES. 


pleasant to the outside world, were, , 


I believe, for the most part quite 
sincere Christians, endeavouring to 
live according to their profession. 
They were, when I knew most 
about them, on excellent terms 
with the Church of England, 
where they never objected to at- 
tending service on days which were 
not recognised as holy-days by their 
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own persuasion, where they were 
for the most part (and would have 
thought it a scandal if they were 
not) christened and married, and 
in the precincts of which they were 
invariably buried according to the 
rite of the Establishment. Their 
rivalry with the State Church was 
not then political; it was more in 
the way of zeal, sincerity, and 
bringing a sense of religion to the 
minds of the people. And in this 
emulation they were very success- 
ful, as was apparent not only by the 
numbers who joined their societies, 
but by the conduct of all the more 
earnest of the Established clergy, 
who hastened to forsake the ways 
of the jolly, sporting, self-indulgent, 
and often not very moral parsons 
of old days, and to conform them- 
selves in dress, habits of life, and 
preaching, to the Dissenting stan- 
dard. The character of Wesley’s 
work was by that time understood, 
and in many quarters appreciated. 
That he had been in former days 
most unjustly regarded is apparent 
from remarks in the literature of 
those times. I lately came across 
a passage in Walpole’s ‘ Last Jour- 
nals’ which contains proof of how 
cruelly the man was misunderstood. 
‘‘Wesley,’’ says Walpole, ‘the art- 
ful patriarch of the Methodists, to 
court his patron Lord Dartmouth, 
published a calm address to the 
colonies, where he knew it had no 
chance of being seen. He prob- 
ably hoped for a deanery or a 
bishopric.”’ 

Nobody in my time refused re- 
spect to Wesley; but I think that 
his followers, by demonstrations of 
Superior sanctity, and by a little 
censoriousness now and then, pro- 
duced two very undesirable effects. 
First, they made the less serious 
world outside of their fold rather 
spiteful towards them, and very 
ready to mark and to publish any 
slip that one of their fraternity 
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might make; and of course they 
did stumble sometimes. Second, 
they caused the profaner spirits 
of the day to be more profane in 
speech and act than they otherwise 
would have. been, out of sheer re- 
sistance to the spiritual tyranny 
(as the profane ones called it) 
which the Methodists had in some 
degree established, and were en- 
deavouring to extend. Frequent- 
ers of ale-houses, games, fairs, 
cock-fights, merry-makings, and so 
on, were often hit very hard by. 
the faithful; and they retaliated 
by being guilty of much irrever- 
ence which, without the so-called 
provocation of the saints, they 
probably would have kept clear of. 

As regards the exultation with 
which any lapse of theirs was 
marked, I remember one gross 
immorality committed under the 
cloak of religion, which caused the 
enemies of the society very loudly 
to blaspheme. That was a really 
bad and damaging business. But 
there were smaller failings, often 
in the direction of ebriety, to which 
some of the poor souls were tempt- 
ed (we know what a_ temptation 
drink is in certain temperaments); 
and didn’t the unconverted call 
‘‘Fie upon them! fie upon them! 
There, there, so would we have 
it!’”’ I remember a wretched 
preacher whose wife was afflicted 
with dipsomania; and I need 
hardly describe the sort of life he 
led, between the holy horror of 
saints on the one hand, and the 
impious satisfaction of sinners on 
the other. 

One very weak vessel, a demon- 
strative brother, and a stickler 
for mint, anise, and cumin, more 
than once brought great scandal 
on his people. He was a butcher; 
and one market-day, when suddenly 
the magistrates made an inspection 
of weights and measures, it was 
found that he had no steelyard. 
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‘‘ This is very strange,’’ said a 
justice; ‘‘you stand here selling 
flesh, and you’ve no means of weigh- 
ing what you sell. How on earth 
do you arrange with your custom- 
ers?” 

“¢T borreys.”’ 

‘‘Rather a poor dependence, 
when all are selling, for you to 
weigh with other people’s _bal- 
ances.”’ 

The inspectors were not at all 
satisfied: but it was not a punish- 
able offence to be without a steel- 
yard; and, though feeling them- 
selves to be baffled, they were pass- 
ing to another stail, when an old 
woman came running out from a 
shed hard by, calling— 

‘* Lord, measters! here they be. 
I guessed what th’ ould cheat was 
after, and I found ’em behind the 
door.” 

Sad to relate, the steelyard was 
found to be false in a considerable 
degree, and not in favour of the 
buyer. The case was sifted in a 
. magistrate’s court; the brother 
had a narrow escape of the tread- 
mill ; the commotion in Bethel was 
very grievous, and the ungodly 
triumphed not a little. 

As to what was said above about 
many men acting and speaking with 
a freedom which they did not really 
feel, as a sort of defiance to the 
warnings and denunciations of the 
righteous, I shall never forget a 
speech which once I heard from a 
man who knew a great deal better 
than he spoke. I was very little 
at the time—so little that there 
must have been some special reason 
why I was, in a public place, stand- 
ing one day near one or two men, 
without anybody from home near 
me. At that time I don’t think 
that I had ever heard a breath that 
was sceptical or scoffing with regard 
to religion, and did not know that 
such thing could be. I could not 


help hearing the conversation of 
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the men near me, and was y 
much disturbed to hear one of them 
say (probably in allusion to the 
Dissenters) something about their 
‘* preaching and praying humbug.” 
I concluded that the speaker had 
forgotten himself, and ventured to 
say— 

‘*Oh, Mr Saunders, you don’t 
mean that ?”’ 

The answer was, ‘‘not mean it, 
my dear: why shouldn’t I mean 
it?” 

The discussion had already got 
too hard for me, who never deemed 
that, upon such a matter, there 
could be two opinions at all; but I 
did manage to rejoin— 

‘« Because people who can talk 
that way will never go to heaven.”- 

‘« My dear,”’ said the reprobate, 
with the utmost mildness, ‘‘I don’t 
want to go to heaven; have got no 
fancy for heaven. I shouldn’t like 
the place, by all accounts that I 
can get of it.’ : 

Doubtful whether I heard aright 
I stared for a second at my antag- 
onist; then, utterly shocked and 
frightened, I made off as fast as 
my legs would carry me. Home 
was too distant, and my burden 
too heavy, for me to wend my way 
straight thither: so J rushed at the 
door of a relative who lived near; } 
and when I could recover breath | 
and utterance after such a shock, . 
renewed my grief by repeating what | 
I had heard. My relative calmed 
me, and sent me home under escort, } 
advanced one step in acquaintance 
with the works of the devil. 

The man who had so disturbed 
me was not (as I came to know 1 
afterwards) a very wicked person { 

i 
i 
é 
. 
I 





or an evil liver. He went regu- 
larly to church and bore a very 
good character, though doubtless 
it was always true of him that he 
did not govern his tongue very 
strictly. After I was grown up 
I saw him upon what proved to be 
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his deathbed, when he spoke calmly 
of his approaching end, and made 
so many remarks about the con- 
duct of his funeral, as made one 
hope, from his anxiety about be- 
ginning the journey, that he had 
at length come to the knowledge 
of some goal at which he might 
not object to arrive. 

My friends the Nonconformists 
once made a serious mistake, for 
which they might have had to pay; 
but I think they escaped on pro- 
mise of not repeating the error. 
They held a feast—whether of a 
religious, secular, or mixed char- 
acter, .I cannot say; but it was a 
substantial entertainment, whereat 
were discussed pies, puddings, cold 
dishes, and such solid food as is 
generally to be found at picnics; 
and they held it in their chapel. 


A few days after, they had notice’ 


that the chapel, having been put 
to decidedly secular use, had be- 


* come chargeable with various rates, 


taxes, and licences. How they 
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came to make such a blunder puz- 
zles me now more than it did at 
the time, for they had many 
shrewd cautious members in their 
society. I ought to add, too, that 
a great many of them were sincere 
and conscientious Christians. My 
thoughts, I find, have been running 
over things which tell against 
them, but that is accident: I am 
quite aware that they effected a 
great deal of good which but for 
them would never have been done 
at all. And it is with much sor- 
row of heart that I compare the 
simpler Dissenters whom I knew 
with the political fraternities that 
have succeeded them. I am quite 
sure that there was not one of my 
acquaintances of old days who 
would not have entertained as 
great a horror of Mr Bradlaugh 
as I do. Yet I have lived to see 
a leading Dissenter pointing out 
this same Bradlaugh to a constitu- 
ency as a fit and proper person to 
send to Parliament. 


ABOUT MAYORS. 


This year London has had to 
lament the death of the Lord 
Mayor, it being more than an age 
since a former Lord Mayor died 
in office. According to the notices 
which have been going the round 
of the papers, Lord Mayors were 
much more given to dying while 
in office in the eighteenth century. 
I have not calculated the chances 
according to La Place or De Mor- 
gan, but I should judge that, as 
the office is seldom held for more 
than a year, the odds are against 
the decease of any Lord Mayor 
while in the chair, A few months 
ago the opinion was prevalent that 
there would soon be no Lord Mayor 
either to live or die—that the office 
was doomed, in fact. But the 
mayoralty has since shown itself 





not so easy a thing to kill. It 
is only fair that an office which 
has lasted so long and become so 
venerable should be spared and 
cherished until clear proof can be 
adduced that it is no longer ser- 
viceable, and I am not aware that 
such proof has been forthcoming. 
Though I know very little about 
civic business, never go to see the 
annual show, and never attend the 
Lord Mayor’s feasts, yet I own 
that I should regret much to know 
that the mayoralty had become a 
thing of the past. 

I suppose that nine-tenths of 
the part of our population who 
could claim benefit of clergy make 
acquaintance with the Lord Mayor 
of London through ‘Whittington 
and his Cat.’ That sounds but a 


frail link of attachment; never- 
theless, it has probably given the 
august wearer of the chain a con- 
siderable hold’ on our affections. 
And there are little passages in 
the chronicles of the realm con- 
necting the mayoralty with the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
the past, which must plead elo- 
quently for it with all who have 
not a craze for pulling down. I 
confess to a great respect for Wal- 
worth, the magistrate who smote 
Wat Tyler with his mace. I am 
quite satisfied that he was the 
man who really put down the in- 
surrection and, for that turn, 
saved the State. As for Richard, 
I don’t believe it was in him to 
win over the people as he is re- 
ported to have done. It may have 
been politic to give the King the 
credit, but I have always accorded 
the whole honour of that eventful 
day to the Lord Mayor. Walworth 
did not incline to the belief that 
‘*force is no remedy,”’ but has left 
us a pretty apt example of the 
fallacy of that doctrine. If we 
had understood, like him, the use 
of force, and been as bold as he 
was in the application of it, we 
might have smashed the Mahdi, 
instead of being, as we are, the 
laughing-stock of all Europe. The 
mayors held, no doubt, perilous 
places during all our civil wars; 
and if we reflect on the offer of 
the crown made by the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation to Richard 
Ill., it must be clear that— 
at least sometimes—the goodwill 
of the civic body was of vast im- 
portance. It is to be supposed, 
too, that if the ill-advised King 
Charles had marched on London 
from Oxford, the Lord Mayor 
would have smarted for the part 
he took on the side of the Par- 
liament. 

On looking into Haydn, I find 
that London first had a maire or 
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mayor in Henry II.’s time, and 
that it first had a right honourable 
lord mayor in the reign of Edward 
III. I also read that in 1363 Sir 
Henry Pickard, who had been Lord 
Mayor in 1357, sumptuously enter- 
tained in one day four monarchs— 
Edward, King of England; John, 
King of France; the King of Cy- 
prus; and David, King of Scot- 
land,—the Black Prince and many 
of the nobility being present. 

Since communication between 
the provinces and London has be- 
come so. easy, provincial mayors 
have been fond of claiming frater- 
nity with the great City magnate, 
and of coming to town to show 
themselves on grand _ occasions. 
There is, however, one of these 
provincials who will by no means 
admit that any effulgence can be 
reflected on him by his ‘‘ forgather- 
ing’’ with the London authorities; 
this is the Lord Mayor of York, 
whose is the elder lordship of the 
two. The London magistrate can 
well afford to yield precedence to 
his brother of York whenever the 
two come into juxtaposition, be- 
cause lie is infinitely the stronger 
in point of wealth and state; and 
as to all other English mayors, 
they are to him like stars when 
the sun is awake. Even in the 
provinces, however, the municipal 
presidency might be attended with 
some danger. I read in Carew that 
the Mayor of Bodmin in Cornwall, 
by name Boyer, was in the reign 
of Edward VI. hanged before his 
own door, for his conduct in re- 
gard to some local disturbance. 
Carew, in first announcing the 
fact, makes it appear as startling 
as possible by saying that Sir 
Anthony Kingston, the Provost- 
Marshal of the King’s army, after 
being entertained by Boyer, took 
him out and hanged him. But he 
afterwards smooths away the ex- 
treme sharpness of the facts by 
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admitting that Kingston did not 
condemn the mayor, but only came 
to carry out a sentence pronounced 
elsewhere; and that he sat at 
Boyer’s table in order that he 
might gain a little time to give 
certain hints of impending fate 
which, if he (the mayor) could 
have understood them, might have 
warned him to make his escape 
before he was arrested. As I 
receive the narration, Kingston 
would have been glad if Boyer 
had taken himself off. After the 
stupid fellow had failed to do so, 
and was seized, a follower of his, 
who had been engaged in the com- 
motion for which he suffered, stood 
forth and offered to die in his place, 
acknowledging that he was equal- 
ly guilty. Sir Anthony did not 
accept the substitute, and was 
thought to show clemency in not 
hanging the man after his leader. 
There was a mayor of Brecon 
knighted in her present Majesty’s 
reign for a very gallant defence of 
his town-hall, which was attacked 
by an immense mob of many 
thousands, headed by one Frost. 
The only troops available for the 
defence were a subaltern’s party. 
They manned the building, were 
supported most gallantly and de- 
cidedly by the mayor, and in turn 
made a vigorous, and, as it turned 
out, successful defence. The mob, 
being so numerous, took a good 
deal of shooting from the small 
detachment before it would retreat ; 
but fortunately it was unable to 
wear out the smart little band, and 
finally it took itself off, leaving 
several patriots dead and wounded 
on the field. The soldiers possibly 
would not have held out as they 
did but for the unwavering civil 
support of the magistrate, who 
never flinched from his duty; and 
the corporation would not have 
saved their hall if the military had 
not stood by them with extraordi- 
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nary valor and constancy. The 
brave mayor was wounded dur- 
ing the attack, but did not forsake 
his post. He was rewarded, as 
I have said, by getting a handle 
put to his name, and the subal- 
tern who conducted the defence 
was promoted to the rank of 
captain. 

Later on than that, a mayor of 
Preston behaved very well in sup- 
pressing a serious riot. I had the 
account of the affair from an eye- 
witness, who told me that eleven 
persons were killed before the 
rioters would disperse. In_ this 
case one of the insurgents was 
thought to have behaved with great 
bravery; for, after the troops got 
the order to ‘‘make ready ”’ (which 
generally rather staggers a tumul- 
tuous assemblage, although it may 
have been obstinate enough up to 
that point), he shouted to the mob 
to stand fast and fear nothing, ran 
out and headed them, and led as 
many as would follow him almost 
up to the muzzles of the muskets. 
At the first discharge he fell, shot 
through the spine. The wounded 
were, of course, taken to hospital, 
and there all the medical men in 
the town did what they could for 
their relief. My informant, speak- 
ing to his doctor the following day, 
remarked: ‘‘ Well, though that 
fellow who waved them on may 
have been a rebel, he was a gallant 
man; pity his cause was so bad.’’ 
To which the doctor rejoined — 

‘‘T am not so sure about his 
bravery. He lost his life (for he 
must die) under a misapprehen- 
sion. He thought the old orders 
were still in force, which enjoined 
her Majesty’s troops when acting 
against a mob to load the first 
time with blank cartridge; so be- 
lieving that there was absolutely 
no danger until the second dis- 
charge, he thought he could afford 
to act the hero. 
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This fellow was too clever by 
half. There had been an order 
about firing first with blank car- 
tridge, the object of it being, of 
course, to frighten rioters without 
injuring them; but when this 
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order came to be generally known, 
and it could no longer serve a 
merciful purpose, it was rescinded, 
No such order was in force at the 
time of the last riot which I have 
mentioned. 


HOBART PACHA AND THE TORPEDO. 


In the last section I drifted 
towards gunpowder. That being 
so, I could scarcely avoid casting 
a thought towards what Hobart 
Pacha wrote in this Magazine in 
the month of June regarding tor- 
pedoes. The submarine mine or 
infernal machine is to the imagina- 
tion so formidable an agent that 
one does not wonder at the thought 
of it producing a ‘‘scare.’”’ The 
scare can never, by mere pen and 
ink, be shown to be uncalled for ; 
nothing but experience of the tor- 
pedo not being so deadly as it is 
painted can ever relieve our minds 
as to its effects. It must be used 
in war before we can discover the 
extent to which it can revolutionise 
operations of war; so that, for the 
present, the torpedo is an object of 
speculation to the great mass of 
naval and military men, as well 
as to civilians; and a sufficiently 
ugly-looking object it is. 

Hobart Pacha, however, has had 
(what so few have had) some expe- 
rience of the power of the torpedo 
—not a conclusive experience (I 
don’t gather from his paper that 
he pretends to that), but enough 
to make him one of the best living 
witnesses, if not the very: best 
living witness, of what the torpedo 
can effect, and how its benevolent 
intentions may be foiled. So, as the 
case now stands, we may, I think, 
take comfort ; and we may say with 
Bottom to the fair beings who were 
already enough harrassed by the 
perils of the seas: ‘‘ Ladies, or 
fair ladies, I would -wish you, or, 


I would request you, or, I would 
entreat you, not to fear, not to 
tremble ; my life for yours.’’ Wait- 
ing farther trial, we have the tes- 
timony and the opinion of an 
expert to the effect that alarm on 
this subject is more a scare than 
a well-founded apprehension. For 
my part, I am quite inclined to 
think with Hobart Pacha, not only 
out of respect for the arguments 
which he has used while discussing 
the subject, but for another reason 
which I will venture to state. 
Hitherto the terror of mines, 
petards, powder-bags, and other 
agencies for producing sudden de- 
molitions and eruptions in war, 
has been out of proportion to their 
general effects on the operations. 
Now and then, no doubt, a mine 
well designed, well executed, and 
exploded at the right moment, may 
have appreciably affected a siege, 
a defence, a depot, or a military 
movement; but I am_ informed 
that if the whole number of mines 
that may have been used in a war 
or a campaign be weighed against 
the share they may have had in 
producing the result of it, the real 
importance of explosions will be 
much diminished in the mind of 
the inquirer. Why this is sol 
do not find it so easy to state. 
Certainly a mine might be so con- 
structed and exploded as to do in 
an instant what it might take 
months to do by other means, or © 
what perhaps slower means might 
never effect at all. A_ cleverly 
managed explosion might destroy 





thousands of men, indispensable 
bulwarks, stores innumerable; it 
might open or block a passage; 
it might disorganize and bring to 
nought an excellently planned 
movement. But somehow or other 
in practice what mining does effect 
is infinitely less than what it might 
effect. If the powers of gun- 
powder and detonating substances 
are beyond question irresistible, 
the conditions under which those 
powers become operative seem diffi- 
cult to conjoin amid the chances, 
the changes, the scares, the hurries, 
the mistakes of actual warfare. 

In old days, I believe, when 
gunpowder was much inferior in 
quality to what it now is, and 
much more difficult to accumulate 
ina large quantity, it was quite a 
common thing, when once a gen- 
eral had succeeded in constructing 
a formidable mine to consider the 
struggle between him and _ his 
opponent as settled. He invited 
the other side to send a commis- 


sion of officers for the purpose of 
ascertaining and testifying that 


the mine had really been made 
and loaded ; and the result of such 
a survey often was a capitulation 
or a retreat, under the conviction 
that to hold out while such a factor 
was ready to blow them and theirs 
to the skies was simple madness. 
But this extreme respect for mines 
appears to have become modified 
after ‘‘villanous saltpetre’’ had 
become a familiar substance. En- 
gineers now began to think that 
two could play at the game of ex- 
plosions. Fortresses wére counter- 


mined; that is to say, they were. 


furnished in advance with systems 
of mines and galleries, so complete, 
that if a besieger should attempt 
to make his way by underground 
charges of powder, he would speed- 


ily find it was ‘‘diamond cut dia- , 


mond’’ between the attack and 
defence ; and that while planning 
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a little artifice de feu for his ene- 
my’s behoof, he might be burrow- 
ing into a pyrotechnic springe not 
less ingenious than his own. 

Thus arose the art (such as it 
was) of subterranean warfare —a 
strife sufficiently horrid in con- 
ception, wherein the combatants 
sought each other like rats or 
moles, and destroyed each other 
like fiends in devious darkness of 
the earth’s recesses. But the prac- 
tice was far behind the theory as 
regarded carnage and devastation ; 
insomuch that in these days it is 
a question whether it be worth 
while to incur the labour and ex- 
pense of countermining a place. 

Now the early pretensions of 


the mine, and the apprehensions 


which it so reasonably excited, 
are so like to the boasts of the tor- 
pedo in the present day and the 
alarm which it creates, that, for 
myself, I am much disposed to ac- 
cept the augury of Hobart Pacha, 
and to believe that the shock of 
the torpedo may be endured and 
parried as was the attack of the 
mine. We are naturally scared 
at the advent of an occult enemy 
of great power; but the secrecy 
is not favourable to certainty of 
aim ; and it is astonishing to wit- 
ness how efficaciously skill may 
be used to neutralise skill even in 
the handling of infernal machines. 

While I am musing on such 
matters, let me remind or in- 
form my readers of another great 
invention in war, very formidable 
to the imagination, and one which 
no doubt appeared practicable, 
but which proved a mere scare. 
‘¢ Vertical fire’’ was the talismanic 
method by which a clever French- 
man (Carnot, I think) fancied 
that he could rain iron upon the 
besiegers of a fortress so as to make 
his trenches untenable, and indeed 
to annihilate a very large force, if 
it persisted in keeping within the 
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range of the missiles. ‘‘Let us 
not,”’ said this ingenious man, ‘‘ex- 
pend our ammunition in hammer- 
ing away at earthworks; but let us 
send our bolts in a curve through 
the air, and let them overwhelm 
the enemy in his trenches. Let 
us construct small mortars, so as 
to make this method general and 
easy, and let us fire even muskets 
at an elevation.’’ The design was 
to aim all the pieces, not directly 
at the besieger, but into the air 
above him, so that they might light 
on him and his works, as shells 
drop after having been fired from 
a mortar. The plan was specious, 
but experience proved it to be not 
worth following. 

I find, on looking back among 
records of old projects and experi- 
ments, that the late Earl of Dun- 
donald had a scheme for destroy- 
ing an enemy’s ship from a dis- 
tance. His lordship was, as many of 
the enemies of Great Britain once 
had good reason to know, an emi- 
nently practical man. Therefore, 
any device which he considered to be 
well adapted to its purpose ought to 
have received most careful atten- 
tion. I am not aware, however, 
that Lord Dundonald’s apparatus 
and method were ever conclusively 
tested. They seem rather to have 
faded out of recollection; and I do 
not know whether he left behind 
him any account of his invention. 
There was also a Captain Warner 
(I think that was his name) who 
professed to have discovered the 
art of smashing up ships at long 
range, and who was allowed to 
make some experiments on old 
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hulks, the result of which rather 
tended to keep expectation alive, 
It is to be hoped that he received 
fair treatment from the officials 
to whom he submitted his designs; 
but, whether he did so or not, he 
also, and his eureka, seem to have 
perished for ever. 

The frequent misses, or guasi 
misses, made by our enemies the 
dynamiters, ought to help in the 
proof that blowing up is a dubious 
method of attack. I think we 
may congratulate ourselves also on 
the fact that recently two experi- 
menters in the Guy Fawkes line 
were convicted and _ sentenced 
to penal servitude for life. For 
mine own part I should have been 
still better pleased if the rascals 
had been first well whipped and 
then hanged, which undoubtedly 
they deserved to be; but let us, 
the law-abiding part of the public, 
be thankful for such mercies as 
the law will deign to give us. It 
is so solicitous nowadays in study- 
ing the interests and tastes of 
malefactors, that it weilnigh for- 
gets how it was invented for the 
protection of society ! 

Here, worthy reader, I will. with 
your permission, break off my re- 
flections ; for when I have got into 
a moralising vein the chances are 
(as I know by experience) that I 
may expatiate ruthlessly, without 
regard to your patience or my own 
credit. The didactic humour will 
not probably last. long; and ina 
moon or two I may be able to set 
before you musings of a_ livelier 
character than those to which I 
am just now tending. Au Revoir! 
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The Land Question: 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


No subject is of greater import- 
ance than that which forms the 
title of our present article. It is 
a subject upon which men—and 
especially those who aspire to take 
art in our future legislation— 
should have some clear knowledge 
and definite opinions. And yet 
there is probably no subject upon 
which knowledge is so limited, 
opinions so uncertain, and upon 
which men’s minds at the present 
moment are in a greater state of 
confusion. From one end of the 
country to the other, plausible 
speeches are delivered to gullible 
electors, the object of which is to 
persuade the latter that the candi- 
date who seeks their suffrages is 
prepared to advocate and support 
legislation which in some wonder- 
ful manner will set right all that 
has hitherto been wrong in our 
land laws, and will effect a revo- 
lution in the ownership and tenure 
of land, which will be of incalcula- 
ble good to the great majority of 
the people, and, above all, to the 
newly enfranchised agricultural 
labourers. The latter, indeed, have 
had dangled before their eyes the 
tempting bait of two, three, five, 
or even ten acres of freehold land 
apiece, which, forsooth, are to be 
placed within their reach if the 
Liberals only succeed in obtaining 
a majority in the new Parliament. 
Those who hold out this allurement 
to the agricultural voter do not, as 
a rule, condescend to indicate the 
exact process by means of which 
this boon is to be conferred. They 
prefer to avoid all particulars upon 
this point, for the all-sufficient 
reason that no process of the kind 
can possibly take place without a 
disruption of the laws which reg- 
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ulate society, and a violation of 
every principle which has hitherto 
guided our Legislature. Nor do 
these specious gentlemen care to 
tell us how the labourer is to find 
the capital absolutely necessary for 
the cultivation of the land ; how, in 
these dark days of agricultural de- 
pression, he is to find that remu- 
nerative price for his produce for 
the want of which the farmers 
have so greatly suffered; or how 
any large farms are to be held and 
cultivated, if the labourers are to 
be taken from them in order to till 
their own small freeholds or cheap 
allotments. Such practical points 
are, of course, beneath the consid- 
eration of the candidate, who wise- 
ly confines himself to generalities, 
and only desires that the labourer 
should receive and take to heart 
the suggestion that, by some means 
or other, his worldly position will 
be improved by the election of a 
Liberal Parliament. 

Our object in the present article 
is to endeavour to sweep away some 
of the cobwebs which obscure the 
land question, so that the value of 
the vague promises to which we 
have alluded may be more accurate- 
ly gauged, and the possibilities and 
impossibilities of their performance 
more clearly realised. This, in- 
deed, would hardly be necessary if 
such promises had been confined 
to youthful and irresponsible pol- 
iticians, or had been found only 
in the inflammatory harangues of 
those ill-formed agitators whose 
number has, unfortunately, of late 
so largely increased, but whom the 
general good sense of the electorate 
will know how to appreciate at their 
right value. Such, however, is by 
no means the case. Members of 
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the late Cabinet have not scrupled 
to lend themselves to the attempt 
(for it is neither more nor less) 
to bribe the agricultural labourers 
in their first exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise ; and it is necessary 
that, in the best interests of the 
country, so unworthy an attempt 
should be detected and exposed. 
The prime offender in this respect 
has been Mr Chamberlain, who may 
be said to have opened the crusade 
against the present owners of land 
in Great Britain, in those wild 
utterances which he delivered at 
Birmingham and Ipswich last year, 
whilst he still occupied the respon- 
sible position of a Minister of the 
Crown. It will be remembered 
that the then President of the 
Board of Trade expressed at that 
time two sentiments which, amongst 
many others, bore away the palm 
as masterpieces of mischievous 
ignorance, if indeed they should 
not be designated by a_ harsher 
name. He deliberately laid down 
the principle that every man was 
entitled to a share of the land in 
the country in which he was born; 
and furthermore stated that ‘‘the 
landlord, the parson, and the farm- 
er’? had hitherto been oppressing 
the labourer, whose position under 
the newly acquired franchise he 
likened to that of a sick passenger 
on board a steamboat, upon whom 
some one had been lying, but who 
would ‘‘stand it no longer.” 

From the first of these proposi- 
tions Mr Chamberlain has some- 
what receded in his more recent 
speeches: but, so far as we are 
aware, he has never withdrawn or 
apologised for the second—the ap- 
parent object of which was to set 
class against class in the most 
wanton manner, and to persuade 
the agricultural labourers that 
their interests were directly op- 
posed to those of their employers ; 
and that they had been groaning 


under an oppression from which 


the speaker and his fellows had 
succeeded in setting them free. 

It is not our purpose, however, 
to dwell upon the incendiary 
language of Mr Chamberlain, or, 
indeed, to critcise with any degree 
of minuteness these first doctrines 
of his concerning the land question, 
which in subsequent speeches he 
has to some extent modified or ex- 
plained to mean something quite 
different from the meaning which 
they assuredly conveyed to men of 
ordinary intelligence. Our object 
is rather to point out the vagueness 
which has hung around the pro- 
mises which Mr Chamberlain and 
other Radicals, following in his 
footsteps, have made to the labour- 
ers, and to show how small is the 
foundation upon which the class in 
question can really rest their hopes 
of any such improvement in their 
position as has been shadowed forth 
to them from an alteration in our 
existing land laws. Nothing is 
more difficult than to bring to book 
the makers of these wild promises, 
or to compel them to state in 
definite terms what is the precise 
proposal which they make, —by 
what legislative action they con- 
template the establishment of that 
peasant proprietary which is their 
apparent object. The labourer, 

r fellow, does not trouble his 
head as to the legislative means by 
which the desired end is to be 
reached—it is sufficient for him to 
know that it is the Liberal party 
who will enable him to reach it, 
and that is all that his teachers 
desire or require him to know. 
They will be quite content if he 
votes in November, under the im- 
pression that it is their party to 
whom he will owe the boon which 
they promise him as the result of 
their triumph; and they care but 
little for the possible efforts of his 
awakening —as awaken he must 
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after the elections—to a terrible 
disappointment. 

That disappointment to the 
labourers must inevitably follow, 
is clear enough to all unprejudiced 
persons. It is absolutely impos- 
sible that any legislation can do 
that which has been so rashly and 
mischievously promised. It is un- 
true to say that anything in our 
present land laws prevents the 
establishment of a peasant pro- 
prietary to-morrow. No doubt 
there are measures the adoption of 
which would increase the amount 
of land brought into the market, 
and other measures which would 
render the purchase and sale of 
land a matter of less expense than 
is at present the case. But the 
creation of a large class of small 
owners is something quite beyond 
and apart from the probable or 
possible operation of any such 
measures. It is something which, 
unless effected by the arbitrary in- 
terference of the State, and the 


dangerous employment of the State 


exchequer to revolutionise the 
ordinary procedure of daily life, 
can only be brought about by the 
quiet operation of natural laws 
and natural causes, and which, 
even if attempted by the State in 
any such violent manner as indi- 
cated above, could hardly by any 
possibility succeed, and would be 
accompanied by evils so great as 
to counterbalance any possible ad- 
vantages to the community. For 
if it is intended that the State 
should furnish the labourers with 
the means of acquiring and culti- 
vating the promised allotments of 
land, two things are at once pain- 
fully clear: first, that the taxpayers 
of the State must be prepared to 
submit to an amount of increased 
taxation to which it is impossible 
to affix even an approximate limit; 
and secondly, that a terrible, if not 
a fatal, blow will have been struck 
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at the self-reliance and indepen- 
dence of the class for whose sup- 
posed benefit the aid of the State 
is in this manner to be invoked. 
If, on the other hand, it is not in- 
tended that the State should exer- 
cise an interference which w@ must 
certainly allow to be contrary to 
all the principles which have hither- 
to been held vital by the ‘ Liberal’’ 
party, no measure which can be 
passed by Parliament can possibly 
effect that which has been so wildly 
promised. For it can hardly be 
denied that, in order to do so, not 
only must land be found for the 
labourer, but means to make use 
of it when it has come into his 
possession. A labourer who has 
means now, and who has also the 
desire to acquire land, is not pre- 
vented from doing so by any exist- 
ing law. A labourer who has not 
the means now, or who has not the 
desire, will not become 
of either one or the other from the 
mere fact of a larger amount of 
land being brought into the market, 
and the expenses attending its 
transfer being diminished. The 
truth is, that the land laws have 
very little to do with the non- 
existence of a large class of peasant. 
proprietors. That which prevents. 
the increase of such a class is some- 
thing of an entirely different char- 
acter. The low price of agricultural 
produce, diminishing the demand 
for agricultural labour, and, accord- 
ing to Mr Chamberlain’s own state- 
ment, driving labourers by thou- 
sands into the towns, ‘‘ to compete 
for employment with the dwellers 
in towns, and thereby diminishing 
their remuneration’’—this it is 
which has caused the evils which 
our Radicals love to attribute to 
land laws created and maintained 
for the benefit of a bloated aris- 
tocracy. 

What is the real history of the 
matter? When it was thought 
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well to protect the producers of 
the food of the country, and when 
farmers were in a tolerably thriv- 
ing position, the small owner held 
his own. But this is a tale of 
the past. The consumers have 
long stnce acquired the legislative 
helm, and guided the course of the 
ship in their own way and for their 
own interests. We are not con- 
tending that this is wrong, or that 
the consumers, being the majority 
of the nation, have not the right 
to be first considered. But the 
natural effect of the pursuit of 
cheap food—tlaudable as that pur- 
suit may be—has been to diminish 
the supply of food grown in this 
country, by reducing the price at 
which it could be sold at a fair 
profit to the grower. The same 
cause has naturally diminished the 
demand for the labour by and 
through which that food was pro- 
duced. And it seems a little hard 
that men of the Chamberlain 
school—the school which has iden- 
tified itself from the first with 
that system of one-sided free 
trade under which we live, and to 
which is largely due our present 
agricultural depression — should 
quite overlook this fact, and should 
come among us seeking to win over 
to their side the agricultural la- 
bourers by attributing every exist- 
ing evil to entirely different causes, 
and holding out hopes which, as 
they well know, can never be 
realised. It is quite true that, so 
far as Mr Chamberlain is con- 
cerned, he has been so discredited 
of late by the exposure of the 
utter ignorance of the first prin- 
ciples of political economy dis- 
played in his speeches, and by the 
evident shallowness of his views 
upon ‘‘ free education,” ‘‘gradu- 
ated”’ taxation, and other subjects 
upon which he has lectured the 
new electorate, that his influence 
for good or evil cannot but have 
been sensibly diminished. But 


still it must not be forgotten that 
Mr Chamberlain speaks not merely 


as the self-sufficient exponent of * 


the doctrines of the Birmingham 
caucus, but as the colleague of Mr 
Gladstone; maintained in his posi- 
tion by the latter after his utter- 
ance of the revolutionary senti- 
ments at Birmingham and Ipswich 
already referred to, and regarded 
as the ‘*coming man”’ by a large 
section of Radicals. From this 
point of view, it is well to show 
that in his proposed dealings with 
the land question the ex-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade is as 
unpractical and unwise as in his 
contemplated legislation upon other 
matters. The ‘‘graduated’’ taxa- 
tion, which would practically im- 
pose upon one class the burden 
of payment, and invest another 
with the power of expenditure; 
and the ‘free education,’’ which 
would enormously increase the 
already crushing weight of local 
rates, and destroy the voluntary 
system, which has done so much 
for our people,—are not more 
foolish or more impracticable than 
the ideas which our modern Solon 
appears to entertain about land. 
These ideas, vague and indefinite 
last year, have been to some ex- 
tent formulated and put into shape 
in a speech delivered at Hull upon 
the 8th of August last. In this 
speech Mr Chamberlain informed 
his hearers that ‘‘the reform of 
the land laws’’ was ‘‘the most 
important of all the reforms” to 
which he wished to call their at- 
tention. And here we also desire 
to call special attention to this 
particular reform, with a view to 
point out the manner in which it 
is complicated and turned to polit- 
ical account by men of the Cham- 
berlain stamp. 

No doubt there exists through- 
out the country a general belief 
that a salutary change might be 
effected in the direction of land 
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reform. We are not aware that 
any political party is opposed to 
such a change; and certainly no 
such charge can be brought against 
the constitutional party, since it 
was Lord Cairns who introduced 
and carried the greatest measure 
of land reform which this century 
has seen. ‘There may, of course, 
be differences of opinion as to the 
precise nature and extent of the 
changes which may still be made 
with advantage to the community ; 
but as to the direction in which 
such changes should be made, there 
is little or no difference of opinion. 
We would, however, suggest to 
any one who is honestly desirous 
of coming to sound conclusions 
upon this subject, to study, side 
by side, the speeches of Mr Cham- 
berlain with the programme re- 
cently put forth by Mr Arthur 
Arnold in a letter to Mr Bright, 
and accepted by the latter with 
his usual pious invocation of the 
shade of Cobden as an approving 
witness of this projected land legis- 
lation. Mr Arnold lays down five 
points, the adoption of which is to 
lead to that which he calls ‘the 
policy of free land.’’ These points 
are as follows :— 


1. Abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture. 

2. Abolition of copyhold and cus- 

, tomary tenure. 

3. Prohibition of settlement of land 
upon unborn persons, and of 
the general power of creating 
life estates in land. 

4. Conveyance by registration of 
title. All interest in the prop- 
erty registered to be recorded. 

§. Provision for the sale of encum- 
bered settled property. 


These are 


the only substantive 
proposals of Mr Arnold, although 
he supplements them by a suggest- 
lon that ‘‘the position of the oc- 
cupier demands fuller security,” 
and that the separation of owner- 
ship from occupation of land ‘is 
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not in harmony with the general 
interests of the people.”’ 

Now, with regard to these pro- 
posals of Mr Arnold, much might 
be said and written from the point 
of view of a political economist, 
and arguments of force and weight 
might be adduced on one side and 
on the other. Upon the whole, 
we are inclined to think that in 
principle the balance would be in 
favour of Mr Arnold’s programme. 
If by ‘‘the abolition of the law of 
primogeniture’’ is intended such 
an alteration of the law as, in the 
case of a man dying intestate, 
would establish the presumption 
of law in favour of an equal divi- 
sion among the children, instead 
of giving everything to the eldest 
son, such an alteration is certainly 
worthy of consideration. It may 
be said that if a man desires to 
‘¢make an eldest son,’’ he can do 
so by his will; and if he fails to 
make a will, it is better for the 
community, and more just to the 
children, that his intentions should 
be presumed to have been in fa- 
vour of leaving to all his offspring 
the means of support. Such a 
change, however, should not be 
made without a careful examina- 
tion of the manner in which it has 
operated in other countries, and it 
is one which has very little to do 
with ‘‘peasant proprietary.’”’ The 
abolition of copyhold and custom- 
ary tenure (with a due saving of 
existing interests), would be a dis- 
tinct benefit tothe community. The 
question of settlement and entail 
is more debatable; because if you 
forbid a man to create a life estate 
in land—v.e., to leave his land to 
an individual who shall not be able 
to alienate it—you take away an 
incentive to thrift, and encourage 
an owner to spend the income of 
his estate upon himself, instead of 
improving it for a successor, who, 
for aught he know, may part with 
it the next day. ; As a general 
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rule, it is better for a community 
to encourage habits of thrift and 
saving, and discourage those of 
reckless expenditure, and this re- 
striction of a man’s power to deal 
with his property will have an 
effect precisely the reverse. Still, 
there is much to be said in favour 
of giving to every generation a 
control over the soil; and it may 
be argued that in this matter the 
spirit of the age requires that the 
alteration should be made, and 
that where estates have been well 
managed, and the owner duly dis- 
charges his duties, and is wise 
enough to live within his income, 
the land may still pass from father 
to son, generation after generation, 
without the assistance of a law 
which has been condemned, wisely 
or unwisely, by public opinion. 
As to the conveyance of land by 
registration of title, and provision 
for the sale of encumbered settled 
estates, experience has not yet 
shown us the sufficiency or insuffi- 
ciency of Lord Cairns’s Act upon 
the latter point; whilst upon the 
former, every one will be agreed 
that to facilitate and cheapen the 
conveyance of land from one per- 
son to another is a desirable ob- 
ject, and one which, based upon a 
carefully considered and well-regu- 
lated system, can hardly be other- 
wise than of general advantage. 
But now, as practical men, let 
us ask ourselves one important 
question. Here, it is true, are 
considerable land reforms stretch- 
ed out to us, and valid reasons 
shown for their adoption in the 
spirit, if not in every detail of the 
proposed programme. But how do 
these schemes bring to the agri- 
cultural labourer his promised al- 
lotment, or in any conceivable 
manner improve his _ position? 
What difference will it make to 
the labourer whether A B leaves 
his land to his eldest son, or 


whether it is sold after his death 
v 
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in order to divide the proceeds 
among his four or five children? 
How will it affect the labourer if 
the heir to a hundred or a thousand 
acres has the power of selling his 
land, instead of being precluded by 
the fact of only possessing a life- 
tenancy in the property? What 
will the adoption of any one of Mr 
Arnold’s proposals do towards the 
realisation of the promises made 
to the labourer by Liberal can- 
didates and their emissaries? The 
answer can be but one—nothing. 
The radical programme of Land 
Reform, as announced by Mr Ar- 
nold, positively does not touch the 
question of the agricultural la- 
bourer, nor bring him one inch 
nearer the possession of land. 
This is so well understood by Mr 
Chamberlain, and he is so fearful 
that the labourers will compare 
his vague oratorical claptrap with 
the practical proposals of Mr Ar- 
nold, that he has felt obliged to go 
somewhat further, and, in the Hull 
speech, to which allusion has been 
already made, to make some further 
suggestions with the view of show- 
ing that something may still be 
grafted upon the Land Law Re- 
form programme which may induce 
the labourer to think it worth his 


‘while to support it. 


‘¢Mr Arnold’s proposal,’’ says 
Mr Chamberlain, ‘‘ would do some- 
thing. It would tend, no doubt, 
to the dispersion of great estates. 
It would bring more landed prop- 
erty into the market, but / do 
not think it would do much for the 
labourers of Wiltshire or for the 
crofters of the Highlands of Scot- 
land. We must go further if we 
want to go to the root of the matter.” 
And then Mr Chamberlain, after 
suggesting to the farmers that they 
should require the provisions of 
the Irish Land Act to be applied 
to themselves, and indulging in a 
sneer at them for having hitherto 
been too honest to do. any such 
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thing, proceeds to say that ‘‘when 
we come to the labourers the task 
js easier. They know what they 
want. They want that facilities 
should be afforded them for having 
decent cottages and fair allotments 
at reasonable rents, and with secu- 
rity of tenure.” And then Mr 
Chamberlain, evidently speaking 
in abject and inexcusable ignor- 
ance of the truth, goes on to de- 
clare that ‘‘many great landlords 
have driven the labourers off their 
properties, and have pulled down 
their cottages, partly in order to 
escape responsibilities in connec- 
tion with them, partly in order 
to throw the land into immense 
farms, and partly for other rea- 
sons;”’ and suggests that ‘these 
landlords’”’ should be compelled 
‘to repair the wrong they have 
done,’’ and that some ‘‘ local autho- 
rity’”’ ‘‘should enforce upon them 
the duty of providing in every case 
a sufficient number of decent cot- 
tages with land attached to them 
for all the men who are required 
for the cultivation of their estate.’’ 
If the landlord should fail to per- 
form this duty, the local authority 
is to ‘‘acquire land’’ for the pur- 
pose; and when it does so, says 
Mr Chamberlain, ‘‘ 7¢ should not be 
called upon to pay an unnatural 
or extravagant price; it should be 
able to obtain it at the fair market 
value—a value which a willing 
purchaser would pay to a willing 
Seller in the open market without 
any condition for compulsory sale.” 

If Mr Chamberlain had con- 
descended to make himself ac- 
quainted with the facts relating 
to a question upon which he speaks 
so glibly, and with such reprehen- 
sible ignorance, he would have dis- 
covered that in the vast majority 
of cases throughout England it is 
precisely the ‘‘great landlords’”’ 


upon whose estates the condition 
of the labourers; as to cottages 
and land attached to cottages, is 
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by far the best; and that it is 
the small owners, the speculative 
builders, and the ‘‘middle’’ men 
who will almost invariably be 
found to be the proprietors of the 
cottages of which complaints can 
justly be made. An inquiry into 
facts, however, is quite beneath 
Mr Chamberlain. His object ap- 
parently is to excite the feelings 
of the labourers against the ‘great 
landlords,’’ with a view to the 
coming elections; and facts must 
not be allowed to stand in the way 
of so laudable an intention. This 
great apostle of free trade and 
free competition deliberately coun- 
sels the confiscation of property by 
a local authority, who, we suppose, 
are themselves to be the judges as 
to what property they will take, 
how many labourers ‘‘are required 
for the cultivation’? of any par- 
ticular estate, and what is the price 
which they shall give for the land 
they fix upon as most suitable for 
their purpose. If this is not Mr 
Chamberlain’s meaning, what is it? 
‘¢A willing seller’’ in open market 
expects—and fairly expects—to 
receive from ‘‘a willing purchaser’”’ 
whatever value the free and fair 
competition between ‘‘ willing pur- 
chasers”’ fixes as the reasonable 
price for his land. This, however, 
is not at all Mr. Chamberlain’s 
idea. ‘‘ Free competition’’ (once 
a Liberal watchword) would not 
do. The ‘local authority,” or 
perhaps the county court judge, 
or at all events some one who will 
not give the landlord the price 
which free competition would give 
him, is to fix the price; and this 
is to be the solution of all the 
difficulties of ‘‘ the land question,” 
so far as the labourers are con- 
cerned ! 

Of course all this farrago of non- 
sense is prefaced by the claptrap 
about the rights which the com- 
munity formerly had in the land— 
how that ‘‘ the soil of every country 
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originally belonged to its inhabi- 
tants,’ and that ‘‘if it has been 
thought expedient to create a pri- 
vate ownership in place of common 
rights, at least that private owner- 
ship must be deemed a trust, and be 
subject to the conditions of a trust.” 
If these words mean anything at 
all, and are not merely intended 
to tickle thé ears of the ignorant 
voters at the coming elections, 
they point at a deliberate infringe- 
ment of that private ownership 
which Mr Chamberlain informs us 
has replaced ‘‘ common rights.’’ It 
cannot be too often or too strong- 
ly insisted on that the operation 
which Mr Chamberlain describes 
as the ‘‘creation of private own- 
ership’’ is simply the natural de- 
velopment of civilisation, without 
which no individual would expend 
his money or labour upon the land, 
and to destroy which in the case 
of such a nation as our own would 
be a process fraught with the most 
mischievous consequences to the 
community. 

Of course in one sense all prop- 
erty is held as ‘‘a trust’”’ by its 
owners; but to apply this doctrine 
in the manner which Mr Chamber- 
lain appears to contemplate, would 
be to strike a blow at the secur- 
ity of all kinds of property, and 
directly to discourage, in poor as 
well as rich men, that habit of 
thrift which requires as a natu- 
ral law that its results should be 
secured to itself. If the property 
of ‘‘great landlords”’ is no longer 
to be secure, and some ‘‘ authority ”’ 
or other, independent of the owner, 
is to judge of the manner in which 
he has performed his duty towards 
his labourers, and what may be the 
proper number required for the 
cultivation of his estate, how can 
the small owners of cottage prop- 
erty be allowed to escape similar 
supervision? There is a good and 
wholesome old proverb to the effect 
that ‘‘what is sauce for the goose 
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is sauce for the gander;’’ and if 
this rough-and-ready interference 
with the private ownership of land 
is to be inaugurated, it will not be 
long before other classes of prop- 
erty will infallibly be subjected 
to the same discipline. ‘‘ Land,” 
says Mr Chamberlain, ‘‘was not 
made for rent alone.’’ Rent is, 
after all, only the interest of 
money invested in land; and we 
might exactly as well say that the 
capital which Mr Chamberlain 
himself possesses, in whatever form 
it may happen to be invested, was 
not made for the interest it pays 
him alone. If I invest £1000 
in land, and am lucky enough to 
get 3 per cent for it, why should 
Mr Chamberlain’s £1000, which 
he has chosen to invest in some 
security which returns him 5 or 6 
per cent, be less liable to contrib- 
ute to the benefit of his fellow- 
countrymen—agricultural —_labour- 
ers or others—than mine? Once 
invade the rights of private owner- 
ship, and you cannot reasonably or 
logically stop at any particular 
kind of property, neither can you 
deal only—in the way of confisca- 
tion—with that which belongs to 
‘‘great’? owners. The poor man 
is to the full as much interested 
as the rich in maintaining that 
security of private property which 
protects his savings as well as the 
wealth of his richer neighbour, 
and the invasion of which would 
be nothing less than a national 
misfortune. 

But supposing that Mr Chamber- 
lain is to have his way, it will be 
curious to consider the manner in 
which the local authority is to be 
chosen to which it is proposed to 
intrust such powers of interference 
with other people’s property. It 
will be still more curious to observe 
the working of a scheme so utterly 
foreign to English habits and the 
English nation; and most curious 
of all will it be if such an experi- 
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ment should be even temporarily 
successful, and this for reasons 
sufficiently obvious to those who 
care to give the matter serious con- 
sideration. If the holding of small 
allotments by labourers, whether 
as freeholds or at a low rent, is a 
paying concern, there will be plenty 
of such holdings without any of Mr 
Chamberlain’s new-fangled and _ill- 
considered legislation. But we 
must make certain whether it is 
intended to confer freeholds upon 
the labourers by these proposals, 
or only to secure that allotments 
should be let to them at fair prices, 
along with ‘‘ decent cottages.’’ We 
may be wronging Mr Chamberlain 
in believing that he intended the 
former, which would, of course, be 
nothing short of confiscation, weak- 
ly defended by the jargon about 
‘common rights’’ and ‘‘ private 
ownership.” If, however, it is only 
his intention that his ‘‘ local author- 
ity’ should benevolently interfere 
with a landowner’s management of 
his own property, in order to secure 
that the cottages upon that prop- 
erty shall be sufficiently ‘‘decent,”’ 
and that an allotment of land should 
be let with each of them, another 
question is at once suggested. 

If this system were one which 
would pay, would it not be every- 
where adopted, without the inter- 
ference of any local authority? 
If, on the other hand, it is zo¢ so 
adopted, may it not be that experi- 
ence has shown that it would not 
pay? and in that case where would 
be the wisdom and justice of en- 
forcing it? The truth is, that the 
question of labourers’ allotments 
is one which is by no means to be 
easily or hastily decided. A labour- 
ershould always have a good garden 
to his cottage, and wise landlords 
will take care that such is the case. 
But the moment you give to him 
more land than he wants for garden 
purposes, it becomes an exceedingly 
doubtful matter whether you are 
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conferring upon him a benefit or 
the reverse. Allusion has_ been 
made to the system upon Lord 
Tollemache’s estate, which Mr 
Chamberlain extols as being in con- 
trast with that which exists upon 
other properties. Is he aware that 
every person who has an allotment 
upon Lord Tollemache’s estate 
must have some other trade besides 
that of a mere labourer upon the 
soil? It is an excellent plan, be- 
yond doubt, that the village tailor, 
blacksmith, grocer, farrier, &c., 
should each have a plot of land in 
addition to his trade; but the 
number of these traders in an ordi- 
nary village is soon exhausted, and 
their occupation of land is some- 
thing quite distinct from and apart 
from the question of giving allot- 
ments to the agricultural labourers 
as a class. In a vast number of 
instances, these men are far better 
off at their present wages, when 
working on a farm, and having only 
their cottage and garden. Be it 
observed, moreover, that we are 
not alluding to the labourer who, 
by thrift and economy, has saved 
the means to elevate himself above 
the position he has hitherto occu- 
pied. Such a man may buy—or 
more probably hire—five, ten, or 
twenty acres of land, and by pru- 
dence and care may do well, al- 
though at present prices the ex- 
periment is doubtful at best. 

The distinction between the 
two classes of men cannot be too 
clearly borne in mind. The small 
holder just described must devote 
his whole time and labour to his 
own holding. Without this condi- 
tion, success is impossible under 
existing circumstances. ‘The agri- 
cultural labourer, on the other 
hand, receiving wages for his la- 
bour upon the land occupied by the 
farmer, owes to his master a ‘é fair 
day’s labour for a fair day’s wages,”’ 
and has therefore only the sur- 
plus labour of each day to be- 
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stow upon his own garden or 
allotment. The moment you give 
to such a man a larger quantity of 
land than that for the cultiva- 
tion of which his surplus labour 
will suffice, you tempt him either 
to neglect his master’s work and 
risk the loss of his employment, or 
to employ other labour upon his 
own land, the. payment for which 
he can ill afford. The almost cer- 
tain result will be to embarass the 
man whom you desired to benefit, 
and to place him in an entirely 
false position. A freehold allot- 
ment to such a man would, in the 
vast majority of cases, be an evil 
instead of a good; he could not 
get out of it sufficient to maintain 
his family; he would speedily be 
tempted to borrow money upon the 
security of his freehold; and if 
the experiment should be tried 
upon any large scale, the existing 
class of thriving labourers, upon 
whom the burden of rates and 
taxes does not fall, would be re- 
placed by a class of pauperised 
freeholders—freeholders, indeed, 
only in name, since their land 
would be mortgaged and their fin- 
ances crippled by the sure and cer- 
tain operation of natural causes. 
We repeat that we are not allud- 
ing to the small holders who 
occupy a position above that of 
the genuine agricultural labourer, 
but this is an altogether different 
class of man from those to whom 
Mr Chamberlain and his allies 
make their wild promises. There 
are hundreds and thousands of 
‘*small tenants’’—z. ¢., tenants 
holding from five to five-and- 
twenty acres of land—scattered 
over England at this moment. 
They are a valuable class of men ; 
and it is to be hoped that, as rate- 
payers, they may yet escape the 
crushing addition to local rates 
which would be imposed upon 
them if Mr Chamberlain’s vagaries 
should ever be embodied in legis- 
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lation. Nothing is more common 
than for Radical orators to point 
to these men in the localities in 
which they exist, and found upon 
their existence an appeal to the 
new electorate to support candi- 
dates who will place the great 
mass of agricultural labourers in 
the same happy position. 

But this is what no candidate 
can do—no legislation effect. If 
this class is to increase, it must be 
by the operation of natural causes; 
and to attempt to increase it bya 
rude interference with property, 
and a violation of the first prin- 
ciples of political economy, would 
not only be a useless but dangerous 
experiment. Inasmuch, however, 
as the increase of the number of 
owners of land is in itself a thing 
highly conservative in the best 
sense of the word, anything which 
would, by a fair and reasonable 
process, tend to such a result, 
would certainly be entitled to our 
support. There can, therefore, be 
no objection to an addition which 
Mr Arthur Arnold has added to 
his programme, and which has 
been adopted by the ‘‘Free Land 
League,” of which he has just been 
announced as the first president. 
This addition is to the effect that 
the League will ‘‘ promote the ac- 
quirement of land by the peo- 
ple for residence and cultivation, 
both by general laws and by the 
instrumentality of municipalities 
and other corporate bodies.’’ Any 
«¢ general law’ which, without rob- 
bery or injustice, can bring land 
within more easy reach of the 
people, will be a law to which, as 
Conservatives, we should certainly 
raise no objections. The action, 
moreover, ‘‘of municipalities and 
other corporate bodies,”’ judiciously 
exerted, may be welcomed ; and be- 
yond this, the encouragement and 
development of the principle of co- 
operation may do still more towards 
the desired object of increasing the 
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number of the people who shall 
become the owners of land. By 
the side of all this must be indus- 
try, thrift, and prudence on the 
part of the people themselves ; and 
any system or project which tends 
to encourage and assist such qual- 
ities cannot fail to be of distinct 
advantage to the community. 

But what has all this to do with 
the promises of Mr Chamberlain 
and the Radical candidates to the 
agricultural labourers? Nothing, 
and less than nothing. It would 
indeed have been good advice, if 
these gentlemen had pointed out to 
the labourers how that the exercise 
of the qualities enumerated above 
is the only method by which any 
man can improve his social posi- 
tion, and that such exercise rarely 
fails in achieving the desired result. 
It would have been good advice, 
too, to point out how that the in- 
terests of all classes are interwoven 
together; that in this world there 
must of necessity be inequalities 
of rank and wealth, equally as of 
health and strength; and that the 
surest road to happiness—both to 
the agricultural labourers and to 
every other class—is to do, earnest- 
ly and honestly, the work which 
lies before us. This, however, in 
the opinion of our Radical teachers, 
would have been advice too tame 
and tasteless for the palate of the 
new electorate. Envy, discontent, 
the setting of class against class— 
these are the teachings, as usual, 
discernible in the Radical crusade; 
and as a fitting corollary to such 
lessons comes the bribe of gain, in 
the hope of which the agricultural 
labourer is to be asked to vote. 
We have endeavoured to show that 
this gain is illusory, visionary, and 
i no sort of way likely to be rea- 
lised. It is to be hoped that this 
fact will be impressed, far and 
wide, upon those whom it more 
directly concerns. The agricultural 
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labourer has nothing to expect from 
the land legislation of one political 
party more than from that of the 
other; and he will indeed be un- 
wise, if, deceived by false promises, 
he distrusts those amongst whom 
he has lived all his life, and casts 
his vote at the dictation of those 
who would persuade him that his 
position will be improved by the 
revolutionary changes which they 
suggest. Changes, indeed, there 
may and must be in the progress 
of time, and some of these will 
affect the ownership and occupa- 
tion of land, both as to the quantity 
of land held by individuals and the 
condition of its tenure. But the 
interest of the agricultural labour- 
er, beyond that of any other class, 
is that the owners and.occupiers of 
land should be quiet, secure, and 
prosperous, because it is under 
such conditions that his employ- 
ment is steady and continuous, and 
his wages assured. No man can 
be a worse friend to the agricul- 
tural labourer than he who teaches 
him to envy and covet the posses- 
sions of other men, instead of fol- 
lowing his calling with diligence 
and perseverance, and trusting for 
the improvement of his condition 
to those habits of prudence, indus- 
try, and forethought, which are 
his surest and safest friends. It 
is cruel to endeavour for political 
purposes to drag these poor men 
into a revolutionary crusade against 
the land laws of their country; 
and those who do so will either 
miserably fail, or in the hour of 
their success will find that such 
a crusade may be difficult to re- 
press within the limits to which 
they would have wished to con- 
fine it; and may involve things 
nearer and nearer to themselves 
than land, in a ruin inevitably 
consequent upon the destruction 
of the principle of ‘‘private own- 
ership.” 
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A POSITION more embarrassing 
than that into which Lord Salisbury 
and his colleagues find themselves 
thrown it would be impossible to 
imagine. All the old landmarks 
by which British statesmen were 
accustomed formerly to steer their 
course have been removed; all 
the old questions which used in 
other days to exercise their ingen- 
uity are swept aside. Of the 
House of Commons itself, in which 
these questions used to be debated, 
we have seen the last; and by 
what manner of assembly it is to 
be succeeded, who can tell? All 
that we know for certain on that 
subject is, that a succession of par- 
liamentary reformers have so tin- 
kered the constituency, that to 
speak of it as correspording in any 
degree with what it once was is 
to belie the truth. And just as 
affairs have arrived at this point— 
just as the creation of two millions 
of new voters, and the breaking 
up in county and borough alike 
of old political associations bring 
us face to face with a future 
through which the most clear-sight- 
ed of mortals cannot pretend to 
look, the men to whose exertions 
the country is indebted for these 
changes desert their post, and 
leave to others the unenviable task 
of beginning what must necessarily 
be a new page in English history. 

It is impossible to think of all 
this, and to contemplate at the same 
time the tangled web into which 
our foreign relations have been 
woven, without a feeling of mixed 
indignation and alarm. Of indig- 
nation, that a trick so palpably 
mean as that which enabled Mr 
Gladstone to escape an impending 
Nemesis, should have succeeded ; 


of alarm, lest the best efforts of the 
new Government should not ayail 
to preserve what still remains to 
us of the ancient institutions of the 
country. Let us not, however, be 
misunderstood. The flight from 
power of the late Administration 
was on their parts dastardly in the 
extreme, and to those on whomit 
threw the responsibility of office, 
very inconvenient. Yet on the 
whole we are far from regretting 
the coincidence. One consequence 
of the manceuvre will probably be 
the effacement of the Whigs as a 
separate party in the State. Indi- 
viduals among them may fail to 
perceive whither interest and duty 
alike point the way; but as a 
body we may expect to see them 
follow the lead of such men as 
the Duke of Argyll, Mr Goschen, 
and Mr Forster. In this case, the 
hostile lines arrayed against each 
other, first at the hustings, and 
by-and-by in the House of Com- 
mons, will be moderate Conserva- 
tives on the one side and avowed 
revolutionists on the other; while 
the issue of the contest will de- 
pend not more upon the ground 
taken at the outset . by her Ma- 
jesty’s advisers, than upon the ex- 
tent to which constitutionalists of 
all shades of opinion are prepared 
to give them their confidence. For 
if the present Government be not 
trusted to an extent never before 
required by party leaders of their 
followers, then farewell to Eng- 
land’s greatness. The last chance 
of escape from the rapids will be 
taken away, and nothing left for 
us to do except to close our eyé 
and shoot Niagara. 

There is now lying before us @ 
little volume-wherein are recorded, 
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in what is meant to be a spirit of 
commendable fairness, the main 
arguments which bear pro and con 
upon the ‘ Political Questions of the 
Day.’ Mr Buxton has, in our opin- 
ion, made a good deal more of some 
of these questions than they deserve. 
Elementary education, for example, 
as he deals with it, is little better 
than the crotchet of a handful of 
specialists. Proportional represen- 
tation is dead and buried, and wo- 
men’s suffrage can scarcely be said 
to be ripe as yet for discussion. 
About reform in the proceedings 
of the House of Commons likewise, 
there is a growing consensus of 
opinion among reasonable men ; and 
though the Lords have been pretty 
well abused of late, and the Bishops 
in particular warned to put their 
house in order, the hold of that 
assembly upon the respect and con- 
fidence of the country is as strong 
as ever it was, and will not be 
weakened by whatever changes in 
their mode of procedure their lord- 
ships may consider it desirable to 
adopt. The same thing may be 
said, perhaps a little more strong- 
ly, concerning capital punishment, 
marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, Sunday opening of muse- 
ums, and cremation. These can 
scarcely be regarded as _ political 
questions at all. But one question 
there certainly is, the paramount 
importance of which cannot be dis- 
puted, and to this we propose in 
the following pages to confine our 
own and the reader’s attention. 
When Mr Buxton corrected the 
last proof-sheet of his ingenious 
little volume, the meaning of the 
term Home Rule was hidden by 
those who clamoured for it under 
That it 


a heap of generalties. 
pointed towards the re-establish- 
ment in some shape or another of an 
Irish Parliament in College Green, 
nobody was allowed to doubt. 
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But of the constitution of the 
coming: legislative body and the 
limits to which its authority was 
to extend, so little was said that 
neither they who approved, nor 
they who objected to the arrange- 
ment, looked elsewhere for a model 
on which to work out their scheme 
than the Parliament of which Plun- 
ket and Grattan were the orna- 
ments. Accordingly Mr Buxton, 
as counsel for the Home-Rulers, 
contends, ‘‘that the old Irish 
Parliament, though returned by a 
corrupt and limited electorate, did 
a vast amount of useful work; 
that a successor constructed on 
better lines and sounder princi- 
ples would be eminently efficient; 
and that, forasmuch as the lim- 
its and extent of the powers of 
the Irish Parliament would be 
strictly defined, there could be no 
danger of their being overstepped, 
and their need be no collision 
with the Imperial Parliament.’’ 
In like manner, when pleading on 
the other side, Mr Buxton says: 
‘*Thus the principle of a federal 
system, for which the Home-Rulers 
plead, cannot be discussed without 
reference to its details, and the 
Home-Rulers themselves are unable 
to agree on any one scheme, or tolay 
down the limits of the power of the 
Irish Parliament.’’ Again: ‘‘ Either 
the Imperial Parliament would 
overshadow the Irish Parliament, 
and make it of little account, or 
constant conflicts would arise be- 
tween the two rival bodies.’’ And 
finally: <‘The Irish have never yet 
shown themselves capable of self- 
government, as witness the former 
Irish Parliament.’’ Now these are 
points which might have been 
argued out with some show of 
justice on both sides had they 
been brought under the notice of 
the Legislature and the country 
six months ago. But they are 
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quite out of place now. Mr Par- 
nell and his lieutenants have made 
a clean breast as it, and Home 
Rule. comes before us in the garb 
of a democracy in Ireland, pure 
and simple, to be legislated for by 
a single Chamber, representing the 
manhood of the country, and gov- 
erned by. an executive,—how to be 
created we are not fully informed. 
We should but waste our own 
and our readers’ time were we to 
write a single sentence in confuta- 
tion of a device so puerile. All 
that is necessary to say about it 
the newspapers have said already. 
The proposition is simply mon- 
strous, the thing proposed cannot 
be done, and Home Rule, over- 
laid by the extravagance of its 
advocates, passes for ever beyond 
the limits of practical politics. So 
- much the better for her Majesty’s 
present advisers, to whom it leaves 
open a fair field on which to ex- 
amine the Irish question all round 
—in other words, to look fairly 
in the face the causes which may 
have contributed to make Ireland 
what she is, and by a judicious 
change of system, where change 
seems desirable, to bring about 
if it be possible still to do so, a 
happier state of things. That the 
task we have set them is no easy 
one, neither Lord Salisbury nor 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach can be 
more painfully convinced than our- 
selves. Undertaken, however, it 
must be; and if among the sugges- 
tions we are about to offer, some 
shall appear to verge on the in- 
delicate, we must plead in vindica- 
tion of the proceeding that where 
the best interests of the common- 
wealth are likely to be promoted 
by it, there is no living individual 
or corporate body, high or low, 
rich or poor, so ready to sacrifice 
rsonal convenience and _long- 
cherished predilections as the gra- 


cious Lady whom we all look a 


to as the mother of her country. 

The question has often been 
asked, and was never more in 
men’s mouths than at present, 
Why is Scotland without Home 
Rule contented and thriving, while 
Ireland is and always has been in 
a state of chronic hostility to the 
law? Both had their national 
Parliaments once, and both were 
prevailed upon to merge them in 
one united Parliament. Both were 
at first dissatisfied with the ar- 
rangement, and plotted and in- 
trigued to get rid of it. But while 
Scotland came in time to perceive 
that by becoming one with her 
powerful neighbour she had gained 
more than she lost by the sur- 
render of her separate national- 
ity, all the means hitherto tried 
to impress the Irish mind with 
a similar conviction have been 
tried in vain. Mr Parnell, we 
perceive, accounts for the circum- 
stance in some degree by saying 
that whatever promises to affect 
in any way the Scottish people 
is settled by Scottish members; 
whereas Ireland is not allowed to 
do anything for herself, but must 
accept, in her social as well as in 
her political life, whatever a des- 
potic English Government may 
consider best for her. We are far 
from denying that there is a good 
deal of truth in this statement, 
though it is far from accounting 
for a state of things of which it 
is rather the outcome than the 
operating cause. To discover that, 
if we be in earnest in seeking for 
it, we must go considerably further 
back in history. 

The first marked difference in the 
relations of England towards Scot- 
land and Ireland is this: Ireland be- 
came subject to the English Crown 
by right of conquest; Scotland, be- 
cause of the succession of a Scottish 
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king to the English throne. Had 
the conquest of Ireland been com- 
pleted once for all, and the van- 
quished treated by the victors as 
would be the case now, this dis- 
tinction could have had little, if 
any, lasting effect on the feelings 
of the races one towards the other. 
Wales, like Ireland, became a pro- 
vince of England by right of con- 
quest, yet Wales has_ cheerfully 
adopted the laws and institutions 
of England; and had the Church 
of the eighteenth century done its 
duty, the Principality would have 
been in every respect as content 
with the English constitution as 
Kent or Hampshire. Why is this? 
Because neither Edward I. nor any 
of his successors made war on the 
religion of the Welsh, nor confis- 
cated their estatesin order to enrich 
his favourites. Hence the Welsh 
chiefs and priests, though discon- 
tented for a time, and often mar- 
auding on English soil, learned bet- 
ter manners as civilisation made 
progress among them, and became 
peaceable subjects of the English 
Crown, long before the Scottish 
Highlanders had ceased to make 
forays, or exact black-mail from 
their Lowland neighbours. 

Look now to Ireland, and mark 
what befell there. ‘The conquest of 
Ireland was not a royal enter- 
prise, begun and carried on to a 
successful issue. It was the in- 
termittent work of a succession 
of adventurers, who, finding the 
island inhabited by a variety of 
barbarous tribes, struck now at 
one, now at another, without any 
higher object in view than to dis- 
possess the chiefs of their lands, 
and reduce the people to bondage. 
This was quite as much the case 
after as before the King of England 
asserted the rights of sovereignty 
which the Pope had conferred upon 
him. His representatives made no 
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attempt whatever to consolidate 
their conquests, by establishing a 
reign of law, even in the fragments 
of the country which they sub- 
dued, but acted like the adventur- 
ers who preceded them—deposed 
the chiefs of clans, seized their pro- 
perty, and forced the wretched 
clansmen to seek safety for life in 
the bogs and mountains. We have 
not aword to say in defence of the 
process by which the conquest of 
Ireland was carried on. The con- 
quered people were not recom- 
pensed for the loss of independ- 
ence by the spread of civilisation 
among them. On the contrary, 
not a few of the earlier settlers 
adopted the manners and customs 
of the Irish, and became both a 
thorn in the side of the English 
Government, and in their dealings 
with their neighbours as treach- 
erous and cruel as the most cruel 
and treacherous of the chiefs whom 
they had expelled. 

There is a legend which tells 
that, among other outrages com- 
mitted by the early conquerors on 
the conquered, the setting up of 
the Pope’s authority over the 
primitive Irish Church is to be 
numbered. The legend may be 
or may not be a myth; but of this 
there can be no doubt, that when, 
in process of time, resistance to 
English conquest had been over- 
come, England did her best to 
force upon Ireland a religion which 
Ireland obstinately refused to ac- 
cept. When Henry VIII. quarrelled 
with the Pope, and became himself 
head of the Church in England, it 
was thought necessary to extend the 
blessing of the Reformation to Ire- 
land. There were none among the 
Irish indigenous bishops and clergy 
on whom the examples of Secker and 
his brethren produced any effect ; 
and they were in consequence set 
aside and their places taken by 
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more complaisant ecclesiastics. 
Curiously enough, no care was 
taken to fill up sees and benefices 
as they became vacant with gentle- 
men prepared to devote all their 
energies to the enlightenment of 
a superstitious people. The new 
bishops, the new rectors, on the 
contrary, could neither speak nor 
understand the language of the 
country, and were therefore as 
little capable as indeed they were 
disposed to take any trouble with 
their benighted flocks. Hence 
these people clung to their deposed 
pastors; and in outhouses or in the 
open air (chapels humble enough 
came later) gathered together to 
hear Mass, while the sole occupants 
of the Church were the rector and 
his family. 

We come now to the period of 
the great civil war, with the Crom- 
wellian invasion and all its conse- 
quences. It is a reminiscence on 
which no true-hearted Irishman, 
whatever his political principles 


may be, can look back except with 


indignation. The Irish were not 
rebels, yet they suffered the ex- 
treme punishment of rebellion—in 
fields laid waste, towns taken by 
storm, and entire garrisons put to 
the sword. 

Nor are we better placed, when 
standing, so to speak, beside Wil- 
liam of Orange, for once in his life 
a victor, on the banks of the Boyne. 
With his reign began that era of 
persecution, which rendered the 
Catholic incapable of serving the 
Crown in any capacity, military 
or civil—which disqualified him 
for sitting in Parliament, or so 
much as voting for a member to 
represent him, and enabled the son 
of a Catholic, by the easy process 
of professing the Protestant belief, 
to rob his father of his property. 
And all this while Ireland had her 
own Parliament, of which Mr Bux- 
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ton, speaking as the advocate of — 
Home Rule, says, ‘‘that, t 
returned by a corrupt and limited 
electorate, it did a vast amount of 
useful work.”’ 

Of the useful work done by the 
old Irish Parliament, few traces 
remain. Its members jobbed to 
an extent which has long ceased 
to be possible ; and with a view to 
their selfish interests, gave the 
franchise to a host of Catholic 
peasants, while keeping its own 
doors closed against Catholic gen- 
tlemen. Of its independence of the 
English Parliament on all except 
imperial subjects, the less said 
the better. There was a time, 
prior to the Union, when Ireland 
gave some promise of becoming 
more than a purely agricultural 
country. Industries of various 
kinds took root and threatened to 
flourish, whereupon the manufac- 
turers of Lancashire and York- 
shire complained to the English 
Government of the injury done 
thereby to their trade; and by an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament 
the Irish industries were  sup- 
pressed. 

But why go on with a list of 
grievances which we have not hesi- 
tated to paint in their darkest 
colours, without pausing to tell 
how often, and with what ferocity, 
attempts were made to exact 
revenge ? Enough was done when we 
state that the climax of evil was 
reached, when first the American 
war, and then the war of the 
French Revolution, caused the 
spirit of rebellion which had long 
been seething to boil over, and 
satisfied the Minister of the day 
that nothing short of the absorp 
tion of the Irish into the British 
Parliament could put an end toa 
state of things which had become 
intolerable. 

Had Pitt been allowed to cary 
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his own plans into execution, there 
is good reason to conclude that 
Ireland might have been long ere 
this a law-abiding portion of the 
United Kingdom. There had been 
a move in the Irish Parliament 
itself to repeal the law which 
closed the doors of both Houses 
against Catholic peers and com- 
moners. The passing of an Act 
to this effect in the united Parlia- 
ment would have earned the ever- 
lasting gratitude of all classes of 
Irishmen, except, perhaps, some of 
the ultra-Protestants of the north. 
As to the priests, they had by 
1800 been pretty well cured of 
their leaning towards France; and 
were very poor, in consequence of 
either the inability or the disincli- 
nation of the laity to be punctual 
in the payment of their dues. The 
prospect of a State endowment 
which was held out them—un- 
officially no doubt, yet in quarters 
which they had reason to believe 
to be trustworthy—was most ac- 
ceptable. Had it been realised, 
we know for certain that what- 
ever influence they possessed would 
have been used in the cause of 
order. It was not realised, and 
they became apostles of disloyalty. 
We may regret .but cannot be sur- 
prised at the circumstance; _be- 
cause, apart from the natural feel- 
ing of disgust at finding themselves 
deceived, their dependence for ex- 
istence on their flocks made them 
powerless to lead in other direc- 
tions than might be in accord with 
the views of their paymasters. 
Our honest belief is, that even 
now a majority of the Catholic 
bishops and priests of Ireland 
would oppose the National move- 
ment if they dared, It is certain 
that eighty-five years ago an op- 
portunity of enlisting them on the 
side of good government was thrown 
away, such as can never occur again. 
VOL. CXXXVIII.—NO. DCCCXL. 
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_ From the date of the Union up 
to the present hour the condition 
of Ireland has gone on from bad 
to worse. Stern laws, sternly exe- 
cuted, made open rebellion difficult ; 
but a network of secret associations 
overspread the land, from the ma- 
chinations of which neither life 
nor property could be safeguarded. 
Curiously enough, the first decided 
attack on property came, not from 
the Catholic peasantry, but from 
the Protestant landlords. These 
gentlemen carried a Bill through 
their own Parliament which de- 
prived the Protestant clergy of 
their right to the tithe of agist- 
ment; and their tenants not un- 
naturally came by-and-by to the 
conclusion that they had just as 
good a right as their betters to rob 
the parson. Thence the Tithe cam- 
paign, as it was called, with all 
the deplorable memories connected 
with it, and ending in a still larger 
deduction from the incomes of the 
clergy. Meanwhile, no longer as 
suitors, but like men determined 
by violence, if need were, to carry 
their point, monster meetings, with 
the great demagogue of the day as 
their leader, demanded the repeal of 
what remained of the penal laws. 
Need we pursue the subject fur- 
ther. Neither the surrender, for 
such it was, on the Catholic ques- 
tion, nor the absolute relief of the 
peasantry from the payment of 
tithes, nor the removal of all re- 
strictions on Irish trade, nor the 
substitution of a permanent grant 
to Maynooth in place of the sum 
annually voted, nor the establish- 
ment of Queen’s Colleges,—neither 
these nor any other remedial mea- 
sures which the Government pro- 

ed and Parliament voted, were 
of the smallest avail. Ireland re- 
fused to be won over to respect for 
law, except by Arms Acts and 
suchlike measures which ensured 
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something like order as long as 
they continued in force, but the 
lapse or repeal of which led to an 
immediate renewal of disturbance. 

If no good came of the old policy 
of repression, still more disastrous 
have been the results of recent at- 
tempts at conciliation. The dises- 
tablishment and disendowment of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland 
was at once constitutionally ini- 
quitous and politically foolish. If 
Mr Gladstone had been bold enough 
to follow the example set him two 
centuries ago, he might have in- 
deed become the pacificator of Ire- 
land. But Mr Gladstone knew 
that Protestant England and Scot- 
land would never tolerate the es- 
tablishment of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland; and, profess- 
ing to work on the model which 
William III. had set, he did in 
Ireland what was not done in Scot- 
land, and the attempt to do which 
would have set Scotland in a blaze. 
Mark the consequence. 


Scotland, 
conciliated by the substitution of 
a Presbyterian for an Episcopal 


Established Church, remains to 
this day a contented integral por- 
tion of the United Kingdom; while 
Ireland demands, in fiercer accents 
than at any former period, to be 
set free from a connection which is 
odious to her. 

The sole effect on Ireland of 
the disestablishment of the Pro- 
testant Church was to aggravate 
the evil it was intended to miti- 
gate. In England and Scotland it 
has given fresh impulse to a con- 
spiracy which will never rest till, 
through sheer weariness, some fu- 
ture Parliament shall allow a Bill 
to pass of which it cordially dis- 
approves. Meanwhile other con- 
sequences have followed, of which 
Mr Gladstone was well warned at 
the time, and warned in vain. The 
land question, not the Church, was 
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the upas-true that overshadowed 
Ireland; and with the land he 
was soon constrained to meddle. 
With what effect? Let the rise 
and progress of the Land i 
with its houghings, its boycottings, 
and its murders, answer the ques- 
tion, when at last this great pa- 
cificator of Ireland is forced to 
ask Parliament for such powers 
of coercion as were never before 
in a constitutional country intrust- 
ed by the Legislature to the ex- 
ecutive. Verily the system on 
which Ireland has heretofore been 
governed proves to be an utter 
failure. ‘‘Force,’’ Mr Bright tells 
us, ‘‘is no remedy.’’ Force, inter- 
spersed with measures of concil- 
iation which violate every law of 
moral right, seems to be even less 
of a remedy. In what direction 
are we to turn now with any hope 
that by moving steadily in it we 
may reach the end desired by all 
political parties—a real, not a mere- 
ly nominal, fusion of England and 
Ireland into one nation? 

There cannot be two opinions as 
to the wisdom of the first step 
taken in this direction by the 
present Government. Whether it 
would have been possible for them 
to act otherwise than they did, is 
a question not worth asking. Their 
determination to trust to the com- 
mon law for the preservation of 
order has already, under the Earl 
of Carnarvon’s Lord-Lieutenancy, 
proved to have been a wise polit- 
ical act, of the ultimate success 
of which we may justly entertain 
good expectations. Partial out- 
rages may occur, and are occur- 
ring, in districts notoriously disaf- 
fected, and agitators may continue 
for a while to shout treason in 
Dublin and elsewhere; but a firm 
though temperate enforcement of 
the law’s requirements will put 4 
gradual stop to the former of these 
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evils, and unless the leaders of 
all sections of the two great par- 
ties belie in Parliament the de- 
clarations they have made to 
their constituents, means will 
soon be found for rendering the 
latter too dangerous a game to 
be attempted. Questions of local 
self-government, of land laws, 
and so forth, may, and probably 
will when brought forward, call 


forth the expression of opinions. 


widely divergent. But in the de- 
termination that Ireland shall not 
become an independent nation, all 
except the Parnellite faction are 
agreed. Now there is but one 
miode of rendering this agreement 
effective, and that is by passing 
an Act which shall make the at- 
tempt to bring about a disruption 
in the United Parliament of Great 
Britain and Ireland an act of trea- 
son or treason-felony. And the 
sooner the procedure of the House 
of Commons has been so reformed 
as to render the passing of such 
an Act easy, the sooner will Par- 
liament be able to decide by which 
of the two great parties—the Con- 
servative or the Radical—is the 
government of the British empire 
henceforth to be carried on. 
Having settled this point, her 
Majesty’s Ministers will of course 
proceed to unfold their views on 
all the subjects with which they 
propose to deal. Among these, 
legislation for Ireland will not be 
forgotten. But legislation for Ire- 
land will, under so marked a change 
of circumstances, cease to have 
anything peculiar about it: it will 
run on the same lines with legisla- 
tion for England. One exception, 
and only one, must indeed be made 
to this general rule. The Lord- 
Lieutenancy, with its sham Court, 
and the administrative staff of 
Dublin Castle, is a mischievous 
anachronism: it keeps alive, were 
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it only because of the colour of the 
State liveries, some vague idea 
among the vulgar of a national- 
ity which never existed, while at 
the same time it reduces in real- 
ity the status of Ireland to that 
of a Crown colony. Canada is 
self-governing, because it has its 
Colonial Parliament as well as its 
Governor-General. So are the Aus- 
tralasian colonies and the Cape of 
Good Hope. But Ireland has no 
Parliament except the Imperial 
Parliament, and is therefore, so 
far as the executive is concerned, 
in the same condition as Jamaica 
and Natal. Indeed it comes behind 
them both, because both “Jamaica 
and Natal have Councils, without 
the consent of which the Governor 
cannot act; whilst Ireland is under 
the personal control of the Lord 
Lieutenant and his subordinates. 
With the abolition of the office 
of Lord Lieutenant, and the hand- 
ing over of Irish business to a 
Secretary of State, all specialities 
affecting the condition of the Irish 
people ought, in our opinion, to 
cease. Thus Ireland will be placed 
upon exactly the same footing as 
Scotland, with its new. Secretary 
of State, stands upon, and a 
probable ground of complaint of 
partial treatment with respect to 
the latter country will be antici- 
pated. In all other respects, treat 
Ireland as you treat Yorkshire or 
Kent. Are county boards to be 
set up in England for the manage- 
ment of county affairs? Give 
them to Ireland also, endowed with 
the same authority, and risk the 
consequences. Is it necessary, for 
any reason, or at any time, to 
intrust the Crown with excep- 
tional powers for the preservation 
of peace and order? Make the 
law which confers these powers 
applicable to all parts of the 
United Kingdom alike, and take 
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care to guard against their abuse 
by requiring that before acting 
upon them in any district, the 
disturbed district shall be pro- 
claimed, and, if Parliament be sit- 
ting, the Minister be required to 
state in full the reasons which led 
to the proceeding. In a word, do 
all that by legislation can be done, 
to make the Irish understand that 
they are one people with the Eng- 


lish and the Scotch, subject like. 


them to laws which are strong 
_ enough to protect the peaceful 
majority against a tyrannous min- 
ority, and not less free to seek by 
peaceful and constitutional means 
the redress of any grievances, real 
or imaginary, under which they 
believe themselves to labour. 

These are, in our opinion, poli- 
tical arrangements so obviously 
expedient, that to press their adop- 
tion by argument on the notice of 
the Government and the Legisla- 
ture would be pure surplusage. Let 
us not, however, hesitate to con- 
fess our belief that unless they 
be accompanied by something else 
which shall appeal to the personal 
sympathies of the Irish people, they 
are just as likely to fail as to suc- 
ceed in securing the desired end. 
The Irish people—we do not mean 
the shopkeeping class, much less 
the journalistic and other noisy 
cliques, who make capital for them- 


selves out of the sufferings of others, : 


but the great bulk of the nation— 
are at once an imaginative and a 
warm-hearted people. They neither 
understand half that is said to 
them by the demagogues who prate 
about Home Rule and national inde- 
pendence—nor, if they did, would 
they stir a finger to get them 
realised. There is not in Europe 
a people so little inclined to a 
democracy in any shape as they. 
In spite of all that has been done 
to sow dissension between classes, 


the Irish peasantry and farmers 
as a whole still look up to “them 
of the ould stock”’ with affection 
and respect. It was with jobbers 
in land, with men who had pur- 
chased properties under the Encum- 
bered Estates Act, that their quar- 
rel originally lay; and had the 
late Government acted with com- 
mon prudence and vigour, it never 
would have gone farther. Still, in 
spite of the extent to which, under 
Government patronage, hostility to 
landlordism has been carried—in 
spite of the cheers with which, at 
public meetings, abuse of England 
and everything English is greeted, 
—we are as certain as we can be 
of anything not demonstrable like 
a proposition in Euclid, that there 
is behind all this in the Irish heart 
a spark of loyalty to the Crown, 
ay, and to the constitution, which 
it is quite within the reach of the 
Crown and her Majesty’s present 
advisers, by judicious management, 
to blow up into a flame. Let us 
explain ourselves, apologising at 
the same time for any expression 
which may appear unbecoming in 
a quarter where least of all we 
could intend, much less desire, to 
give pain. 

It is a _ historical fact, that 
though Ireland has been linked to 
England for six hundred years, 
not once, till times comparatively 
recent, has an English sovereign 
put foot on Irish soil except to 
wage war. It is not less the fact, 
that in spite of all that Ireland 
suffered, or was taught to believe 
that she had suffered, at the hands 
of her English sovereigns, an in- 
stinct of loyalty—for it could be 
nothing else—impelled her to take 
part with the sovereign when at war 
with his rebellious English subjects. 
Had Charles I. taken Strafford’s 
advice and made use of his Irish 
resources as he might have done, 
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it is more than probable that he 
would have saved both his crown 
and his life. And though it may 
suit English historians to speak of 
the Irish rising in favour of James 
II. as rebellion, Ireland had a 
perfect right to act as she did, 
her fealty being due to the Crown, 
not to the Parliament of either 
England or Scotland. But we 
need not go two centuries back 
in order to illustrate our theory. 
When George IV. made his en- 
trance into Dublin in 1822, he was 
received with an enthusiasm to 
which no bounds could be put. 
The procession in which he formed 
a part, from Leith to Edinburgh 
Castle, might be, under Sir Walter’s 
management, more picturesque ; but 
the spontaneous cheering of an ex- 
cited crowd all along the route from 
Kingstown to Dublin Castle, went 
to the King’s heart, just as it came 
from the hearts of those who made 
themselves hoarse with bawling. 
Nor can her present Majesty have 


forgotten the enthusiastic welcome 
which awaited her on each of the 
two occasions of her visits to Ire- 


land. If there was disaffection 
anywhere, it did nqt venture to 
show itself within a radius of many 
miles round the spot on which she 
stood. And had it suited her con- 
venience to go as far from the 
capital as Limerick or Galway, she 
would have seen that, in each of 
these towns, and over all the rural 
districts passed through in order 
to reach them, the same devotion 
to her royal person and Govern- 
ment would have been displayed. 
Her Majesty’s predilection for 
her Highland home, and the warm- 
hearted people among whom she 
there finds herself, is perfectly 
natural and easy to be understood. 
It was the favourite retreat of 
the lamented Prince Consort, who 
sought there, from year to year, 
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relaxation from the toils of State, 
and found it. God forbid that 
her Majesty should be called upon 
to turn her back upon Balmoral. 
But there is another part of her 
dominions which would fain share 
with Scotland the light of her 
countenance, and a more familiar 
and lasting intimacy with which 
would go further to raise the social 
condition of its inhabitants than 
all that parliaments could do. Let 
her fix her residence, say for a 
month every year, in what is now 
the Viceregal Lodge in Phoenix 
Park; let her hold levees and draw- 
ing-rooms, and otherwise dispense 
hospitalities in the Castle, and Dub- 
lin will soon become as loyal to her 
person and government as are Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. Nor could 
the arrangement fail to win the 
hearts of the rural population, were 
a second Balmoral established, say 
at Killarney, where both grouse 
and red-deer are to be found, more 
than sufficient to afford excellent 
sport to the younger branches of 
the royal family. An occasional 
visit there, were it only for a week 
or ten days at a time, would break 
up all secret societies, and render 
the natives, near and far away, as 
law-abiding as too many newspaper 
reports represent them to be at 
present the reverse. 

We may be told, perhaps, that 
to ask of her Majesty all that has 
been here advanced, and especially 
that she should spend as much of 
her time in Ireland as she does in 
Scotland, is to put far too great a 
strain on her well-known patriot- 
ism. Scotland is endeared to her 
Majesty by the recollection of 
happy days spent there when life 
was to her unbroken sunshine. To 
bid her seek relaxation from affairs 
of State in a portion of her domin- 
ions where she must feel herself 
to be a stranger, and from which 
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the reports received have not of 
late been very satisfactory, would 
seem to her cruel mockery. Besides, 
there is this obvious objection to 
the arrangement—that whatever 
inconvenience is occasioned to her 
Ministers and to the public ser- 
vice by her Majesty’s periodical 
sojourn at Balmoral would be 
largely increased were she to spend 
a month or six weeks every year in 
Ireland. We are far from under- 
valuing the force of this reasoning. 
If it should be urged and prove so 
cogent as to prevail, we, as faithful 
subjects, can only bow the head, 
though not without venturing to 
make another suggestion, against 
which less serious objections could 
be brought. His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Waies is often called 
upon to represent his royal mother 
on less serious occasions. Were he 
and H.R.H. the Princess to make 
Dublin their residence for a portion 
of every year, not as guests of a 
Lord Lieutenant, but as establish- 
ing their own Court there, the ar- 
rangement might scarcely, perhaps, 
achieve its end so immediately or 
entirely as if her Majesty herself 
occupied her Irish palace; but of 
its power to counterbalance or more 
than counterbalance the mischiev- 
ous efforts of Home Rule agitators, 
no one who knows anything of 
the Irish character can entertain 
a doubt. For never, surely, was a 
royal pair so capable of speaking 
to the hearts of an imaginative 
people as the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. Their genial nature 
their manners winning because 
frank, without the slightest ap- 
proach to loss of dignity, the inter- 
est they take in every project which 
aims at bettering the condition of 
the poor,—these are the qualities 
the possession of which would at 
once command for them the admir- 
ation of Irishmen of all ranks; and 
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admiration with Irishmen soon 
grows into personal regard. 

It will be seen that we haye 
avoided going into detail on the 
subject of local government for 
either Ireland or England. The 
reason is obvious. As far as 
we are ourselves concerned, we 
count little on any benefit to be 
derived from democratising, more 
than it is already democratised, the 
machinery for administering the 
affairs of either counties or bor- 
oughs. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
may, however, see the matter in a 
different light; and if they do, all 
who desire to escape the misfor- 
tune of -a Radical Government 
must, to a man, support them. 
Nor let them be deterred from 
doing so by any dread of the charge 
of inconsistency that may be brought 
against them. Consistency and 
principle are high-sounding terms, 
to which wrong as well as right in- 
terpretations may be applied; and 
the interpretation will be decidedly 
wrong which connects them with 
a necessity for attempting impossi- 
bilities. It is in the steady perse- 
verance with which he strives to’ 
attain a settled purpose, that the 
consistency of a public man is 
shown. It is in the nature of the 
end desired that the principle by 
which he is actuated is seen to be 
noble or the reverse. The great 
object of the present Administra- 
tion is—what ought to be the ob- 
ject of all Administrations—to 
make the Irish one people, in loy- 
alty and respect for law, with the 
English and the Scotch. All the . 
methods heretofore tried, as well 
by Conservative as by Liberal 
Governments, to attain that end, 
have notoriously failed. There 
can be neither lack of consistency 
nor outrage to principle on the 
part of the present Government 
if they take a new departure, even 
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should it carry them into amica- 
ble relations with Irishmen of all 
shades of opinion. On one point 
they will of course listen to no 
suggestions. A separate Parlia- 
ment for Ireland can never be; 
but to any proposal short of that, 
which bids fair to bring peace to 
the United Kingdom, they will 


‘ give full consideration. The new 


Secretary of State—if a new one 
we are to have—must be an Irish- 
man, and an Irishman who com- 
mands the confidence of the Irish 
people, and deserves their respect. 
An increase of the unpaid magis- 
tracy seems to be desired, and is 
really needed. Let no question of 
his religious faith, or lack of terri- 
torial qualification, stand between 
any intelligent and_ respectable 
Irishman and his election to a 
seat on the bench. Do justice to 
both the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant Churches, by placing the 
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latter in name, as it already is 
in reality, on the same footing 
with the Episcopal Church in Scot- 


land. It is perhaps too late to 


talk of levelling up, now that the 
property of the Church has been 
confiscated ; but surely some more 
appropriate use might be found 
for the small balance which is still 
undisposed of, than lending it to 
either landowners or tenants in 
order to help them out of their 
difficulties. But we must not go 
farther with matters of detail. 
These we willingly leave to be 
worked out by a Conservative 
Cabinet, and affirmed by a trust- 
ing as well as a strong Conserva- 
tive majority in the new Parlia- 
ment, against whose measures 
abuse will be poured out in vain, 
if they uphold the dignity of the 
throne, and the wellbeing and 
honour of the country at home 
and abroad. 
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THE HAWARDEN MANIFESTO: SPREADING THE NET. 


Every one who has laughed 
at the spectacle of Don Juan in 
Moliére’s play, as he makes love to 
the two girls who each hold him 
by an arm, will readily discern the 
counterpart of the situation in Mr 
Gladstone sitting in his study in 
Hawarden Castle penning a mani- 
festo calculated to catch the sup- 
port alike of the old Whig and 
the Young Radical. And as Char- 
lotte and Mathurine went their 
ways, each convinced that she 
alone possessed the heart of the 
gallant, so both extremes of the 
Liberal party are satisfied with 
the ex-Premier’s statement, each 
flattering itself that the tendency 
of the Hawarden declaration bears 
towards its own aims. ‘‘ Mark its 
moderation! ’’ cries the delighted 
Whig Liberal; ‘‘no encouragement 
to Radical fads or Chamberlain 
confiscations there.’”’ ‘*What a 
glorious vista of possibilities is 
here indicated !’’ ejaculates the dis- 
ciple of the Caucus; ‘‘here is all 
our own game started for us. 
And the whole programme is so 
vague, that not an old woman at 
the other end of the party can feel 
a bit alarmed. Hurrah for Cham- 
berlain, the coming man! Glad- 
stone has made his path straight.” 

We are not disposed to quar- 
rel with either conclusion. The 
Hawarden manifesto justly  sus- 
tains both constructions. But as 
the interests of the two wings of 
the Liberal party are in most 
respects opposed to each other, 
it foilows that the programme 
advanced by Mr Gladstone cannot 
serve the views of both. The 
manifesto, in the abstract, may re- 
commend itself to all sections of 
the Liberal party; its views, when 
put in practice, must incline to one 


side, to the disappointment of the 
other. The Hawarden manifesto, 
therefore, may be accepted as a 
makeshift programme for promot- 
ing an imaginary unity am 


Liberal candidates at the poll. If ° 
it serves this purpose—and we 


doubt if its consistency is sufficient 
for even so temporary an end—it 
must then become useless, for its 
vague generalities and attempted 
reconciliation of irreconcilable aims 
would be utterly worthless as guides 
in shaping political action. It is 
a net spread to catch Liberals of 
every description; but so clumsy is 
the contrivance and so coarse are 
the meshes that it will only be will- 
ing captives whom it can ensnare, 

Mr Gladstone’s manifesto bears 
upon its face the obvious inten- 
tion to deceive one or other of 
the wings of the Liberal party. 
Either he is alarmed at the pre- 
cipitate pace at which the Radi- 
cal faction has of late dragged him 
along, and is seeking refuge in 
the moderation of the Whig par- 
ty, or he is endeavouring to lull 
the moderate Liberals by fair and 
statesmanlike phrases, while the 
Radicals have the assurance that 
he will direct his policy by their 
views. He cannot be acting hon- 
estly towards both. It is, how- 
ever a matter of comparative in- 
difference which of the two sec- 
tions of his followers he is seeking 
to deceive, provided he does not, 


.by his manifesto, suceeed in delud- 


ing the electors. In this we be 
lieve he will not succeed, astutely 
as he has arranged his tactics. It 
may suit Liberal members and can- 
didates to dissemble their distrust 
under a cloak of confidence, and 
to sacrifice public interests for their 
own party aims; but the great 
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body of electors, both old and new, 
will read Mr Gladstone’s state- 
ments in a more critical spirit. It 
is not much to the constituencies 
that the Liberal party should be 
able to compose its jealousies and 
antagonisms until the general elec- 
tion has been got over; what is far 
more important is, that a strong 
and united Ministry should be re- 
turned to office, and the country 
spared the degradation as well as 
danger of again seeing a Cabinet 
and its supporters so broken up by 
internal dissensions that they have 
to flee from their posts at the first 
indication of difficulty. 

It is from the elector’s stand- 
point that we propose to examine 
Mr Gladstone’s manifesto. But 
we are at the very outset met by 
this difficulty. Although the docu- 
ment is addressed to the electors 
of Mid-Lothian, its whole tenor 
clearly indicates that it is for 
Liberal candidates and Liberal 
members, and not for the constit- 
uencies, that the manifesto is in- 
tended. We are astonished that 
so experienced a statesman as Mr 
Gladstone should have fallen into 
such a mistake. However im- 
portant it may be to his plans 
that Liberals should present an 
appearance of unanimity at the 
polls, he will find that it is not 
less necessary for him to make 
advances to the confidence of the 
electors. The old electors, who 
have been so miserably disap- 
pointed by the failure of the 
promises and anticipations on the 
strength of which they returned 
Mr Gladstone with a majority at 
his back in 1880, justly consider 
that they are entitled to explana- 
tions, if not apologies. The new 
voters, who are now to exercise 
their power unfettered by any 
previous committal of themselves, 
and with all the caution that 
usually attends the discharge of 
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an unwonted duty, demand some 
more definite assurances as to the 
course upon which they are in- 
vited to enter than Mr Gladstone 
has vouchsafed to them. The 
Liberal leader has in fact over- 
reached himself by his own astute- 
ness, and committed a grievous 
electioneering blunder. He has 
betrayed the fact that he is much 
more concerned in composing the 
differences among his parliamen- 
tary followers, and in securing 
their united support for himself, 
than in conciliating the confidence 
of the constituencies, which he 
does not possess at present, and of 
which he stands so sorely in need. 

Regarded as an appeal to the 
electorate, the Hawarden mani- 
festo is an assuming, if not an 
overweening document. It is such 
a statement as might justly have 
been issued by a Minister whose 
management of affairs had been 
one unbroken success; who had 
fulfilled all the assurances by which 
he had raised himself to office; 
who, instead of deserting his post 
in the moment of danger, had come 
to the people to resign his charge, 
triumphantly conscious of his de- 
servance of their suffrages. It is 
an affront to the intelligence of the 
electors for Mr Gladstone to assume 
such a position. We may tolerate 
the vapourings of his less respon- 
sible followers; but we desire to 
see in a leader of Mr Gladstone’s 
capacity and  conscientiousness 
some recognition of the fact that 
he comes before the country covered 
with imputatious of serious politi- 
cal blundering, if not of grave ad- 
ministrative crime, such as the 
responsibility for the destruction 
of Alexandria, for the massacres in 
the Soudan, and for the abandon- 
ment of Gordon to slaughter. We 
would have expected of a statesman 
of his tact and experience that he 
would have frankly recognised his 
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position, and have proceeded to 
exculpate himself and his Govern- 
ment in the eyes of his country- 
men before advancing any further 
claims to popular support. No 
doubt Mr Gladstone has good 
reason to presume upon the public 
tolerarice; but the new constituen- 
cies at least must feel that he is 
treating them after a very cavalier 
fashion. 

Our opinion of the manifesto 
itself, apart from its aspect as an 
electioneering instrument, may be 
briefly summed up. The nation is 
invited to accept the Liberal guid- 
ance in entering upon a political 
course so vaguely indicated that it 
may lead anywhere or nowhere. 
This invitation is backed up by 
explanations of past failures, based 
mainly upon misstatements of both 
the position of the late Govern- 
ment and the action of its oppon- 
ents; and no guarantees are offered 
that the mistakes committed in the 
practical action of the past will 
not be inherent in the abstract 
policy of the future. Its misrep- 
resentations of fact are too palp- 
able to influence public opinion ; 
the prospects of: the future which 
it unfolds are too dim and _ intan- 
gible to excite enthusiasm. The 
manifesto in form and scope pre- 
tends to be a very comprehensive 
survey of political opinion; and 
yet it guardedly leaves out of 
consideration all those novel and 
revolutionary doctrines regarding 
Government property and public 
liberty which . are unquestionably 
disturbing many sections of our 
society, and which, rightly or 
wrongly, look to Mr Gladstone for 
sympathy or promotion. If the 
Hawarden manifesto should prove 
to be, as Mr Gladstone almost 
hints it will be, the ‘‘last oracle,”’ 
it will be a matter of regret that 
he has kept silence on these sub- 
jects at a time when speech was 


so necessary to make his position 
intelligible. 

We may pass over without com- 
ment his undeserved eulogy on the 
legislative work of the Parliament 
of 1880; and also his accusation 
of obstruction against the Conser- 
vative party, which, like many 
other allegations in the manifesto, 
is utterly unfounded. His remarks, 
however, on foreign policy, demand 
a few words of rejoinder. Start- 
ing with the Treaty of Berlin, Mr 
Gladstone claims credit for carry- 
ing out two of its unexecuted pro- 
visions ‘‘which were highly ‘men- 
acing to the general peace.”’ For 
Great Britain the reminiscence is 
not a happy one. The electors have 
not yet forgotten how ridiculous 
Mr Gladstone made this country 
in the eyes of Europe by his Dul- 
cigno demonstration, or that the 
natural outcome of the Berlin Con- 
ference was our practical exclu- 
sion from the concert of Europe 
down to the time when Lord 
Salisbury came into power. With 
regard to our recent difficul- 
ties with Russia, Mr Gladstone 
asserts that ‘‘no particular admin- 
istration or party is responsible.” 
His exoneration as regards the 
Conservative Ministries is quite 
gratuitous; that the recent crisis 
on the Afghan frontier was the 
direct outcome of Liberal foreign 
policy is demonstrable with mathe- 
matical certainty. In South Africa, 
says Mr Gladstone, ‘‘we pursued a 
policy that has left the Transvaal 
free and divested of all hostility, 
and has averted a war of European 
and Christian races throughout the 
South African States which would 
have been alike menacing to our 
power and scandalous in the face 
of civilisation and of Christen- 
dom.’”’ Put into honest English, 
this means that we pusillanim- 
ously accepted our defeat at the 
hands of the Boers, sacrificed our 
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power of influencing the South 
African States in the direction of 
civilisation and stable government, 
and left behind us a crop of 
troubles which has already borne 
fruit that is not yet all reaped. 
It is significant of the indifference 
of Mr Gladstone to the empire, 
that but for the apologetic refer- 
ences to his failures in India and 
Africa, no other notice is taken of 
that Greater Britain which must be 
the special interest of any states- 
man who presumes to guide her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr Gladstone’s complacent +ré- 
sumé of his policy in Egypt be- 
trays the fact that not only is he 
ignorant of the enormity of the 
blunders he has occasioned, but 
also of the feelings with which the 
people of this country regard the 
terrible tragedies of which these 
have been the cause. On this 
latter point he will in due course 
be enlightened. The statesman who 
sent Gordon to certain slaughter, 
and made the fate of the most 
-gallant of modern Englishmen a 
political plaything, little under- 
stands the temper of British elec- 
tors when he thinks he can pass 
over the abandonment of that 
hero without at least an attempted 
apology, or even a tear of feigned 
regret. Mr Gladstone seems to 
consider that‘if he can only make 
out that intervention in Egypt was 
forced upon him by the Dual Con- 
trol, he has completely exonerated 
himself from all blame for his Egyp- 
tian failures. Marvellous that a 
man of such infinite rhetorical re- 
sources could, think of appearing 
at the hustings with such a lame 
excuse! Granting that the Dual 
Control was the disastrous arrange- 
ment that he has always repre- 
sented it to be, why should he 
have bound himself by it when 
France, by her retirement in 1882 
from active participation in Egyp- 
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tian affairs, practically put an end 
to the Control and its obligations? 
Our ‘‘ paramount interests,’’ which 
were confined to the safety and 
free navigation of the Canal, could 
have been preserved without pre- 
cipitating ourselves into the Egyp- 
tian conflict, and we might have 
waited until the civil disturbances 
had been settled by that ‘¢provi- 
dential order”? to which Mr Glad- 
stone seems anxious to commit the 
care of the survivors in the Sou- 
dan. Mr Gladstone entirely mis- 
apprehends the sentiments with 
which the electors regard the dis- 
grace with which his Egyptian 
policy has covered the country, 
when he thinks to clear himself by 
taking credit for good intentions 
which never came to anything, 
and by drawing a favourable con- 
trast between his own actual fail- 
ures and the imaginary disasters 
which might have resulted from 
the policy of his opponents. 

Mr Gladstone’s domestic re- 
view contains little to captivate 
the electors, and holds forth even 
less promise of practical legisla- 
tion. His survey clothes the com- 
monplace subjects of ordinary po- 
litical discussion in the widest 
generalities, and he deals with 
them as dispassionately as if they 
related to the internal affairs of 
Saturn. On many of the topics 
which he touches on, we cannot 
allow the Liberal party the mon- 
opoly of interest which he is dis- 
posed to claim. The _ restraint 
of our growing expenditure, never 
greater than under Mr Glad- 
stone’s own administration, is a 
subject on which the Conserva- 
tive leaders will have some more 
practical propositions to put for- 
ward than the hazy economies in 
which the ex-Premier takes refuge. 
Again, on the subjects of local 
government, of the free transfer 
of land, of registration, he will 
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find his opponents well abreast of 
him. With regard to Ireland, 
which Mr Gladstone relegates to 
the conclusion of his manifesto, he 
will in all probability find himself 
confronted with more definite and 
effective proposals than he himself 
has had courage to give utterance 
to. Whatever claims Mr Glad- 
stone may have to rank as a friend 
to Ireland have already been re- 
pudiated after a fashion that as- 
sures us he can no longer calculate 
on sympathy or support from its 
masses. 

Three questions are touched upon 
in the Hawarden manifesto as 
ulterior subjects of legislation, or 
of political discussion, but touched 
only to be left where they lie. 
These are the reform of the House 
of Lords, Disestablishment, and Free 
Education; and since Mr Glad- 
stone had no information to give 
us on these subjects, it is not easy 
to see why they should have been 
introduced at all, unless as a hint 
to his Radical friends that amidst 
all his professed moderation there 
were some of their aims in which, 
when opportunity served, he would 
be ready to lend them a hand. 
We need no manifesto to assure 
us which course of conduct Mr 
Gladstone would pursue if any of 
these topics stood in his way. He 
is quite prepared to make political 
capital out of the reform or even 
the abolition of the House of 
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Lords—in fact he has already done 
so in the franchise controversy, 
he will sacrifice even the Church of 
England for the sake of preserving 
a parliamentary majority; and as 
for the expense of Free Education, 
it is but a flea-bite compared with 
the burdens which he has already 
assisted the Radicals in imposing 
upon the ratepayers. 

Speciously as it has been con- 
ceived, the Gladstone programme 
will, in our opinion, fail to leave a 
favourable impression on the minds 
of electors. It may afford a pre- 
text for unity to Liberal candi- 
dates, but it does not provide them 
with the policy which they have 
been so anxiously seeking after. 
And it is doubtful whether a unity 
which depends upon the measured 
and guarded language of a mani- 
festo, will survive the freer and 
more fervid eloquence of the hust- 
ings, which can scarcely fail to 
bring to light the conflicting posi- 
tions of the different sections of 
the Liberal party. Let our readers, 
in the meantime, contrast with the. 
misty and halting language of Mr 
Gladstone the outspoken, straight- 
forward utterances of Lord Iddes- 
leigh at Aberdeen. Before long we 
venture to promise the country a 
programme of a different stamp 
from the Hawarden manifesto, 
which will have the merits of at 
least frankness, intelligibility, and 
honesty of purpose. 





